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Adapted 


SHARP TURN 


for the better in business affairs will occur directly 
after election — whichever way it may go 


So get out your printed matter and plenty of it 
Poor printing is a: waste of ammunition 
Good printing on Butler Paper brings results 


Remember to specify the Butler Brands—they satisfy 


J. W. Butler Paper Company 


CHICAGO 
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The SIMPLEX 
One-Man Type Setter 
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THE “ALL-AROUND” MACHINE 


The Adjustable Simplex is a constant source of profit in an office 
where a little ingenuity and energy are in evidence. Its usefulness does not end 
with the newspaper composition, but extends as well to the other straight compo- 
sition common to the average office. Cast your eye over these few lines from 
Sandpoint, Idaho, for instance : 


NORTHERN IDAHO NEWS 


THE UNITYPE COMPANY: 
Gentlemen,— None of us had any knowledge of the workings of the Adjustable Simplex 
Machine at the time of its installation in our office. In the beginning we started a printer 
justifying for the operator. At the end of four weeks the operator had made sufficient progress 
to warrant us in disposing of the services of the printer who had been justifying, and since 
that time she has set all the type for our paper, a six-column quarto, all home print. A majority 
of the time we run a ten-page, all home print. Three weeks ago a rush of brief work came in 
and we handled 148 pages in two weeks in addition to the composition for the paper. We 
issue our paper Friday morning, and clean up the machine and change size of type Friday 
afternoon: between then and Monday nights, in two different weeks, we did the amount of 
brief and transcript work mentioned. We are able to issue a better and newsier paper than 
before, and handle brief and transcript work which formerly had to be set in Spokane, and still 
save the neat little sum of $21 a week. We consider the Simplex the only thing for newspaper 
men running country weeklies or small dailies, and cheerfully recommend it to the craft. 
Very truly, AL. FILSON. 


Sandpoint, Idaho. 


The $21 saved per week by these Idaho hustlers is more than the monthly 
payment required on the Simplex. Therefore, the Simplex is costing them nothing 
and giving them a profit after paying for itself. 


LET US TELL YOU ALL ABOUT THE SIMPLEX 








THE UNITYPE COMPANY 


148-156 Sands Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


200 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 410 Sansome St. SAN FRANCISCO 
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Old PBampshtre Bond 


THE SELLING AGENTS 

















IN THE EAST IN THE WEST 

NEW YORK .. : Paul E. Vernon CHICAGO . Bradner Smith & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA . I. N. Megargee & Co. ST. LOUIS. Graham Paper Co. 
BOSTON . A. Storrs & Bement Co. DENVER .. : Carter, Rice & Co. 
BUFFALO . . : . Alling & Cory DES MOINES . Western Newspaper Union 
CINCINNATI, Cincinnati Cordage & PaperCo. DULUTH. . . Zenith Paper Co, 
CLEVELAND . . Union Paper & Twine Co. INDIANAPOLIS . Crescent Paper Co. 
COLUMBUS The Central Ohio Paper Co. KANSAS CITY “Kansas City Paper House 
DETROIT... Detroit Paper Co. MILWAUKEE. Standard Paper Co. 
HARRISBURG . . Johnston & Co. MINNEAPOLIS John Leslie Paper Co. 
PITTSBURG WwW. W. McBride Paper Co. OMAHA Western Paper Co. 
READING. . . . M.J. Earl ST. PAUL . ‘ . F. G. Leslie Co. 
ROCHESTER . . Alling & Cory SALT LAKE Western Newspaper Union 
SCRANTON . Megargee Bros. 

SYRACUSE J. & F. B. Garrett 

TROY Troy Paper Co. 

IN THE SOUTH 

BALTIMORE . . . . McDonald & Fisher NEW ORLEANS. . . E.C. Palmer & Co. 
WASHINGTON . R. P. Andrews & Co., Inc. ATLANTA. . The S. P. Richards Co. 
RICHMOND . Richmond Paper Mfg. Co. DALLAS A. G. Elliot Paper Co. 
LOUISVILLE . . Louisville Paper Co. 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 


IN CANADA 
TORONTO Brown Bros., Ltd. 
HAMILTON ann MONTREAL 


PORTLAND 
SEATTLE . 


Blake-McFall Co. 
. American Paper Co. 


IN GREAT BRITAIN 


LONDON 


Hampshire Paper Co., 


11 Wardrobe Chambers, Queen Victoria St., E. C. 


Buntin, Gillies & Co., Ltd. LIVERPOOL . . L. S. Dixon & Co., Ltd. 
IN NEW ZEALAND IN SWEDEN 
. Brown & Stewart STOCKHOLM Gumelius & Komp 


AUCKLAND 





If your name is on our list of printers you 
should receive our new price-list early in 
October. If it doesn’t reach you write us. 





Hampshire Paper Company 


The only paper makers in the world making Bond Papers exclusively * 


South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
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The Printer and Printer’s Ink 





proper handling of the ink before distribution, the old printers 
laboriously worked it by hand with their “ink-balls.”’ They 
gained color at the expense of uniformity. 


RR vere tana the fact that good ‘“‘color’’ depends on the 


The more modern method sacrificed color in order to gain 
uniformity and ease of distribution. That was the net result of four 
hundred and fifty years of endeavor to solve the problem. 

The CENTURY works the ink more thoroughly than even the old 
printers and distributes it more uniformly than the customary modern 
methods, and has thus solved the hitherto unsolvable. It does this 
by the employment of a novel device peculiar to itself. 





























« The Century « 


Before the ink reaches the ink-plate it is thoroughly disintegrated, 
blended and evenly spread by a series of vibratory and composition 
rollers continuously revolving in one direction. This motion spares 
the rollers, allows of a more perfect control of the ink-flow and of the 
distribution and brings about an absolutely thorough super-digestion 
and super-blending of the ink before it 1s applied to the printing surface. 

Hence a better “color” than was ever before possible is assured 
with a diminished expenditure of ink. Money is saved not only on 
the rollers but on the ink and a better result is obtained at a less cost. 





oil 

















NOTE 


CORDIAL invitation is extended to 

all interested in printing to make 

our exhibit, Block 10, Palace of 
Liberal Arts, their headquarters while visit- 
ing the World’s Fair. 

Here may be examined a No. 0 Four-roller 
Century, bed 43 x 56 inches, and a No. 3 
Four-roller Century, bed 30 x 42 inches, pro- 
ducing half-tone and three-color work under 
high-speed conditions. 














THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


HENRY A. WISE WOOD, President 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
189 Fleet Street, London, E. C., England 
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THE AULT & 
WIBORG CO. 
















Makers of Letterpress, Steelplate, 
Copperplate and Lithographic 


Inks 


Dry Colors, Varnishes, Oils and Dryers. 
Importers of Lithographic Stones, 








Supplies and Bronzes. 











CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS, TORONTO, LONDON 
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THE CHAMBERS DROP-ROLL DOUBLE-SIXTEEN FOLDER WITH KING FEEDER ATTACHED. 











THE KING FEEDER RECORD 
FOR AUGUST 


Two more machines ordered by GEORGE F. LASHER, Philadelphia. 


Three machines erected in bindery of THE TIMES PRINTING HOUSE, 
Philadelphia. 


Four more machines started in bindery of CURTIS PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, Philadelphia. 


One machine delivered to J. J. ARAKELYAN, Boston, Mass. 


These Feeders are all in connection with 


CHAMBERS DROP ROLLER FOLDING MACHINES 


This Combination Gives Satisfaction 





CHAMBERS BROTHERS COM PANY 


Folding and Feeding Machines 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE DUPLEX 








Flat-Bed, Web- 
Perfecting 


Newspaper . “S| LA = a : : ' 4,6,7,8,10 or 12 page 
P ress | BLY jas > a perfected papers 
lame P< : per hour 


PRINTS from TYPE — ie Without Stereotyping 











THESE CLIPPINGS are from the pages of a most 
interesting booklet, just published. A unique and 
remarkable collection. SEND FOR ONE. 


WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT THE DUPLEX. 
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THE MONOTYPE 














machines can be put is the work of a 

large job and catalogue office, where it 

must produce, with facility, not only book 

and magazine composition, but tabular 
and intricate job work. If it will not do all of these 
classes, then it has no place in a great job-printing 
establishment. 

Of the many machines that have been offered to 
the printer, the Monotype alone can meet all of the 
above requirements. 

It is with pleasure that we reproduce on the fol- 
lowing pages specimens of book and magazine work 
from the well-known establishment of The Sparrell Print, 
of Boston, who are using our machines for all classes of 
periodical and difficult job composition. 














Hadwen Swain Mfg. Co. 
orem un. | Wood & Nathan Co. 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 





W. P. Gunthorp, Jr. 


Chicago Representative One Madison Avenue, New York 
334 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 
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THE MUSICIAN 





European development in France and Russia of 
German ultra-romanticism, would not be a new 


school at all, but only an offshoot of German 
Even the very great 
majority of the classic German lIvric Lieder are 
not vocal in the sense of considering the claim of 
If they had been, they would have 
‘lived more prominently through the present stress 
of the vocal art, instead of being swept to one side 


instrumental development. 


the singer. 


THE LEGATO TOUCH 
MARIE BENEDICT 


All the infinite variety and beauty of tonal effect 
which lie hidden somewhere within the strings of 
the piano, waiting to be called into being, are 
brought down in the last analysis, to different 
forms of the two touches, or divisions of touch, 
which we call legato and staccato, colored and vital- 
ized by the individuality of the player. 


These 


wrist relaxed, so 
weight falls on 
direct pressure 
finger in contac 
wrist. In all t 
flexible if good 
Each tone mus 
string, if we wot 
beauty which is 

But does som 





by the dramatic tendencies of instrumental writing. 


I appeal on behalf of the progres 
composition against the exclusive 
Franco-Russian imitators of Ger 
fashion is sapping the vitality of Am 
We are in great danger of h 
liant progress stopped in musical gi 
the exclusive devotion of America 
studied in Germany to the forms 
mental school. 


sition. 


NOTES 


Dupont’s one-act prize opera, La Cabrere 
herds the Goats), will have its first Germ 
at Vienna during the fall. Dupont has } 
was unable to attend the competitive 
Milan. It was feared that he would fall 
sumption, but we are glad to hear that 


this danger. 
ok 


German papcrs say that Boito’s Nero 
out at Milan during the coming winter. 
have been made for many years. Gray, 
years writing his brief Zlegy, was a hur 
worker in comparison with Boito. Ong 
that the success of Nero will be equal 
deliberation spent upon its composition. 


* 


Max Klinger will carve the Wagner 
erected in Leipsic. The monument will g 
the Alten Theater, and probably will re 
for its completion. Professor Klinger ] 
signed the work in a full-sized cartoon, ¢ 
small plaster sketch. Wagner is represe! 
upright, clothed in an undulating robe. 


* * 


At Bern, Switzerland, were perforn 
Symphonic Fantasy by Volkmar Andrex; 
voices, mixed chorus, and orchestra, by 
tled The Wandering Jew; an orchestral 
Lauber; a Pastoral Fantasy by W. Pi 
quartet by Henri Marteau (his first c 





formed in public), and a musical poem} 


Choir and Choral Magazine 


SEPTEMBER, 


1904 








CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 
REFORM 
H. E. KREHBIEL 
A year ago or so the reigning pope, Pius 
X, began a movement for the reform of the 
liturgical music of the Roman Catholic 


tury. 


which was based on the Medicean edition 
brought out at the original instance of 
Gregory XIII early in the seventeenth cen- 


There is a large apprehension and also 
a large hope that, unlike those of Pius IX, 





church. In this 
example set by 
within the last ff 
a generation agg 
effort to abolish} 


Pius X has la 


August, 1904, Publica 
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Pius IX was qu 
of reform as his 
attempted reforn 
most notable fru 
lishment of the 
and its spread 
world. Without 
made for good. 

many bishops, 

organists to the 

goes under the 
also to the vene 
sitions of the clas 
the results were 
It did not even 

performance of { 
which an official 
was made, publi; 
for adoption by 
Congregation of 
retained by coun 
parish churches; 
the official book 
on an editiori o 
had labored, wa 


Compass shown by letters in brackets []. 
staff indicated by small letters ; on staff by CAPITAL letters ; above staff 


FOLIO EDITION—SHEET MUSIC 


SECULAR SONGS 
HIGH VOICE 


First letter is lowest note; n 


LOW VOIC 


| 
| GRIEG, EDVARD 





tack on the part 


Why? (Warum?) Op. 


. KEY COMPASS PRICE 
GRIEG, EDVARD A Swan (Ein Schwan). D 
A Swan (Ein Schwan). YF [d to F] $o.25 At the Brookside (An 
At the Brookside (An einem Bache). G 
einem Bache). A [E to E] «33 Het ‘Pier. The 
First Primrose, The (Mit einer Primula 
(Mit einer Primula veris) 5 
veris). G> [db to gb] 25 ‘ = 3 
From Monte Pincio From Monte Pincio 
(Vom Monte Pincio). Gb [db to ab] .60 (Vom Monte Pincio). Ep 
Mountain Maid, The Mountain Maid, The 
(Das Kind der Berge). . (Das Kind der Berge). 
Op. 67, No. 2. F Min. [c to gb] “35 Op. 67, No. 2. DM 
Old Mother, The (Die N ; 
alte Mutter). B Min. [d to F] .35 — —. - GM 
JOHNS, CLAYTON _ TSCHAIKOWSKY, P. I. 
If Love were Not. D» [E> to g)] .50 | Disappointment (De- 
SALTER, MARY TURNER ception). Op. 65, 
eet s . No. 2. EM 
ty. x * to a! ‘ | 
se : pes : - None but the Lonely 
TSCHAIKOWSKY, P. I. Heart (Nur wer die 
Disappointment (De- Sehnsucht kennt). 
ception). Op. 65, No. Op. 6 No. 6. c 
2. F Min. [bp to F] +30 











Three Publications of the Oliver Ditson Company, Boston 
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Color Photography 





THE THREE-COLOR PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS 


DAY BAKER 


Epitor’s Notr.—In our June, 1902, issue we published an article by Mr. Day Baker, entitled “The Commercial Application of 
Three-Color Photography.” The text was illustrated by a number of colored plates, produced by the process described. The subject 
proved so popular that our edition was exhausted, and we have had many requests for the reprinting of the article, or other papers on 
the same subject. That we might meet the demand of our readers, we requested the author to enlarge on his June article, illustrating 
in greater detail the interesting process. Of a necessity, portions of the previous article are repeated in this paper, in order that the 
reader may understand the fundamental principles of the process. 


HERE has been and always will be a demand for illustra- 
tions in colors. The fact that colors more faithfully represent 
the subject portrayed was recognized centuries ago. The 
Egyptians, as early as 2000 B.C., executed pictures or carvings 
on walls and buildings, and on the sarcophagi or burial cases of 
their dead, and then colored them with pigments, which, in many 
instances, have endured to the present. From that time this desire for pictures, 
images, and designs in color has continued, ever increasing as the years and 
centuries rolled by. 

Did you ever notice the man at a news-stand looking for a book or magazine? 
He scans the list, opens two or three, and hurriedly runs through the pages. If 
one of the publications be illustrated in colors, almost invariably it is the one pur- 
chased. ‘This is an every-day occurrence. We all love colors — they attract; and 
whatever attracts has a commercial value aside from its artistic worth. The 
magazine and book publishers are realizing that the successful sale of their illus- 
trated publications requires the introduction of color, and they are responding to 
this demand as fast as the state of the art of color reproduction will allow. 

It is this incessant call for pictures, photographically correct, and in their 
proper colors, that has brought into existence the Three-Cclor Photographic 
Process. The chromolithograph has, until quite recently, been considered the 
only practical medium for the production of colored illustrations. This process 
requires from seven to seventeen or more printings from stone, using as many 
colors and tones of ink. The drawings on these many stones are very expensive 
on account of the skill required by the lithographic artist. 

We all know that the colors of the solar spectrum which we call red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, and violet, can, by combination, or with the introduction of 
white, be made to produce any color or shade. Sir David Brewster announced 
the discovery of the fact that the primary or fundamental colors consisted of red, 
yellow, and blue, and that all others could be produced by combination. From 
a scientific standpoint this is a mistake, as no mixture of these colors will produce 
white. However, it is possible, by various combinations of these three colors, to 

make, with the addition of white when required, a sufficient number of colors and 
tints to produce illustrations of a high class, in which the colors approach closely 
those of the original. 
[ 163 ] 





Page from Photo Era, the American Journal of Photography 
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AS MADE AND 
COMPOSED ON THE 


MONOTYPE 





5 Point 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST 


5% Point 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ 


6 Point 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ 


7 Point 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP 


8 Point 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNO 
9 Point 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMN 
10 Point 
ABCDEFGHIJKLM 
11 Point 
ABCDEFGHIJKL 


12 Point 


ABCDEFGHIUK 





AS MADE FOR 
THE CASE BY THE 


MONOTYPE 








14 Point 


ABCDEFGHIJ 


18 Point 


ABCDEFGH 


24 Point 


ABCDEFG 


30 Point 


ABCDE 








August 17, 1904. 


Gentlemen: 

We are sending you by mail a few 
specimens of work done on our Monotype 
machines, which we feel assured will 
interest you. 

Our business to a great extent runs 
to advertising specialties, and it is 
necessary to have considerable matter 
set entirely out of the ordinary. 

The distinctive page from the Photo 
Era can but commend the Monotype to all 
lovers of beautiful typography. 

In evidence of our approval, and 
belief in the Monotype for clean, all- 
round, satisfactory composition, it is 
our intention to place an order with you 
at an early date for an increase in our 
plant. 

Yours truly, 
The Sparrell Print. 





Messrs. Wood & Nathan Co., 
1 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 
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Che Seybold Improved Holyoke Cutter 





en 
gvBOLP "4c WINE co, 
DAYTON, ones 











AUTOMATIC AND TREADLE CLAMP 








The Only Cutter Built with an INDEPENDENT AUTOMATIC CLAMP. 
Cuts as accurately as a Hand Clamp. 

Our latest efforts will no doubt be appreciated by many users of cutting machines, who have long 
felt the necessity of a fast Automatic Clamping Paper Cutter which would be both practical and reliable 
for the finest and most accurate work, and at the same time have sufficient weight and strength to with- 
stand the strain of modern demands. 


THE IMPROVED HOLYOKE WILL EASILY FULFIL EVERY REQUIREMENT. 
Built in sizes 34, 38, 44, 48, 54,64, 74 and 84 inches. 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CO. 


Main Office and Factory . . DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BERLIN LONDON 


Manufacturers of high-grade Machines for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, Paper Mills, Paper Houses, etc. 
Southern Agents—J. H. SCHROETER & BRO., ATLANTA, GA. THE J. L. MORRISON CO., Toronto, Can. 
LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION (St. Louis, Mo.), PALACE OF LIBERAL ARTS, Block No. 10 
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DEXTER FOLDERS 
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THE DEXTER SPECIAL MAGAZINE FOLDER. FOLDS QUADRUPLE SIXTEENS AND 
DELIVERS THE SIGNATURES WITH EDGES CUT OPEN. 





THE NEW DEXTER RAPID DROP ROLL JOBBING, BOOK AND PAMPHLET FOLDER. 





Folders of every description. Feeders for Printing Presses, Folding Machines and Ruling Machines. 








DEXTER FOLDER CO. World’s Fair Exhibits 
Liberal Arts Building, Block ro 


we | 


Administration Building a Model Print Shop 
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DEXTER FEEDERS 








‘ 





THE DEXTER AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACHINE ATTACHED TO A SHEET-FEED 
ROTARY PRESS. SPEED, 3,000 SHEETS PER HOUR. 





THE DEXTER AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACHINE ATTACHED TO A 
DOUBLE-FEED PRINTING PRESS. 








SO LE AGENT §& 





Great Britain and Europe 
T.W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, London, Eng. 
Canada, J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto 
Australia, ALEX. Cowan & Sons 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide 
South Africa, Joun Dickinson & Co. 
Cape Town, Johannesburg and Durban 








Write for Catalogues and Full Information. 


DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


Main OFFICE AND Factory —PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


BOSTON 





Southern Agents —J. H. SCHROETER & Bro., Atlanta, Ga. 


| Mexico — Louis L. Lomer, Mexico City 
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Je HARRIS — 
AUTOMATIC PREY 
(TON OO ae 





























Suppose you were turning your color work out at from 5,000 to 8,000 
impressions per hour, two colors at once, with absolutely perfect register. 
How would your costs be affected ? 

That is what you can do with the Harris Rotary. 

A wise pressman who has tried all ways of printing says that the only sure 
way to get a register on colors in excess of the number printed at one opera- 
tion is to use comparatively small sheets, such as the Harris Rotary uses. He 
says that with larger sheets the expansion and contraction caused by changes 
in the humidity of the atmosphere will often utterly ruin the register. 

Lithographers are much interested in these presses, as well they may 
be. These machines are revolutionizing color printing. 


[pee 














FOR FULL PARTACULARS, ETC., ADDRESS 
THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. 
CHICAGO— OLp Co.tony BvILDING NILE 5, OH IO NEW YORK— 26 CorTLanpT STREET 


For machines in countries other than the United States and Canada, 
address the Anglo-American Inventions Syndicate, Ltd., 19 Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, London, E. C., England. 
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DIRECT CURRENT 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 


FOR OPERATING ALL CLASSES OF PRINTING 
PRESSES AND ALLIED MACHINES 





COTTRELL PRINTING PRESS WITH SPRAGUE MOTOR EQUIPMENT 


PRINTING BY ELECTRICITY 
P vies better results than any other method. The successful 


printers of to-day use our motors to drive their presses, cutters, 

stitchers and other machines, because of their economy and 
reliability. Our motors are specially designed for this class of work, 
and our long experience enables us to give correct specifications for 
the most complicated service. By the use of our motors the output is 
increased and the cost reduced. 


Write for Booklet No. 2114 


SPRAGUE 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
527 WEST THIRTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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SCOTT PRINTING PRESSES 


FOR 


Lithographers, Printers and Publishers 














Lithographers 


THE SCOTT One and Two Color Lithographic Rotary 
Aluminum Presses are standard machines. The illustration 
shows the Scott new style fast running Lithographic Press, with 
printed-side-up delivery. There is no delivery cylinder, fly- 
sticks or cords to smut the sheets. Send for catalogue. 








Printers 


THE SCOTT Two-Revolution Press is made for high-grade 
printing. It is built with two and four form rollers, also with 
rear, front fly, or printed-side-up deliveries as desired. The 
machine is driven by our new bed motion, which has no inter- 
mediate gear, and therefore no lost motion. Perfect register 
is assured. 











Magazine Publishers 


THE SCOTT Two-Roll Magazine Press shown here will pro- 
duce magazines of 4, 8, 12, 16, 20, 24, 28 and 32 pages at a 
running speed of 16,000 copies per hour, and 40, 48, 56 and 64 
pages at a running speed of 8,000 per hour. When producing 
32 pages or less, folded to half-page size, two copies of different 
publications can be delivered separately. Extra printing cylin- 
ders can be attached to print an additional color on the outside 
cover pages, and the covers can be of a different quality or color 
of paper. 








Newspaper Publishers 


THE SCOTT Three-tiered Press shown here will produce 4, 
6, 8, 10 or 12 page papers, inset, pasted, cut and folded, at a 
running speed up to 26,000 per hour. It is the om/y three-tiered 
press, two pages wide, that will produce 14, 16, 18, 20 or 24 
pages with all the pages inserted before folding at a speed of 
13,000 per hour. The illustration shows cylinders for printing 
an extra color on the outside of the upper web. 














Walter Scott & Co. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., U.S. A. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 41 Park Row ST. LOUIS OFFICE, Security Building 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 321 Dearborn Street BOSTON OFFICE, 7 Water Street 








CaBLE ADDRESS—WALTSCOTT, NEw York 


SCOTT ALL-SIZE ROTARY.— Prints 88 different lengths of sheet. 
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JDEERLESS CARBONBIACK 


very ink maker that tries it | New York. March 3, 1898 


We supply the Black Ink used by the 


rereyalebatetsss 1m @) Ns it — “Inland Printer” for their letterpress 


and half-tone work, and this Ink is 


Vy 


made with your Peerless Black, experi- 
ence having taught us that no other 
Black will give so good a result in fine | | 


very ink made with it priiiis perfectly| teres snhatttone inks 
with a black Jopaveetebatt impression. for many years, and that we continue 


te use it is a proof that we consider it 


iy. 


a Black of exceptional merit 
Yours very tru 


JAENECKE BROS, & FR sCUNEEMAN 





ead these letters from 
representative ink makers. London, January 29, 1897 


We have used your PEERLESS | 
CARBON BLACK for the last thirteen | | 
years for making the fine Black Ink we 

- i ‘ Pm supply to the British Printer” af 

reve) \< at wats printing Bal this paper - with which ‘scr iad prints its fine 
° v ° . Letterpress and Process work } | 

mats balre used was made Sandal 1t. We think’ we were the first in Eng 


land to use your Black,andweconsider | | 


a” 


that we, in a sense “discovered” it. We 
have much pleasuie in adding that it 
has always been very reliable and | 


very ink atta eds) 2 Cy atejeitel use it continues to give us the greatest satis 


. is ul : faction. We are. dear si 
tor litho and half tone inks. ag 


MANDER BROS 


Ye. 


Philadelphia, August 9, 1902 
bs 7 fi . Referring to yours of the 6th, we find 
Wes eTe Coat: or trial the Peerless Black fully maintaining 
sent free the superior quality that has character- 
i ized it over other Garbon Blacks 
Yours very truly 
CHAS. ENEU JOHNSON -& CO 











amples, prices, etc. can be 
obtained from:— 


aD 





Made by THE PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CoO., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Sole Agents: BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS HAMBURG 
8|-83 FULTON ST. 63 FARRINGDON ST. IS RUE ELZEVIR... S5-57 NEUVERWALL. | | 























EFLECTION 


will show that this page of THE INLAND PRINTER, among all 
the other fine advertisements, has Individuality and Distinction. 


These are the qualities which characterize our work in Writing, Designing, 
Illustrating and Engraving. 


@e Inland-Walton Engraving Company 
120-130 Sherman Street, Chicago 


Local and Long-distance Telephones 
4230 - 4231 




















THE TYPES OF 
HIGHEST MERIT 


INE clothes do not always cover 

the best man, but one’s chances 

for success are vastly greater 

than if he is shabbily or slovenly 

dressed. So with the Printer— 

Good Type does not always 

mean success, but it places 

opportunity within reach, and 

it’s up-to-the-Printer to take 

advantage of it. Now, here’s where we come in. 
We make type, and it’s good type, too—in design, 
originality and durability. A booklet entitled 


“ADS THAT PAY” 


just issued by us, shows the popularity of Keystone 
Nickel-Alloy, Universal Line Type among the fore- 
most Publishers and Advertisers in America. The 
standing of these Publishers and Advertisers is most 
convincing evidence of the superior quality and style 
of the faces they have selected to exploit their wares 











THE KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY 


Philadelphia and New York 
BOSTON : CHICAGO ::; RICHMOND =: ATLANTA 





SEND ORDERS DIRECT. THE KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY HAS NO OTHER CONNECTIONS 





N. B.—We invite you to write us for booklet and also ask any of the publishers or adver- 
tisers mentioned how they like Keystone Type. You will be satisfied with what they say 


SET IN OUR POWELL SERIES. INITIAL CUT No. 3067. PRICE, 75c. MORTISED 








KEYSTONE WINNERS 





“THE TYPES THAT TALK” 

















Cardinal 2 Encore 

Cardinal Italic Encore Condensed 
Admiral Eneore Extended 
Laureate Niagara 

Whittier : Powell 

Ben. Franklin Italia Condensed 
Ben. Franklin Cond. a Standard Gothic 
Ben. Franklin Open Compressed Gothic 
Bulletin : : John Alden 

Charter Oak | Priscilla 

Lining DeVinne : Lining Ancient Roman 
Lining DeVinne Cond. || © Venezia 

Salem John Hancock 
Casion Old Style , John Haneock Cond. 
Caslon Italic John Hancock Ex. 









































All cast of Nickel-Alloy, on the Up-to-date Systems of Universal Line 
Point Body and Point Set, by the 





ee, 


THE KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY 


Philadelphia and New York 
BOSTON :: CHICAGO » sss RICHMOND :: ATLANTA 





SEND ORDERS DIRECT. WE HAVE NO OTHER CONNECTIONS 











APOE ANS TORI 
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Calendar 1905 Pads 


Stock Certificates 
Bond Blanks 
Diploma Blanks 

















> We are the originators of these specialties for printers’ use. x 


Our Calendar Pads are Lithographed (not printed), which 
insures uniformity of color and margin. 
We have 38 styles and sizes. Samples for 1905 now ready. 
Our line of blanks is recognized as the largest and most com- 
plete on the market. 
100 styles Stock Certificates 
47 ” Bond Blanks 
10 ” Diplomas 
4 - Check Blanks 


Samples and prices on application. 





LIFE-SIZE PORTRAITS (BUST) 


PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES 


Finest quality CRAYON LITHOGRAPHS, on extra quality and weight of paper. Size, 21x28 inches 











Lithographers, whose facilities are limited, will find it to 
their advantage to have us execute their large orders for color and 
commercial work. 

We run eighteen lithograph presses, sizes 17 x 22 to 44 x 64 
inches (your imprint on your orders). 

Trade work is one of our specialties. 


GOES LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 
Sixty-First and Clark Streets 
CHICAGO 


1-2 
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‘Buffalo eile always work”’ 





Not the Oldest Printing Ink 
Not the Largest ) Works 
Nor the Only in the World 





One that makes ink that satisfies both printer and customer. 
One that makes the prices right. 


Bu f— One that delivers the goods promptly. 


One that has a constantly increasing trade. 
One that you can “‘tie to”’ with safety. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


E. F. RYcHEN, Proprietor. 











AMERICAN IDEAS 


AMERICA IS NOT LARGE ENOUGH TO HOLD AMERICAN PRINTING INVENTIONS 


These find a ready sale on the British market, which presents a field as remunerative as it is world-wide. 
Walker Bros. have absolutely unrivaled facilities for placing well-tested inventions on the British 


market, and are open to take up sole agencies for approved lines. 
Che Brrttsh Market 


WALKER BROS., of Bouverie Street, London, are known throughout British 
printerdom as the suppliers of everything, from a bodkin to a mammoth news press. 
Their staff of representatives moves in the best trade circles, and by them Great 
Britain and Ireland is systematically worked. Walker Bros.’ house circular, 
“The Printers’ Engineer,”’ mailed gratis monthly to every known printer in the 
British Empire, is not only read but kept for reference. It is questionable if any 
house in the world has better means of reaching the trade at home and abroad. 


WALKER BROS. 


Printers’ Engineers and Sundriesmen 


51 BOUVERIE STREET, E. C.. LONDON, ENGLAND 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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FULLER AUTOMATIC FEEDERS 











For Printing Presses, Folding Machines, Ruling Machines, etc. 





NEW MODEL 
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Accurately feeds all kinds of paper, light or heavy. 
Can be attached to any make or style of Printing Press working flat sheets. 
Adapted to all classes of letterpress, lithographic or color work. 


INCREASE IN PRODUCTION OF TEN TO 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT OVER HAND FEEDING, PERFECT 
SAVING IN WASTAGE OF STOCK. 


WE GUARANTEE AN 


REGISTER AND 








Thousands in successful operation. 


FIsHER BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


E. C. FULLER COMPANY new ’york 
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GHICAGOROLLER @O 


MANUFAGEURERS _ OF 


ei NESS ROBBINS 


SIG 16 SHERMAN ST, CHICAGO, ILL. 


DURABLE 
e WIRE STITCHER 
Brehmer Wire Stitcher O n : 


When you do wire work on 
a Brehmer Wire Stitcher 
your operator produces a 
neat, clean, perfect stitch. 

















:The 20th Century RELIANCE 

















Over 25,000 Brehmer 
Stitchers in successful 
operation. A choice 
of thirty-six styles. 





PRICES 


No. 58—Special 

Gauge for calendar 

pad stitching, 
8275 


No. 88—For 
calendar work and 
. printers’ general 
i, Stitching, - €150 


o. 830—For 

rinters’ general 

itching and cal- 
endar work. 
Treadle power, 
Bench style, #80 











) CHAS. BECK PAPER CO. Ltd. 
PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO., Chicago, U.S. A. 609 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Sold by KLIMSCH & Co., Frankfort a. M., and A. W. PENROSE & Co., London. 

















BE PREPARED FOR FALL TRADE WITH OUR SAMPLE SETS, 
preventing orders being placed with out-of-town parties. 

















; . . Our Sample : 
Wedding Invitations eee Commercial 
° tint ° 
Calling Cards |g | Letter Headings and 
Embossed Stationery~ | Write for Business Cards 
information. 











WM. FREUND © SONS, 174-176 State Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Exclusively Copperplate Engraving and Steel-Die Embossing 
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If you would like to know how others succeed with our 


METALLIC 
OVERLAYS 


PATENTED JULY 19, 1904 


Write for circular “As Others Found It, So Will You.” 








GILBERT, HARRIS ©& CO., 334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








PERFECTION QUOIN 
TJ 


J—The segment 
which locks 
the Quoin. 













peereae bs 














: 
oe 


Patented 
June 28, 1904 


UGCA 


APL ISLGGR 











A GLANCE at the illustration will show the perfect adaptability of the device for locking the quoin. After the segment is 
inserted it is impossible for the quoin to loosen itself. All in one piece so no time is lost in looking for pieces or plugs. 
Operated by any of the standard keys. Equally efficient on platen or cylinder presses. Endorsed by all who are using them. 


SMALL SIZE, ..... $3.00 PER DOZEN. | LARGE SIZE, ..... $5.50 PER DOZEN. 


Manufactured by PERFECTION QUOIN COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Ge “GOSS STRAIGHTLINE” No. 37 





SPECIAL FOUR-DECK GOSS QUADRUPLE STRAIGHTLINE 





Has Combination Top Deck for printing half-tone and color newspaper supplements in addition to 
the regular newspaper product, from electrotype or stereotype plates. Has special ink distribution 


and oil offset devices. 
CAPACITY— 24,000 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16 or 
12.000 20, 24, 28, 32 page papers per hour. 


One extra color can be printed on the outside pages of any product or section of collected product. 

Three extra colors can be printed on the outside pages of 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 page papers, and on the 
outside pages of each part of collected products. 

Three extra colors can be printed on outside pages and one extra color on inside pages of 4, 6, 8, 
12, 16 page papers. 


PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. LONDON — 90 Fleet Street. 


NEW YORK— 312 Temple Court. 
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UIT Tryenene renee verere eveneerenere veneneeveneerenenere vevenevenentnt2 


JENNEY MOTORS 4s 
A WORLD POWER 4f @& ” 


ENNEY MOTORS are to-day driving 
the wheels of hundreds of varied indus- 
tries the world over, But in no industry 
are they so largely used as in the print- 
ing trade—in fact, the Jenney Motor has 
become known distinctively as 


he Printer’s Motor 


On account of the loose belt and idler feature 
used on these motors in driving cylinder presses, the 
smoothest running conditions are obtained, and the 
wear and strain on the motor and press are reduced 
to the minimum. 

This means better printing, fewer repairs and 
increased life of motor and press. And as long as 
you run your plant without Jenney Motors you are 
paying out too much for power. These motors are extremely economical from every point of view. Write us for 
estimate on equipping your entire plant, or any one machine. Ask for photos of printing equipments. 


Jenney Electric Mfg. Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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HE history of great inventions and improvements 
in printing machinery is simply the record of the 
demand for them. With the rapid growth of publica- 
tions of all kinds and enormous circulations there has 
always come the improved printing machinery to make 
it possible to handle the output easily and economically. 
The C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. have aided the printer 
and held his confidence in these matters for nearly fifty 
yeas—WHAT A SPLENDID RECORD.—Dur- 
ing all this time thousands of Cottrell Presses shipped 
all over the World, have met every demand for increased 
production and superior press-work—FIFT Y YEARS 
of press building—FIFT Y YEARS 
of wisely watching what printers 
wanted and needed—FIFTY 
YEARS of inventive experience and 
skill have trained and qualified us as 
the leading Printing Press Manufac- 

turers in the World today. 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 


NEW YORK WESTERLY CHICAGO 
ILL. 
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Not a riddle....but...a fact 


Around everywhere....where 
progress is....but never in the 
way of it... QUEEN CITY INK 


And — we say.... @eT the habit 
Queen City Ink habit....it pays 


THE QUEEN CITY 
PRINTING INK Co. 


1925 South St. CINCINNA 

H-D- 345 Dearborn St C 
BOOK 147 Pearl St. - ------ Bosto 
INK: 734.5 St PHI I 





COATED PAPER, MADE BY 
THE CHAMPION COATED PAPER Co. 
HAMILTON, OHIO 
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THE .CROSS -AUTOMATIC 
PAPER FEEDER). 


PILE 
ELEVATOR 
TYPE 


NO COMPRESSED AIR 
NO SUCTION 
NO RUBBER 
NO ELECTRICITY 


~_ es * 
















This style machine is guaranteed to show distinct saving in time over hand feed, no matter how short the runs may be. 
Piling table is lowered and raised automatically, stopping where desired without attention from operator. 





cAMERICAN PAPER FEEDER CO., 185 Summer St., BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 








Pi Costs Money 


Save pi—Save money 


by ordering some 


Challenge Riveted Zinc Galley. 





Challenge Riveted Zinc Galleys 


Write for circular and quantity prices. 


railroad offices a specialty. 


upon receipt of fifteen cents in stamps. 


They’re guaranteed. Special sizes for 


We will mail a sample midget galley 


We also make CHALLENGE PLATE ZINC GALLEYS—they’re cheaper. 








SOLD BY 
DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 








Manufactured by The CHALLENGE— 


MACHINERY CO., Grand Haven, Michigan 








SALESROOM AND 
WAREHOUSE : 


127-129 Market St., CHICAGO 
































THE HEAVIEST, SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSOMEST TWO-REVOLUTION. COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THAT OF ANY OTHER. 



















THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul; St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis; 
Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington; A. G. Elliot Paper Company, Dallas; E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd., New Orleans; Fundicion Mexicana de Tipos, City of 
Mexico. On the Pacific Coast—The Southwest Printers Supply, Los Angeles; Pacific Printers Supply House, Seattle; Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco. 


THE OPTIMUS 
THE OPTIMUS 
THE OPTIMUS 


The line of contact between cylinder and form in printing is 
one-half inch wide. The pressure required is about six hundred pounds 
per square inch for heavy forms. On a forty-inch form the total pres- 
sure is nearly twelve thousand pounds, or six tons. 

Whether a press is well designed to withstand the intermittent 
strain of impression, which comes as a blow, is best told by the absence 
of guttering. Judged in this way the Optimus stands alone. It is the 
only press that does not gutter. Guttering is the evidence of weakness. 
It is the spring of the parts under strain. It is lack of rigidity. 

The Optimus is rigid. A tissue overlay counts for much. Just 
why this is so is due to the original, simple and effective means adopted 
to meet the conditions, and was told with detail last month. It lies in 
construction and direct simplicity. The Optimus differs to be superior. 


SET IN BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER’S CASLON OLD ROMAN 
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BUFFALO , N.Y. 
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HERE’S THE NEW 


DORSEY 











GA Beautiful Old Style Antique 
Letter. @ Complete in All Sizes 
from 6- to 72-Point Inclusive. @Cast 
STANDARD LINE UNIT SET 


@,Send your orders direct or to our nearest 
branch. @ Booklet, showing all sizes, with 
practical specimens, sent on application 








FONT SCHEMIES AND PRICES 








72-Point... 3A, $15.60...L. C. $5.95, C. $9.65 
60-Point... 3A, 12.20..L.C. 4.70, C. 7.50 
48-Point... 2.90, C. 4.60 
36-Point... 2.45, C. 2.55 
30-Point... 1.95 
24-Point... : 
18-Point...15 
14-Point... 
12-Point... 
10-Point... 

8-Point... 5 

6-Point...38a 20A, 
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Weight fonts in multiples of 25 Ibs. up to 36-Point, or 
multiples of 50 Ibs. over 36-Point, at job type prices 


AN ALL-AROUND LETTER SUITABLE FOR 
COMMERCIAL AND FINE BOOKLET WORK 








INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 


CHICAGO —- SAINT LOUIS = BUFFALO 























































THE 


SS, Twentieth Century 
ss Unit Type Cabinets 


SS WENTIETH Century Unit Type Cabinets with steel runs and 
SS ‘*New Departure’’ ch The Unit Type Cabinet represents 
a great stride in cabinet construction. Heretofore the unit system 
has not been applied to type cabinets. Its adaptability is at 
once apparent. Units can be added from time to time as required, 
and there will never be many cases not in actual use. The Units can 
be built up in sections around windows and doors where it is not 
possible to put another cabinet, and it will prove a great saving in 
floor space. No matter what number of units are in use, the whole will 
always present the appearance of a complete cabinet. The height of 
each unit is 123% inches, the top and base each add inches. The 
distinct feature of these cabinets is the WARIOUS DEPTHS OF 
CASES. It is a new feature not found in other cabinets. The Idea 
originated with Mr. L. A. Burton, Gladbrook, Iowa. The cases are 
arranged in series of ten so as to readily take all sizes of type from 
6-point up. Every printer knows how difficult it is to ‘‘fish’’ for small 
type when lying on the bottom of deep compartments. ‘The shallow 
depth for small fonts will prove a saving on the nerves and patience of 
the compositor and will save lots of time for the proprietor. 

The Style B Cap Piece has a drawer 3 inches in depth. This 
drawer is filled with small wooden sort boxes; size, 3x3 inches—a 
total of 60 boxes. These sort boxes are movable and any sort unit can 
be taken from the drawer and carried to the stone or type case. 

A cabinet made up of three Style A Units, with the Style B Cap 
Piece, gives 30 type cases and a practical sort cabinet in a height of 43 
inches— something unprecedented in type-case construction. It repre- 
sents a gain of 39 per cent in case capacity over the best steel-run 
construction heretofore devised. 
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Three Units with Top and Base. 
Arranged like the Window Cabinet. Two pairs New York 
Brackets and two pairs News Cases on top. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY UNIT TYPE CABINETS 


ARE MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


The Hamilton Mfg. Co. 


EASTERN WAREHOUSE MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. TWO RIVERS, WIS. 





A Single Unit, Style A, with Top and Base. 
Occupies floor space 341% x 20%; height with Top and Base 
as shown, 1834 inches. 















PRICE LIST OF UNIT TYPE CABINETS 


WITH FULL-SIZE CALIFORNIA JOB CASES 
















Unit A, 10 cases of various depths ....$17.50 
Unit B, 8 cases, 7 of regular depth .. 15.00 
Unit C, 8 blank cases for electrotypes. 13.00 
Unit D, 8 indexed electrotype cases .. 16.00 





















Cap Piece, Style A, plain ........... 3-00 
Cap Piece, Style B, drawer and 60 sort 

PORetiase ct cccenecdsecdaccecaaaes 7-50 
IASC ICEOS a chcieskacnccadeuxsacsaws 1.50 













In ordering, care should be taken to specify Cap and Base 
Pieces, as they are not included with order for Units unless 
specially mentioned. 

The Style A Unit has ten cases of five different depths. The 
three top cases have an outside depth of 54 inch; the next two, % 
inch; the next one, 1 inch; the next three, 134 inch, which is our 
regular case; and the bottom case has an outside depth of 1% 
inches. This case is very convenient for large poster fonts. 

The Style B Unjt has eight cases, 7 of which are of the 
standard depth, as put in all of our regular cabinets. The top 
case is shallower and has an outside depth of 1 inch. 

Above prices are subject to usual discounts. 
















SEND FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 
Thirteen Style A Units. 


Occupies floor space 103! x 20% inches; 130 cases. A valuable line gauge, graduated to picas and nonpareils, 
The highest case 64 inches from the floor. sent free to every printer who will ask for it. 
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SHERIDAN’S NEW MODEL 





Automatic Clamp, built in sizes 36 inches to 70 inches. 


Write for particulars, prices and terms. 





Selling Agents for Martini and National Book Sewing Machines. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND DESCRIPTIVE MATTER. 


T.W.& C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
56 Duane Street 413 Dearborn Street 46 Farringdon Street 
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THE LATEST 


Quadruple 16 Book Folder 
Double Thirty-two 


. x 
— _ 





All folds are at right angles. All ‘“‘buckling”’ is relieved. 


MADE BY 


BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CO 


ERIE, PA. : 








AGENCIES 








NEW YORK —H. L. Ecsert & Co. CHICAGO — Cuampuin & SMITH 
150 Nassau Street LONDON — W. C. Horne & Sons 121 Plymouth Place 
5 Torrens Street, City Road 
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Wesel Pays the Freight 


Not on everything, but on a large proportion of the Wesel manufactures most commonly 
used by printers. Wesel publishes a list, with discounts, showing all the advantages of 
buying direct from Wesel. Wesel Printing Materials excel in accuracy and quality. 
Galleys, Chases, Brass Rule, Stereo. Blocks, and hundreds of necessary articles are 
delivered to you freight onic at lowest machen prices. 








== PATENT = 
Iron Grooved Block 








Nothing introduced by Wesel for 
the aid of printers has benefited 
printerdom quite so much as this 
unequaled block. Hundreds of the 
best printers consider it indispens- 
able. A study of the illustration 
will show its great range of useful- 
ness. It is absolutely safe and 
reliable. Send for descriptive circu- 
lar, list of users and testimonials. 
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Patented November 13, 1900 


Wesel Self-InKing, Self-Feeding Proof Presses 


Made in 
Two Styles and 
Six Sizes 


No concern employing more than one operator on ordinary 
galley proof presses can afford to be without one of these im- 
proved labor-saving automatic proof presses, any one of which 
will save the wages of from one to four operators, such saving 
frequently equaling the cost of a press in one year. The 
quality of work done is greatly superior to any that can be 
done on the ordinary proof presses. 


These presses have been on the market for six years, and presses sold 
six years ago are still working on daily morning and evening newspapers 
in New York City, doing good work to-day. The print- 
-ing mechanism is illustrated by the accompanying 
sectional engraving. There is an ink fountain, in 
which the flow of ink is controlled perfectly. Below the 
fountain is a composition ductor roller, carrying the ink 
down to an iron distributing cy linder with a vibratory 
motion, which in turn supplies two composition inking 
rollers. The inking apparatus and impression appa- 
ratus are all held in a strong movable frame, which 
travels on square sliding guide blocks, fitted in run- 
ways at each side of the bed, all being moved by the TU 7m — 
handle. The impression cylinder is geared, made of — ° Hl IH ih 
iron, and is covered by a seamless vulcanized rubber 
(not a blanket), which gives a sufficiently soft and 
pliable printing surface. ‘The vulcanized rubber cover- 
ing will last with ordinary care for about two years, and cylinders may be revulcanized at 
small cost. The impression is adjustable. The ro// or web of paper is held on a detach- 
able spindle, and the paper passes around the impression cylinder and is held securely until 
the impression is taken. 
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WESEL makes and sells everything required for Electrotyping, Stereotyping and Photo-Engraving. 


F. WESEL MFG. CO. @ sioccaksonn STREET, CHICAGO 
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SEPIA & CHOCOLATE, 


ANTIQUE & 
TELANIAN 
FINISHES, 


20%*25, 65 LB. 





WRITE FOR SAMPLE BOOK 
TO AGENTS OR TO 
THE MANUFACTURERS. 
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MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 


H.A. MOSES PRES. & TREAS. 
MITTINEAGUE MASS., U.S.A. 


“ITS THE MITTINEAGUE QUALITY” 
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Strathmore Jarchment: 


_N the other side of insert we announce the debut of two 

) new colors, Sepia and Chocolate, to the Rhododendron 

J family in an entirely original finish, “Telanzan.” Every- 

one will recognize the unlimited possibilities of these 

~. two colors and particularly the unexcelled surface of 

“Telanian’”’ finish. Rhododendron is an Ink Saver; 

‘| that is one difference between a good cover and a cheap 

one. The difference in cost between a cheap Cover and 

Rhododendron is “‘sponged”’ up in ink. Why not buy a Good 

cover to begin with and have a Good job to end with. It won’t 
cost any more and you have made a permanent customer. 


“aad { . ae... | 
qe: 44 * 
© s Rhododewdronn « « 
is the synonym for Best in the Cover line, so is Strathmore 
Parchment in the Bond line. Strathmore Parchment is a 
strictly A No. 1 Bond in all respects being manufactured from 
Selected New Rag Cuttings imparting to the paper the strength 
and character, as well as the feel and snap, of a purely high 
grade Bond. As Rhododendron gives the best results for cover 
work so does Strathmore Parchment for all high grade Commercial 
Stationery and Advertising matter. Carried in three finishes, 
Glazed, Linen and Telanian, (The Telanian finish has the same 
handsome and distinctive appearance on Strathmore Parchment 
as on Rhododendron and will not be effaced by dampening), 
two colors, White and Blue and in the regular sizes and 
weights. Envelopes can be furnished to match. €€ Write for 
sample book to our Agents or ourselves. 


























Mittineague: Paper: Company 


H.A.MOSES = MITTINEAGUE, MassacHuUSETTsS, U. S. A. 


PRES. AND TREAS. 


Horerign Agents: 


G. F. Smitru & Son, Ltd., Rupo.teu Meyer, Amsterdam, Holland, Ceintuurbaan 123. 
60, Aldermanbury, London, E. C. Gumace.ius & Komp, Stockholm, Sweden. 
10 and 11 North Chitch Side, Hull, Eng. Mipvpows Bros., 73 Clarence St., Sidney, N. S. W. 
Vienna, Austria, Alois Ebeseder, Opernring 9. U. S. Paper Export Assn., Whitehall Bldg., 
Battery Pl., New York City. 


“It’s the Mittineague Quality.’’ 
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FROM THE REMINISCENCES OF ** EIGHTH MEDIUM ”’ BILL. 


BY ARTHUR K. TAYLOR. 


HEN I was working in St. Louis 
I had a job with one of the big 
houses there; I suppose they 
employed maybe one hundred 
and fifty hands, and there was 
a comical old codger worked 
there as a sort of a general util- 

= ity man; if anything would go 
wrong they’d always send for Jonas Deacon. Man 
with a big load of paper on a truck would break 
through a weak place in the floor with one of the 
wheels; the first thing he would do after the paper 
was straightened up would be to send for old man 
Deacon, who would get his hatchet and saw and put 
a patch on the floor — patch usually about a half an 
inch thicker than the rest of the floor, so it always took 
two men to pull a truck over one. Then if a wash- 
basin would get stopped up, you’d see old Jonas go out 
and borrow a force pump from a near-by plumber until 
he had the basin put to rights. He did pretty nearly 
every thing, from putting new firebrick in the boiler to 
tinkering around the house telephones, and it kept him 
pretty busy. 

Well, they got a new foreman in the composing- 
room, and Jonas took a liking to him, I suppose more 
than anything else because he could never hit it off with 
the man who had charge before. The old foreman 
never liked to have Jonas around; used to tell him 
his face was a picture of bad luck, that he never used 
to see him anywhere excepting where there was trouble ; 
he and a breakdown always went together, and all that 
sort of talk. Told him he wanted him to keep out of 
the composing-room — ’fraid he’d pi something. Jonas 
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didn’t like that pretty well, so as soon as the new man 
came on he set out to make himself agreeable. 

Most of the compositors were sort of sore because 
the new man was trying to make a record, and all of 
them were pretty thick with the old foreman, anyhow, 
so that didn’t make it any easier for the new man, and 
when he found old Jonas more than half-way agreeable 
and sort of sympathetic and all that, why he just natur- 
ally took to Jonas like a sick kitten to a warm soap- 
stone. 

First, the new foreman changed the position of all 
the lead racks and metal furniture cases; told Jonas 
he’d figured it out at home the night before, that the 
way they were before, a man had to walk eighteen miles 
to set seven bill-heads and a window-card, and thought 
it would have to be either to build a trolley line or to 
move the cases. Old Jonas agreed with the new fore- 
man that his predecessor didn’t have enough sense to 
walk on the shady side of the street in August, and he 
helped the new foreman put things to rights, and then 
he began to monkey with things out of his line. One 
day the foreman brought the old man one of the old- 
fashioned rule cases — you know them —as big as a 
full-sized case, and wondered if he couldn’t take some 
of the slats out and put in others so as to make a case 
for a font of combination border. Well, Jonas was 


tickled to death. He let on to doubt if he could fix it; 
never did anything of the sort, and all that kind of talk, 
but finally he took the case down in the basement where 
he had his shop, and nobody saw anything of him for 
pretty nearly a whole day, and then he lugged his case 
up to the composing-room and showed it to the fore- 
Well, the old man had made a pretty neat job of 


man. 
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it, considering, and, while some of the comps. made fun 
of the Cuban landscapes in seven colors and gold still 
on the strips of cigar boxes for slats, it was a fair piece 
of work, and the way the foreman thanked him made 
him feel good for a week. 

That settled it. From that time on, when the fore- 
man wanted any new furniture of any kind, from a 
leader box to a frame for an imposing stone, the old 
man was right on hand, and no matter what else needed 
fixing around the place, the composing-room always 
had the call. And the things he made! [’ll never for- 
get a cabinet that Jonas constructed. He got the fore- 
man to order the cases, not that he couldn’t make them, 
but he just didn’t have time. When he got it finished, 
it looked fairly well if you didn’t go too near. The 
foreman told him he ought to make it as near dust-tight 
as possible, so he put slats across between the cases, 
and if you tried to pull out a full case the probabilities 
were that before you were through there would be a 
good sprinkling of “a’s” in the “o” box, and “m’s” 
in the “c” box. It would just scrape the tops of the 
boxes off level, and no two of the cases fitted alike ; one 
would be tight and another loose, and you always had 
to be tacking from starboard to port and back again 
to get the case out at all. 

But about the craziest idea Jonas had was about a 
new-fangled cap. case. He got to lying awake nights 
thinking about it, and he got it through his head that 
if you made a cap. case that you could move forward 
nearer the compositors, it would result in a wonderful 
saving of time in typesetting. Jonas seemed to have 
an idea that it was a terrible strain on a short man to 
reach after fractions, reference marks and braces, let 
alone caps. and small caps. He went to work experi- 
menting, and he finally rigged up a sort of contraption 
on a single stand, with a lot of levers and slides so that, 
when a man wanted to set from the cap. case, all he 
would have to do would be to press a lever with one 
foot and it would slide the cap. case forward about ten 
inches, and when you took your foot off the case would 
go back to its proper place. All the men in the place 
made lots of fun of it, and only one man would set 
from that case, and he was a little sawed-off and ham- 
mered-down runt who was about half way through his 
trade. Jim Wilkins, who was holding copy in the proof- 
room, told me that one day when this chap was setting 
out of the new-fangled case, a boy going by the end of 
his alley dropped a box of about fifty pounds of Lino- 
type metal, and it fell on the end of the improved foot 
lever, and that cap. case shot out about fifteen feet in the 
air, knocked the compositor half way across the room 
and rained upper-case sorts all over that end of the 
office. After that, nobody wanted anything to do with 
the new-fangled arrangement, and Jonas stopped 
experimenting. 

All this time the rest of the place was going to rack 
and ruin. One of the freight elevator gates was 
smashed. They put a board across two boxes to keep 
any one from falling down the shaft, for Jonas was 
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making a lot of letter-boards; and for three weeks you 
couldn’t run a truck across the fourth floor by the end 
of the folding machine, for a big hole in the floor; but 
old man Deacon couldn’t be disturbed; he was making 
a make-up bank from a half-dozen cracker boxes and a 
secondhand bureau. The things he made used to 
remind me of the easy chairs made out of a sugar bar- 
rel, and the barrel-stave hammocks you used to read 
about in the old Farm and Home Companion. The old 
man seemed to be clean daffy, and I guess he’d been 
at it yet if the boss hadn’t started a new kink in the 
place by installing, as he called it, a “cost system.” 
And you should have seen the row it started! Every- 
body had eight or nine different kinds of blanks to fill 
out about twice a day, and when they were printing 
all the different forms it kept the job department busy 
for two weeks. One of the pressmen told the foreman 
that he didn’t see how they would have time to fill out 
all the different reports; but the foreman, who was a 
prime jollier, told him that after the first of the month 
they were going to run all day and until 10:30 at night, 
taking the day time to make out the reports and every 
night from 7 to 10:30 they would do their work. 

And there was a cross-eyed Scotchman they had for 
sweeping up. The first day they brought him one of 
the forms to make his report out — it was a blank with 
about eleven columns, and across the top in big letters 
“Unclassified Work.’ He said to the foreman, ‘“ Hev 
I thot tae do every day?” “ That’s the orders,” said 
the foreman. “ Weel, then, if that’s the orders, ve can 
count me out at 12 o’clock; I was nae hired fer cleerical 
work,” and he wouldn’t hear to it a little bit. One of 
the pressmen who heard of it thought maybe the 
Scotchman couldn’t write, and was going to give up his 
job to save his pride; so he took one of the forms and 
offered to fill it out for him, and you should have seen 
the look of scorn in Sandy’s eye. “ Ye think I canna 
write?” and with that he took the stub of a pencil and 
in about two shakes he had a spread-eagle with the 
name “ Donald MacCampbell” in a scroll held in the 
eagle’s beak, and it was all done in a style like you 
used to see on the covers of copy-books. “ But, mon, 
I’m nae paid for it; nay, mon,” and Donald never dark- 
ened the door again. But Jonas had no kick coming ; 
he took his “ Unclassified Work” blank and it was: 
“3 hours 45 minutes work on stone frame; 5 hours 
35 minutes new lead rack; 4 hours new style of rule 
case.” It was pie for Jonas, and everything went all 
right for about three months, but.one day the boss sent 
for Jonas to come down to the office. 

“T guess the old man wants me to go out to his 
house to do some work,” said Jonas. But it wasn’t. 
When Jonas walked in the private office, which was 
called the “ hell-box ” by some of the men who knew 
what they were talking about, the boss was looking 
over a lot of Jonas’ time-sheets. 

“Jonas, just draw up your chair there: I want to 
talk over some of these time-sheets. You've been pretty 
busy lately, they tell me?” 





















“Yes, Mr. Nichols, I’ve been working on some jobs 
for the composing-room.” 

“So I see, so I see. When you get a chance | think 
it would be well to fix that elevator gate at the freight 
lift; I came near falling down there last night. But 
as to these slips. Let me see: You draw about thirty- 
five cents per hour, I believe. We'll take that twenty- 
five-case cabinet. Now, the cases are worth .about 
eighteen dollars and seventy-five cents; lumber — ” 

“There wasn’t any lumber bought,” said Jonas; 
“ T made it from packing cases.” 

“Very good. How much did you pay for the 
handles? A matter of two dollars? That’s very rea- 
sonable. Just hand me that catalogue. This cabinet 
here would answer the purpose, I suppose, wouldn’t 
it? It has twenty-five cases, steel runs, projecting 
front; seems all right, doesn’t it? Well, Jonas. with 
your time your cabinet cost me forty-two dollars.” 

“T dare say, I dare say,” said Jonas; “but that’s 
below the catalogue price, forty-five dollars.” 

“Yes, let me see,’ going to the ‘phone. “ John, 
what’s the discount on cabinets?” 

“ Twenty-five, ten, five and three for ten days.” 

“Thanks. Jonas, there’s a slight dis- 
count comes off that price. We lose about ms 
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OCEAN JOURNALISM. 


EDITORIAL. 
Our last week’s issue had to be omitted, 








A circumstance that gives us much distress. 
A tidal wave came leaping through our office 
And pied the forms before we got to press. 

















PERSONAL. 
Bill Jones, our ever-gallant quartermaster, 
Is still on deck, despite a recent spill. 
The next time some one tries to ride a sea-horse 
He’ll get a bridle first. How ’bout it, Bill? 























ACCEPTED POSITION. 

Tom Brown, who everybody will remember, 
Aboard the Grampus has a fine new berth, 
His many friends regret that he must leave us; 

Of such good men as Tom there is a dearth. 

















LOST AND FOUND. 
A stranger in our midst from Cincinnati, 
Who asks us not to mention him by name, 
Lost six or seven meals in quick succession, 
And offers nothing for return of same. 























EXCHANGES. . 
That worthless sheet, the Siren and Propeller, 
Is telling what the sailors’ wage should be. 
The truth about the matter is apparent; 
The Siren and Propeller’s all at sea. 




















ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Professor Prewins, scientist at Princeton, 
Will write next year exclusively for us. 
** Do sea-dogs ever have the hydrophobia? ”’ 
Is one of many questions he’ll discuss. 
— Baltimore American. 
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fourteen dollars on that. Let’s look up ‘ 


that imposing stone.” 

And with that he went down the list, 
new imposing-stone frame with _letter- 
boards, new style rule case, galley cabinets, 
chase racks and about fifteen other items, 
and, after Jonas’ time was counted up, if 
they didn’t cost twice as much as you could 
get all right stuff for, the old man usually 
found they cost three times as much. And 
Jonas — well, he began to think his time 
had about come, and, although he’d been a 
long time around the place, he was that 
scared he didn’t know whether to resign 
right off or wait and get fired. But the 
boss was feeling pretty good and he turned 
round and said to Jonas, “ Hereafter when- 
ever they want any new furniture in the 
composing-room, I think I’ll economize by 
getting it from the supply houses. I don’t 
believe I can afford any more of that Roy- 
croftie mission style furniture of yours up 
in the composing-room; and, Jonas — 
don’t forget to fix that broken elevator 
gate!” 





ADVICE BY AN AUTHORITY. 

Theodore L. De Vinne, America’s foremost 
printer, in a recent letter, wrote: “ Your ‘ His- 
tory of Composing Machines’ reached me to-day, 
and I have spent two hours in its examination. 
I compliment you on the book as one of great 
value and as a model of careful research and 
condensation. It should be read by every printer 
who loves his art.” : 


TAGALOG MOTHER AND CHILD. 
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Photo by Knight, Manila. 
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Written for Tur INLAND PRINTER. 


NEW AND INGENIOUS USES OF THE TYPO- 
GRAPHIC NUMBERING MACHINE. 


NO. II.— BY GEORGE SHERMAN. 


N last month’s article I made the claim that all the 

possible combinations produced by specially con- 

structed numbering devices could be accomplished with 
the ordinary consecutive machines. 

I now propose to demonstrate how it is even pos- 
sible to exceed the performances of special machines 
with the common typographic numbering machine. Up 
to the present time no machine has been specially 
constructed to print any figure any number of times 
and then advance to the next higher figure, and print 
this an entirely different number of times, all at the 
command of the feeder, without losing an impres- 
sion or without stopping the press. Truly, jobs 
requiring numbering of this kind are scarce, but when 
they do bob up the printer contents himself with 
printing the figures from movable type, lifting the 
form and making the changes by hand. I recently 
came in contact with a job of tickets for a drawing 
that were to be printed and numbered in series as 
follows: One hundred tickets to be numbered 1; fifty 
to be numbered 2; twenty-five to be numbered 3; 
twenty-five to be numbered 4, and ten to be numbered 
5. This ratio of quantities was to be repeated for every 
five following figures; that is to say, from 6 to Io, 
from II to 15, and so on, until number 250 was reached, 
making a total of 10,500 tickets and 250 distinct 
changes. To produce a machine that would perform 
such evolutions would entail no end of cost, and when 
finally completed its duties would permit of no wider 
latitude of changes than those particularly noted. 

Here is where ingenuity saved the lifting of the 
form 250 times and at once reduced the running time 
on the job to about one-tenth. 

Up to that time I had printed a multiplicity of 
oddly numbered jobs, and I at once perceived that the 
only way these tickets could be printed with an ordi- 
nary consecutive machine was to find some means by 
which the operation of the plunger could be stopped 
indefinitely and then, at any moment, be made to per- 
form the function of progressing the numerals. 

I locked up the numbering machine with the type 
form, as though it were a conventional job of number- 
ing. After the job was put to press I had the press- 
man lower the screws on the bed so that the maximum 
quantity of packing could be placed under the tympan. 
This packing was of the good, hard, unresisting kind — 
mostly pressboard. By cutting deeply into this pack- 
ing directly under the plunger impression and remov- 
ing a square piece all the way through to the metal 
platen, it is plainly to be seen that the operation of the 
plunger was discontinued. The printed sheet, under 
these circumstances, would naturally receive an inden- 
tation or prick, by reason of the plunger forcing it into 
the opening thus cut. This was overcome by beveling 
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the edges of the hole in the packing, so that it sloped 
gradually to the surface of the tympan. An oiled-paper 
tongue was pasted to the gripper to obliterate the 
printed effect of the plunger. Even this resort is 
unnecessary when it is possible to lock the numbering 
machine with the type in such a manner that the 
plunger strikes just off the edge of the stock. If the 
numbering consists of four figures or less, there is 
ample margin to do this with a five-wheel machine. 

By setting the numbering machine at 1 it is evident 
that, by this method, the number would be repeated 
indefinitely, unless the plunger were forced to act by 
some mechanical means. The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows the means by which the action of the 
plunger is produced automatically at the desired 
moment (Fig. 4). 
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FIG. 4. 


“A” is a lever, made from a piece of regular two- 
point brass rule. The attached extension “B” is a 
piece of very thin steel composing rule, no more than 
one point in thickness. This arrangement is pivoted 
to the tympan by means of a small pin soldered to a 
twelve or fifteen em piece of brass rule, “C.” By glu- 
ing the rule under the tympan and then pressing the 
pivot through the surface “ D,” a very rigid fulcrum 
for the lever will result. A small nut screwed to the 
head of the pivot will hold the lever in place. Adjust 
this nut so that the lever can be moved back and forth 
with the greatest ease. An application of oil to the 
tympan over the surface covered by the lever will facil- 
itate its action. The feeder is now ready to proceed 
with the numbered job, having complete control of the 
action of the plunger. By feeding in the conventional 
way, from right to left, starting at No. 1, it is only 
necessary, with one operation, to allow the little finger 
of the right hand to come in contact with that portion 
of the lever which extends over the bed of the press 
“FE” as soon as the required number of tickets in that 
series has been printed. The result causes the one- 
point steel projection of the lever to cover the hole in 
the packing, thus at once giving action to the plunger. 
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When the machine has been advanced to the next 
higher figure by this means, the lever will return auto- 
matically to its original position “ F,” thus causing the 
machine to remain inactive until progression to the 
next higher number is desired. “G” is a twenty-four- 
point two-em quad soldered to the lever in the position 
illustrated, and acts as a weight, causing it to fall back 
to its horizontal position the moment the impression is 
released, as above mentioned. The quad “H,” pasted 
to the tympan, regulates the advance of the steel rule 
over the plunger. 

With this arrangement it is possible to print any 
figure any number of times and to advance the 
numerals at the will of the feeder, without losing an 
impression. 

In printing numbered work, it is necessary that the 
best feeder available be set to the task — vigilance being 
a vital factor to the prevention of error. When a job is 
printed in series of miscellaneous quantities each, by 
this method, it is always best to make out a schedule 
that should be placed within easy view of the feeder. 
By attaching the press counter to the feedboard it will 
be an easy matter to keep a tab on the quantities to be 
printed in each series, and the plunger can thus be 
caused to operate at the proper moment without any 
danger of error. 

Further practical and ingenious uses of the typo- 
graphic numbering machine will be illustrated in the 
next issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

(To be continued.) 





Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
MODERN MONOTYPE METHODS. 


BY LEON IVAN. 


IM HOGAN, the official devil at Lockett & 
Moldem’s, comes rightfully by his title, for he 
has more tricks locked up in his form than half a token 
of kids his size. The other day a new comp. was hired 
and given some author’s galley proofs, in eight or ten 
point Monotype modern, to correct. He began by 
cursing because the matter was on the galleys upside 
down, and wondering what kind of prints they had 
around there that did not know how to dump. their 
sticks. Hogan, who was taking leads out of dead mat- 
ter, soon discovered that Green was from a little patent- 
interior village and had never seen a Lanston or any 
other machine before, and in a friendly sort of way 
told Green, who was carefully distributing his guide- 
lines and corrections, that “ you'll get trimmed if the 
boss sees you dissing that stuff.” 

“What should I do with it?” 

“Trun it in the box. We never diss. dead Mono. 
You see the em quads ain’t muts. They’s eighteen 
units ; and the three-em spaces is all five, six and seven 
units and won’t justify, and you'll pi the case.” 

“Think I don’t know enough to sort my spaces? I 
worked in a print-shop before you ever saw one, and I 
guess I know my business.” 


Hogan thought a minute and concluded that Green 
did not know it all, so he got industrious and offered 
to help the deadstone man to clean up his dead forms. 
He loaded up a galley of brevier Mono. and, taking it 
over to Green’s alley, called his attention to the weight 
of the galley and the fact that it was all new type; 
then he accidentally pied about half of it. 

“ Hully gee! What’ll the boss say if he sees this?” 
ruefully inquired Hogan. ‘“‘ Don’t say anything and 
I'll hide it.” At the same time he pushed the galley 
between the cases in Green’s frame. 

A few minutes later he appeared with another dead 
galley and pied that before he put it down, in spite of 
Green’s admonitions and offers to help. <A third and 
fourth galley shared the same fate. Hogan told Green 
not to get scared, as he could soon fix them, and kept 
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busy until he had about a dozen galleys all more or 
less pied in the alley. Then putting “alive” signs on 
them, he walked off and told the other men to rubber 
and see what Green would do, for the poor man was 
almost frantic. 

“How on earth did you do that?” inquired the 
first man who went into the alley, and to help out the 
joke, poked his fingers into the matter and said it was 
not set up very strong. 

“The kid did it,” said Green, “ and don’t you see 
you are making it worse? ” 

“ You stick to that and perhaps the boss will believe 
it,” he replied, stirring it up a little more. The next 
iman did the same thing and advised Green to duck 
before the foreman came around. Others followed, 
each adding to the devastation and keepitig Green busy 
explaining how it happened. By the time they all had 
a say, Hogan returned with a big box and the dago 
errand-kid. 

“It’s no good trying to save any of this, is it, Mr. 
Green?” Hogan inquired, picking out the worst galley. 
“T don’t think you can do much good with it. Well, 
in she goes,” philosophically returned Hogan, as he 
pulled out the leads and dumped the metal into the box. 

“T’'ll bet you a nickel I can lift as big a handful as 
you can,” exclaimed the dago. 

“You can like fun,” retorted Hogan, and putting 
two galleys across the box, they began preparations to 
decide the wager. Each pied several lines before he 
got a chunk that would lift. Hogan had a couple of 
sticks up before the dago could get a handful to suit 
him, and Hogan advised him to drive a Dutchman into 
it or he would never get it to lift. When each had his 
handful up they commenced disputing as to their 
respective sizes, and appealed to Green to decide which 
had the bigger piece, but the latter was too horrified 
to have anything to do with them or their wager. So 
they agreed to measure, and in getting their hands 
together, Hogan gave the dago a sly push and knocked 
the type out of his grasp. In retaliation, the latter 
poked his finger through Hogan’s handful and it all 
fell into the box. 

“You did that on purpose,” said Hogan in a stage 
whisper, “and I am going to pi yer galley.” So, suit- 
ing the action to the word, he squabbled the whole 
thing, and the dago, not to be beaten, retorted in like 
manner. This was too much for Green’s nerves, and 
he ran over to the deadstone man to tell him what the 
kids were doing, for he had never seen such destruction 
before. 

* It’s all dead and it don’t matter; besides, the boss 
is rich and he can stand it,’ was the information he 
received, as the man brought the quoin-key smartly 
down half a dozen times on the face of the dead form 
before him. 

Green returned to his frame wondering if he was 
dreaming or had broken into an insane asylum full of 
maniacal printers, so he determined to lick both the 
kids if they did not quit monkeving with the type in 
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that manner. Hogan defied him to do his worst, and 
picked up another galley of type. Green tried to take 
it away, but it all went into the box before you could 
say Jack Robinson. Mr. Johnson, the foreman, knew 
there must be something wrong when he saw Hogan 
so industrious, and being a bit of a josher himself, 
thought it was time to take a hand. No sooner had he 
reached the alley than Green began telling how the 
kids had pied all the type, pulling the leads out and 
fooling with it, but the boss cut him short with the 
remark, “ Don’t let a little thing like that worry you,” 
and told the kids to clean up the muss at once. They 
immediately dumped all the galleys into the box and 
Green’s eyes stuck out with astonishment, which was 
increased when Johnson, pointing to the case in the 
rack, told Hogan to dump that also, as they had too 
many eight-point mod. Mono. cases around. Green 
by this time was trying to guess whether he had ’em 
bad or was among a lot of typographical maniacs, 
and felt like bolting down the fire-escape, for by this 
time there were several hundred pounds of new type, 
worth, he calculated, about 50 cents per pound, in the 
box, for everybody had been dumping dead metal 
into it. 

All the morning, Green had been correcting author’s 
proofs, and according to instructions, carefully saving 
all the matter killed in the galley proofs. “ What is 
this on this galley?” asked Johnson. 

“It’s the dead matter.” 

“ Take a proof of it and mark it killed.” 

Green tied it up and took a proof which he brought 
back and inquired what he should do with it. “ Pin 
the proof to the ticket and throw the metal into the 
box,” was the answer he got, so he smoothed off the pi 
in the box and slid it in very carefully. 

“You ain’t going to throw away the leads and 
slugs, too, are you? Take off the string and pull them 
out.” 

“ But it will all pi.” 

“What do you care. You don’t seem to catch on 
to our modern Monotype methods. Shake the leads and 
slugs out and then take a revise of the other galley.” 

Some time later Johnson returned to see how Green 
was getting on and the latter handed him the proof. 

“Where is the galley?” 

Green pointed to the utensil standing by the leg of 
the frame. 

“ But where is the type? ” 

“Tn the box.” 

“ What?” 

“T pulled a proof of it and dumped it in the box.” 

Green saw by the look of horror and amazement on 
the foreman’s face that there was going to be some- 
thing doing in a minute and, seizing his hat and coat, 
made for the door. Johnson grabbed a side-stick and 
started after him, shouting: 

“You had better duck; you can’t get out of here 
any too gol darned quick, either. You infernal idiot, 
that galley was alive that you dumped.” 
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DISPLAY COMPOSITION. 
BY FREDERIC FLAGLER HELMER, 
VII.— INTERPRETATIVE DISPLAY — AN APPLICATION OF PRECEDING 
LESSONS. 

HE purpose of display, it was early stated in 
these articles, is twofold. One effort of display 
is to attract attention, to ornament the bare setting 
of type, to please the eye; the other aim is to help 
the reader to understand quickly and easily what is 
given to the compositor as copy. Both ends may often 
be attained at the same time and frequently through 
the very same means. Yet the aim at form and style 
does not necessarily produce clearness (as we see in 


The 
Practical Principles 


of 


Typographical Display 


Illustrated with Examples 
Furnished in Twelve Parts 


The latest views on Effective 
Arrangement of Printed Work 


Fic. 1. 


. Fig. 3), nor does the attempt to plainly interpret the 
sense of copy always bring about an attractive display 
(which is quite evident in Fig. 1). In Fig. 3, form is 
put much above interpretation ; in Fig. 1, interpretation 
is undertaken with little thought of form. 

In all actual work there should be a blending of 
these two features, but the lessons of this series so far 
have treated only of display in its capacity for inter- 
preting copy to the reader, i. e., helping out the mere 
words by forms of arrangement, like an extended 
system of punctuation, or in a manner imitating the 
good services of oratorical inflection and gesture. 

In spite of the fact that the devices 
of display which attract a reader’s 
notice come first in order of actual 
service, the interpretative qualities 
seem more fundamental. These, there- 
fore, have been presented in advance 
of the subjects of balance, pattern. 
ornament and the like, not as though 
interpretative display could do without 
them, but as forming a basis upon 
which the devices of form should logi- 
cally be built up. Further than this, 
the majority of compositors and 
designers of display already better 


of 
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understand the art of “ eye-catching ” than the art of 
“showing up the meaning,’ and for this reason need 
to consider especially how the sense rather than the 
sight of things can be furthered by display. 
Numerous means of making composition clear, 


direct and certain ; 

have been The Unconscious. He 

and explained in who knows and knows not 
he knows is asleep. Wake 


noted 


Lessons II to VI; 
among these may 
be recalled the fol- 
lowing, which for 
convenience are given the following reference marks: 

(a) The selection of legible faces. 

(b) The use of a single series or a few harmonious 
faces for unity of effect. 

(c) Effecting distinction or emphasis by using con- 
trast of “ black and white.” 

(d) Effecting distinction or emphasis by using con- 
trast of “ big and little.” 

(e) Effecting distinction or emphasis by using con- 
trast of “ far and near.” 

(f) Effecting distinction or emphasis by using con- 
trast of “ different faces.” 

(g) Subordinating lesser parts in order to give the 
chief points recognition at first glance. 

(h) Presenting “ one thing at a time,” or maintain- 
ing logical order among parts. 

(i) Treating a complex piece of display as made up 
of lesser portions, each a simple piece of display. 

(j) Placing white space between lines, making 
indentations, etc., for the sake of “ illumination.” 

(k) Providing margin as a preserver of unity. 

(1) Using capitals in headings, for emphasis and 
dignity. 

(m) Making changes between capitals, lower-case 
and italic, for emphasis or distinction. 

Now, all these possible elements or factors of dis- 
play may not always be needed, for there is frequently 
a choice to be made between means, as for instance 
among the contrasts (c-e), whether to set important 
lines in a blacker face or simply larger size. Yet it is 
surprising how many of these are applicable even to 
a simple job, each taking its part with some advantage 
to the whole. 


him. 
Fic. 2. 


Che Practical Principles 


YPOGraphical display. Illus 
trated with examples. The 
latest views on effective ar 
rangement of printed work 


FURNISHED IN TWELVE PARTS 


FIG. 3. 
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As an illustration of this, the matter in Fig. 2 is 
offered, set in its one paragraph, undisplayed. At first 
perusal one is likely to find himself making a pause in 
some wrong place, and for a moment uncertain how 
to read it. 

The same matter may be displayed with symmetry 
and pattern and a generous margin, as in Fig. 5, yet 
be no clearer in the first reading. In fact, Fig. 5 seems 
harder to read than Fig. 2. Thus, display for form’s 
sake does not necessarily better one’s understanding of 
the copy delivered to the printer. 

Fig. 4 is prepared with some care as to “ interpre- 
tation.” Any one can read this easily and quickly and 
be certain of the meaning. 

In the first place, it is made legible (a) by the use 
of a plain old-style roman, topped off with a single 
line of black-letter — a little black-letter is read easily 
enough, though much of it is confusing. Then it has 
unity, which is assured chiefly by the margin framing 
it (k), though also by the harmony of the type-faces 
introduced (b). As the matter is brief, subordination 
is not pressed much beyond the point of bringing out 
the heading, which is done mainly by a contrast of 
faces (f), although the distance, comparatively greater 
between lines 1 and 2 than between other lines (e), 
augments the emphasis, with the assistance of a slightly 
larger type-body (d) in line 1. 

Much emphasis, or greater clearness, is given to all 
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the lines in Fig. 4 by the apportionment of white space 
(j) throughout the display. If an all-surrounding 
margin (k) gives unity to the whole, and, as we shall 
see later, makes it attract far more attention, subor- 
dinate or interior margins placed around the various 
lines show up these lines in a way comparable to the 
admission of light among any collection of dark objects. 
As words are set off by spaces in order to help our 





The 
Unconscious: He Who 
Knows and Knows 
Not He Knows is 
Asleep. Wake 
Him! 











FIG. 5. 

recognition of them, so lines may be set off by leads 
or other blank-producing material to help us recognize 
the groups of words. This is in addition to the lines 
being broken into various lengths, which is (or should 
be) for the same purpose. 

It will be noticed in Fig. 4 that lines 3 
and 5 are very short compared to their neigh- 





| The Aneonsctous 


: Be Who Knows 
. and 
; Knows Not He Knows 


is Asleep 
; Wake Him! 





boring lines 2 and 4; furthermore, that the 
spaces which extend in from the sides and 
stand below or above the greater part of these 
longer lines, 2 and 4, are of very appreciable 
value. In fact, the larger spaces flanking the 
little word “and,” between the lines 2 and 4, 
separate the phrase “ He Who Knows” from 
the phrase “ Knows Not He Knows” with 
quite as good distinction as if an almost 
equal distance lay between them with the 
space entirely open. Line 5 is removed far- 
ther from line 4 because “is asleep,” being 
longer than “and,” does not allow sufficient 
space immediately beneath line 4 without the 
extra leading. 

While apportioning space for the sake 
of a general illumination of the job, there are 
other reasons for varying the spaces which 
must not be overlooked.- These may possibly 
be satisfied by the first arrangement, or a new 
adjustment may be needed. In Fig. 4 the 
increased space between lines 4 and 5 marks 
off the complete subject of the sentence from 
the short predicate which follows. This we 
may justify as having grammatical authority, 

| even if it is not demanded by punctuation. In 
| speaking, we would naturally pause before 


9? 


| "4S; 





FIG. 4. 


It is indeed the duty of display to give 
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to printed matter, as far as possible, the clearness of 
speech. As yet we can not attain to this, for oratory 
has set a high mark and typography has but lately con- 
ceived the aspiration. The practice of display may yet 
develop with its numerous elements and possibilities a 
facility of expression that may make the “ art preserva- 
tive” the art presentative, if we may so put it, for we 
now are depending more and more upon type and less 
and less upon speakers. 

Under this view, it is not amiss to have set Fig. 4 
in such a manner as to follow the pauses and emphasis 
that would be given in speaking. 

The subject is distinctly and strongly announced in 
a tone and manner somewhat different from that given 
to the rest. This is accomplished in display, as we 
have already seen, by a contrasting face of type (f) 
and little larger body of type (d) and a distinct sepa- 
ration by white (e). 

“He Who Knows” (included in one line) is a 
speaker’s natural first division of the matter, with 
emphasis placed upon “ Knows ” — marked in our dis- 
play by change to italic (m). After “ Knows Not He 
Knows” would come another pause, and this is also 
a separate line in the display, repeating the emphasis 
placed upon “ Knows” by resuming italic (m), which 
as a compact running letter might even be adopted to 
suggest the speaker’s inevitable hurrying or “ hud- 
dling ” of the words. 

“Is Asleep ” would be spoken deliberately, followed 
by a dropping of the voice (e). “ Wake Him!” as an 
ejaculation, takes a little stronger letter (namely, 
eighteen-point in place of sixteen-point), and being 
isolated in the display has a force 
possibly equivalent to the spoken = —— 
words. | 

These points may be drawn a 
little fine, because the specimen 
(Fig. 4) is brief in matter and 
does not allow the bolder contrasts 
which are so commonly emploved 
in display work. The principles, 
however, apply not only to small 
jobs and refined composition, but 
to larger and complex work — to 
closely set matter as well as to very 
open display such as Fig. 4. 

To illustrate some of the ways 
in which these principles are 
adapted to close or condensed 
work, Fig. 6 has been prepared, 
not as an example par excellence, 
but as an ordinary instance. 

In Fig. 6, subordination is pre- 
eminent. There is no doubt, judg- 
ing by the contrast of size (d), 
that the chief line is that contain- 
ing the words “ Compton Case,” 
nor that the next in importance is 


Scientific Typesetting 


DVERTISING or literary COPY 

put into the proper printing form 

which will produce the most effective results 

Lucid arrangement, combined with the most 
successful devices for gaining attention. 


“Correct composition is to copy what gesture and verbal expression are 
to the words of a speaker.” 


COMPTON CASE 


COMPOSITOR AND PRINTER 


this represents an advertisement of one who desires to 
make known his specialty in the printing line, it is 
thought best to force the reader to notice (g) first the 
name, and next (/) the specialty. After these “ Adver- 
tising Copy ” naturally would follow in the 
attention, being close to the heading and introduced by 
a commanding initial. “ Compositor and Printer” can 
be left to be noticed any time, and the quotation being 
thrown in parenthetically, so to speak, is reduced to ten- 
point. 

The contrasts of distance (¢) are not of such value 
here as they were in Fig. 4. To be sure, space is used 
to emphasize the first line and the next to the last line, 
but otherwise the matter is much condensed. If heavy 
rules were placed where the larger spaces now are, the 
composition would look far more crowded than at 
present. As to style, rules here would be pleasing, but 
as to the matter of assistance in reading they would be 
somewhat detrimental. The present arrangement has 
the effect of placing the work in stronger light (7). 

Freedom is observed in the mixture of capital lines 
with lower-case lines. The advertiser’s name and occu- 
pation are given the dignity of full capitals (/), but the 
heading, as it was desired to be in one line, is placed 
in comparatively narrow black-letter, the full capitals 
of which can not well be employed. 

There would have been temptation to mark a few 
more points of emphasis in the body of the matter, had 
the Cheltenham series an italic. But such detail is not 
necessary; in fact, a reader may be offended by the 
offer of verbal pabulum that is altogether predigested. 

Lesson VII, now, has grouped together many of the 








“Scientific Typesetting” (f). As 
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points brought to notice separately in previous lessons, 
to show how they work side by side and hand in hand 
to develop the meaning of the text. The lessons which 
follow may be expected to show the way in which good 
form and pleasing style may be added to the plain 
composition which endeavors first and mainly to clearly 
declare the meaning. Many elements already noted 
will reappear, only in new roles. Most fortunately 
for display, they are able to perform double service and 
work for attractiveness and clearness at the same time. 
(To be continued.) 
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GOVERNMENT NEWSPAPERS AND MAGA- 
ZINES. - 


BY ARTHUR F. BLOOMER. 
NO. III.— MONTHLY WEATHER REVIEW. 

i ie E most pretentious in appearance of the period- 

icals of the Weather Bureau, Department of 
Agriculture, is the Monthly Weather Review, a quarto 
of sixty-four pages, of which Prof. Cleveland Abbe is 
the editor. While it is largely devoted to meteorological 
observations as affecting the agricultural interests, it is 
eminently scientific and deals with abstruse questions 
concerning atmospheric conditions, as a few titles from 
the number before me will show: 

Disposition of Rainfall in the Basin of the Chagres. 

Solar Halo of February 4, 1904, at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

A Brief Discussion of Conditions Contributing to Freshets 
in the James River Watershed. 

Studies on the Circulation of the Atmosphere of the Sun 
and of the Earth. 

The Temperature Element of the Climate of Binghamton, 
New York. 

These are copiously iilustrated by equations, dia- 
grams and maps. There are many other interesting 
articles, reviews and statistics, with eight pages of full- 
page meteorological maps at the end. 

CLIMATE AND CROP SERVICE. 

These quartos are issued monthly for each State and 
Territory, the number for Nebraska for February con- 
taining a map showing the monthly mean isotherms 
and prevailing winds, and another giving the total 
precipitation during the month, with articles on “ Snow- 
fall in the Mountains,” “Crop Conditions,” and 
“Climatology of the Month,” containing large tabular 
statements. These are enlarged and amplified and pub- 
lished annually also. 

Another edition of Climate and Crop Service is 
issued weekly for each State and Territory, the copy 
before me being for Texas for April 11. This is a sin- 
gle large sheet, giving a general summary of weather 
and crop conditions, with reports from correspondents 
located in the various counties. 


CLIMATE AND CROP BULLETIN. 


This is a single sheet, the size of a newspaper page, 
containing a number of temperature and precipitation 
maps and data bearing on the same subjects. 


It is 
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issued weekly during the summer and monthly in 


winter. It contains more matter than an ordinary 
eight-page pamphlet, but is printed on a single sheet 
for convenience in hanging it up. 


WEEKLY SNOW AND ICE BULLETIN. 


This is issued only in winter, of course, and its title 
sufficiently describes its purpose. 


MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL CHARTS OF THE GREAT 
LAKES. 

These are issued only during the season of naviga- 
tion and pertain particularly to the storms and prevail- 
ing winds. 

DAILY WEATHER MAP. 

These are printed for and distributed at all the prin- 
cipal points of the country, and they are too familiar to 
all to need further description. 

Those desiring any of the above publications should 
apply to the Chief of the Weather Bureau, Department 
of Agriculture. The price of the Monthly Weather 
Review is 20 cents. 

UNITED STATES OFFICIAL POSTAL GUIDE. 


The United States Official Postal Guide 
monthly, consisting of a large number, issued in Jan- 
uary, containing lists of all the postoffices in the United 
States and its possessions —as a whole, by States, and 
by counties — with the postal regulations, notices as to 
foreign postage and mails, and all manner of postal 
information, and smaller numbers for the other months, 
giving the circulars and decisions of the Postoffice 
Departments, postoffices established, discontinued, 
names changed, etc. The contents of the May number 
are as follows: 


isa 


Dispatch of Two or More Registered Letters or Parcels in 
One R. P. E. (registered package envelope). 

Tracer Inquiries. 

Return of Undelivered Request Matter. 

Postmarking and Money-order Circulars. 

Discontinuance of Printed Stamped Envelopes. 

Louisiana Purchase Commemorative Postage Stamps. 

Changes in International Money-order List. 

Money-order Changes. 

Registry Changes. 

Postoffices Established, Discontinued and Names Changed. 

There is much other information for postmasters and 
other postal officials, to whom the Postal Guide is fur- 
nished free, the price to the public being $2 per year. 
The January (1904) number contained 1,108 pages, 
while those for the other months average about fifty 
pages. This is the only Government periodical that is 
not printed by the Government, it being executed under 
contract by George F. Lasher, of Philadelphia, who is 
authorized to sell to others than those connected with 
the postal service. 

PUBLIC HEALTH PUBLICATIONS. 

Public Health Reports is a weekly issued by the 
Public Health and Marine Hospital Service, a bureau 
of the Treasury Department. It is what its name 
indicates —a record of the public health not only all 




















over the United States but throughout the world, with 
statistics showing the ravages of diseases, what mala- 
dies are raging and where, giving special reports from 
regions where epidemics are prevailing. Special arti- 
cles of interest to the medical world are published from 
time to time, and often reprinted separately as supple- 
ments, the titles of some of which now before me being 
as follows: 

The Prevention of the Spread of Scarlet Fever. 

Concerning the Geographic Distribution of the Yellow 
Fever Mosquito. 

Plan of Organization for Suppression of Smallpox in 
Communities not Provided with an Organized Board of 
Health. 

Précis on the Fly and Mosquito as Carriers of Disease. 

Précis on the Management of Outbreaks of Smallpox, 
Diphtheria and Scarlet Fever. 

Précis upon the Diagnosis and Prevention of Smallpox. 

Prophylaxis against 
Yellow Fever. 

In connection 
with the Pudlic 
Health Reporis two 
classes of bulletins 
are issued — Hy- 
gienic Laboratory | 
and Yellow Fever (4 
Institute bulletins : 
—of which there 
are about ten per 
annum. Among 
the titles, taken at 
random, of the for- 
mer are the follow- 
ing: 

Inefficiency of Fer- | 
rous Sulphate as an 
Antiseptic and Germi- 
cide. 

An Experimental 
Investigation of Try- 
panosoma lewisi. 

A Statistical Study of the Intestinal Parasites of 500 White 
Male Patients at the United States Government Hospital for 
the Insane. 

A Parasitic Roundworm in American Mosquitoes. 

The Type Species of the Cestode Genus Hymenolepis. 

The Bacteriological Impurities of Vaccine Virus. 

Spotted Fever (Tick Fever) of the Rocky Mountains. 

The Antiseptic and Germicidal Properties of Glycerine. 

Report upon the Prevalence and Geographic Distribution 
of Hookworm Disease. 

Two of the titles of the Yellow Fever Institute bul- 
letins before me are “ The Early History of Quaran- 
tine: Origin of Sanitary Measures Directed Against 
Yellow Fever” and “ Report of Working Party No. 
I, Yellow Fever Institute; and a Study of the Etiology 
of Yellow Fever,” with many fine illustrations. 

The publications of the Public Health and Marine 
Hospital Service are sent to exchanging medical and 
scientific societies, laboratories, journals and authors, 

and also to non-publishing societies and individuals 
“in case sufficient reason can be shown why such 
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societies or individuals should receive them,” applica- 
tions to be made to “ Surgeon-General, U. S. Pub- 
lic Health and Marine Hospital Service, Washington, 
n<, 


““ SMITHSONIAN MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS.” 


The only periodical issued by the Smithsonian 
Institution bears this title, being a quarterly of about 
one hundred and forty-four pages. It is filled with 
scientific articles by the best living writers, profusely 
illustrated, and is of the greatest value to the student. 
The “ Contents” of the number before me show the 
character of the articles: 


Seventy New Malayan Mammals. 

Recent Studies of the Solar Constant of Radiation. 

The New Ccelostat and Horizontal Telescope of the Astro- 
physical Observatory of the Smithsonian Institution. 

: aii *s On Some Photo- 
<i 7 graphs of Living Fin- 
— gh Fh 5 He RS back Whales from 
, ' Newfoundland. 
| A Skeleton of Hes- 
| perornis. 
| Shell Ornaments 
from Kentucky and 
Mexico. 
| On the Glacial 
Pothole in the Na- 
tional Museum. 

Notes on the Her- 
ons of the District of 
Columbia. 

Preliminary Report 
on an Archeological 
Trip to the West In- 
dies. 

Form-Regulation in 
Celentera and Tur- 
bellaria. 

New Genera of 
South American 
Fresh-Water Fishes, 
and New Names for 
Some Old Genera. 

Notes on the Rocks of Nugsuaks Peninsula and its Envi- 
rons, Greenland. 

Korean Head-dresses in the National Museum. 

A Notable Success in the Breeding of Black Bears. 

Chinese Medicine. 

A New Plesiosaur. 

The Hodgkins Fund of the Smithsonian Institution. 


Among the authors are such noted names as Ger- 
rit S. Miller, Jr., C. G. Abbot, Frederick W. True, 
Frederic A. Lucas, W. H. Holmes, George P. Merrill, 
Paul Bartsch, J. Walter Fewkes, C. M. Child, Carl H. 
Eigenmann, Foster H. Jenings, Helen Waldo Burn- 
side, Arthur B. Baker, James M. Flint and W. C. 
Phalen. The quarterly issues are sent out about the 
Ist of January, April, July and October, and the four 
numbers combined make the regular annual issue of 
the Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. They are 
chiefly circulated through scientific associations and 
exchanges with foreign institutions. 


(Concluded.) 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

NO, XII.— THE GRAMMAR OF VERBS. 
ERBS are modified, according to variations in 
sense, sometimes by change in form, sometimes 
by association with certain words called auxiliary verbs. 
The word that asserts what is done is the principal 
verb, and any other one that helps or modifies it is 
auxiliary. A verb that is changed in form by adding 
a suffix is called regular, and one that undergoes other 





‘For the Thoughts of Youth are Long, Long Thoughts.”’ 


changes is irregular. The various forms are called 
‘principal parts, because they are the chief forms in the 
conjugation, or entire scheme of modifications, and they 
comprise the simple verb form, that with ing added, 
and the one with ed added or with internal change that 
gives it the meaning given by ed. “ Walk” is regular, 
its series being walk, walked, walking, walked; “ sing ” 
is irregular — sing, sang, singing, sung. We learn far 
more of these distinctions from hearing and reading 
than any books or persons can teach us, and in any case 
of uncertainty the dictionary may be consulted. Regu- 
lar verbs are also called weak, and irregular ones strong. 

Inflected forms are called participles, because they 
partake also of the nature of adjectives. Some gram- 


marians have even made participles a separate part of 
speech, and it is not uncommon to define them as 
He says: “A participle is a verbal 
The participle partakes of the 

On the contrary, it is a verb in 


Meiklejohn does. 
adjective. 
nature of a verb.” 
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so far as it is one more than the other of the two parts 
of speech, since it often has no truly adjective nature, 
and always is verbal. William H. Maxwell is misled 
by this false classification into citing the line “ And 
children coming home from school ” as showing “ com- 
ing” as an adjective, whereas it is purely a word of 
action, having no adjective quality whatever. 

Another phase of the verb is subjected to unduly 
minute distinctions of classification. The form that 
merely indicates being or action is called the infinitive, 
because it is not subject to change for person or num- 
ber. Some grammarians call this the infinitive mode, 
but it is not now generally classed as a mode. Maxwell 
says: “In only one case is the infinitive form of the 
verb really a mode —that in which it is preceded by 
a subject, a noun or pronoun in the objective case; as, 
He advised him to proceed. In all other cases the infin- 
itive is either a noun, an adjective, or an adverb.” In 
fact, the infinitive is never any part of speech other 
than a verb, but it differs from all other verbs in being 
infinitive or unlimited, while others are finite, or lim- 
ited by considerations of manner or mode, time or tense, 
person, and number. 

The mode (or mood) of a verb is its manner of 
expression. There are three modes — indicative, sub- 
junctive, and imperative, the nature of which is clearly 
shown by the names. By far the most frequent in use 
is the indicative, or that which merely indicates, without 
any implication of doubt or contingency. What some 
grammarians call the potential mode is really indica- 
tive, expressing power, potentiality, or necessity by 
means of such auxiliaries as may, can, and must. Doubt 
or contingency constitutes a subjunctive feature, noted 
by peculiar use of the verb. While we say in the indic- 
ative I am, you are, he is, I was, you were, he was, in 
the subjunctive we say if, lest, or though I be, you be, 
he be, I were, you were, he were. 

Dr. Hodgson, in “ Errors in the Use of English,” 
says: “The mood in which mistakes are commonest 
is the subjunctive, a mood that as a separate inflection 
is dying out in the language, the tendency being to 
merge the distinction between it and the indicative. 

Our present blunder is the use, not so much of 
indicative for subjunctive as of subjunctive for indic- 
ative.” A literary review, casually glanced at just after 
writing that quotation, furnishes this example: “ From 
whatever cause, Symonds’s splendid scholarship and 
noble aims in life were undoubtedly crippled, and the 
pity of it is the greater if the tragedy were, as Dr. 
Gould declares, wholly unnecessary and avoidable.” 
The sense of this demands “if the tragedy was,” etc. 
“Were” should be used in such a case only when a 
denial is implied, and then the clause should say “ would 
be” or “ would have been ” instead of “ is.” 

Tense is the time indicated by the verb form, as 
present, past, or future. As action or occurrence may 
be considered as complete, as incomplete, or as indefi- 
nite (i. e., absolute, without limitation), various tense- 
names are used accordingly, and thus the three just 




















named are called primary or chief tenses. Many gram- 
marians say there are six tenses, but they do not all 
name them alike. William Chauncey Fowler gives the 
three primary tenses and three as secondary — present 
perfect, past perfect, and future perfect. Some writers 
hardly use the name past tense at all, calling it always 
the preterit; Fowler does not even define preterit 
except by saying once, “the past tense, or preterit,” 
thus showing that they are synonymous. Fowler does 
not mention either imperfect or pluperfect, which some 
employ altogether instead of past or preterit and past 
perfect. What has been said sufficiently exemplifies 
differences in treatment of the subject. The six tenses 
as here named comprehend all necessary distinctions as 
to time, and the names convey their meaning so plainly 
as to need no further definition. 

Verbs in the present tense are often used in narra- 
tives of things that have happened, and sometimes 
interest is heightened in this way. Not infrequently 
this method is adopted in alternation with the more 
literal past tense — one tense in a sentence or two, and 
then the other, with no apparent reason for the change. 
Frequent change is not advisable, to say the least. 

Verbs in the past tense are often used in reference 
to present occurrences, and naturally sometimes mis- 
used. This use is correct in the following: “It was 
admitted by several leaders that the nomination was 
likely to go to one of three men, of whom one was 
considered almost sure to win, because he was the most 
popular, was the smartest politician, and would go into 
the convention with the largest support.” Although the 
reference after the first verb is to present opinion, and 
once to a future event, “ was” and “ would” are the 
verbs that almost every one uses in such a sentence. 
One editor on a certain newspaper insisted that such 
use was according to one of the simplest rules of 
grammar, and the editor of the same paper almost 
always changed just such verbs to “is” and “ will.” 
The latter would have changed the preceding sentence 
to “such use is according,” etc. As the matter is not 
so simple, the right procedure for compositors and 
proofreaders is to leave such sentences as written, let- 
ting the editors have the responsibility, which is rightly 
theirs. 

Verbs are said to have person and number, but the 
real fact is simply that one form is used with a noun 
or pronoun of the first or second person singular and 
always with a plural of any person, and another form 
with the third person singular. Thus we say I speak, 
you speak, he speaks, we speak, you speak, they speak. 
In the past tense there is no change. This is true of 
all verbs except “be.” We say I am, you are, he is, 
we are, you are, they are; I was, you were, he was, 


we were, you were, they were. 
(To be continued.) 





SPoRTING EDITOR— Our best football reporter is sick and 
can’t go to the game. 

Managing editor — Never mind; we'll send the war corre- 
spondent.—Judge. 
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Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 


HIEROGLYPHICAL NEWSPAPER ISSUED BY 
AMERICAN INDIANS. 


BY DANIEL C. SHELLEY. 


BORIGINAL Americans of centuries ago had 
means of disseminating the news of great 
occurrences which, to them, answered the purposes of 
the great daily newspapers of to-day. True, they did 
not have the means of flashing over land and under sea 
accurate accounts of battles fought in far-away Man- 
churia or remote Korea, but in their own way they 
reached their people with gazettes which told the stories 
of conflicts with tribal enemies, and with hieroglyphical 
pictures instead of movable types they gave under- 
standable accounts of how the victories were won by 
their valiant warriors. 

The modern newspaper is a marvelous production, 
but the ancients had newspapers which, no doubt, were 
marvels to them. Researches indicate that the Chinese 
circulated gazettes in very remote periods of time. The 
ancient kings of Persia had their scribes, who copied 
the public dispatches, which were carried into the one 
hundred and twenty-seven provinces of the Persian 
empire by “ posts” which were not unlike our mail- 
carriers of to-day; and, it is very likely, they trans- 
mitted accounts of remarkable occurrences in the same 
manner. The early Romans liked to read a “ good 
story ” that had a sensational turn to it, for the histo- 
rians of printing and newspapermaking say that they 


An hadian Gazette. 
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HIEROGLYPHIC NEWSPAPER. 


had a custom of sending into their distant provinces 
written accounts of victories gained and other unusual 
events which occurred in that empire. 

Reproduced herewith is a copy of an engraving of 
an Indian gazette, decidedly hieroglyphical, but never- 
theless full of interesting information for those into 
whose hands the original was placed. The engraving 
is reproduced from Thomas’ “ History of Printing,” 
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published in 1810 and based on data furnished by Mr. 
Thomas. It was taken by a French officer from the 
American original more than two centuries ago. The 
hieroglyphics relate the story of an expedition of a body 
of aboriginal Canadian warriors, who, soon after the 
settlement of that part of America, took up the toma- 
hawk and bow and arrow in behalf of the early French 
settlers of the present English-American provinces 
against a hostile tribe that adhered to the early English 
settlers. 

Crude as were the methods of transmitting the news 
of wars and the rumors of wars two hundred years ago, 
there certainly was just as great eagerness then for 
accurate information about such occurrences as there 
is to-day about the important conflicts between the 
armies of Russia and Japan in the Far East. From day 
to day every civilized nation on the globe is kept 
informed of the progress the Japanese are making 
toward the capture of Port Arthur. To the people of 
each nation the story is told in their own language, the 
accounts given in the Russian prints being just as 
unintelligible to the English-speaking races as are the 
narratives printed in the Japanese “ extras ” which are 
sold on the streets of Tokio or Yokoh ma. Without 
some person to interpret their meaning, the words and 
characters in the Russian and Japanese prints are just 
as much hieroglyphical as is this Indian gazette which 
tells the story of a battle won over tribal enemies. 

The following explanation of the figures and char- 
acters shown on the ten divisions of the Indian gazette 
is handed down by the historians : 

Division 1.— Each of the eighteen top-shaped fig- 
ures represents the number 10. They all signify that 
eighteen times ten, or 180, American Indians took up 
the hatchet, or declared war, in favor of the French, 
represented by the hatchet, placed over the arms of 
France. 

Division 2.— They departed from Montreal, rep- 
resented by the bird just taking wing from the top of 
a mountain. The moon and the buck show the time to 
have been in the first quarter of the buck-moon, answer- 
-ing to July. 

Division 3.— They went by water, signified by the 
canoe. The number of huts, such as they raise to pass 
the night in, shows that they were twenty-one days on 
their passage. 

Division 4.— Then they came on shore and trav- 
eled seven days by land, represented by the foot and 
the seven huts. 

Division 5.— They arrived near the habitations of 
their enemies at sunrise, shown by the sun being to the 
eastward of them, beginning, as they think, its daily 
course. There they lay in wait three days — repre- 
sented by the hand pointing and the three huts. 

Division 6.— After which they surprised their 
enemies, twelve times ten, or 120. The man asleep 
shows how they surprised them, and the hole in the top 
of the building is supposed to signify that they broke 
into some of their habitations in that manner. 
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Division 7.— They killed with the club eleven of 
their enemies and took five prisoners. The former 
represented by the club and eleven heads, the latter by 
the figures on the little pedestals. 

Division 9.— They lost nine of their own men in 
the action, represented by the nine heads within the 
bow, which was the emblem of honor among the 
Indians, but had none taken prisoners, a circumstance 
they lay great weight on, shown by all of the pedestals 
being empty. 

Division 9.— The heads of the arrows, pointing 
opposite ways, represent the battle. 

Division 10.— The heads of the arrows all point- 
ing the same way signify the flight of the enemy. 

There is every evidence that the American Indians 
were very expert at engraving, some tribes far more 
expert than others. There is also proof that they were 
skilled painters, taking their conception of art as a 
basis from which to judge of the merit of their work. 
There is, therefore, no reason for questioning the genu- 
ineness of this Indian gazette. But it is very unlikely 
that the Indians called it a gazette, for the word gazette 
applied to publications is of Italian origin. Early in 
the seventeenth century a newspaper was printed at 
Venice, for which the price charged was a Venetian 
coin called “ gazetta,” and hence is derived our English 
word gazette, the name of the coin having been trans- 
ferred to the paper. It is not improbable that the 
Mexican aborigines executed hieroglyphical gazettes, 
for it is related that when the Spanish invaders, under 
the lead of Cortes, first arrived on the Mexican coast, 
some of the subjects of Montezuma II. sent to him such 
a description of the Spanish ships, men, armament, etc., 
as not only terrified Montezuma but also astonished the 
Spaniards themselves. The Spaniards were surprised 
by the accuracy of detail displayed in the drawings of 
their vessels when the paintings were afterward shown 
to them. Cortes, in his first letter to Charles V. of 
Spain, says that having made inquiry if there was any 
safe harbor for vessels in the Mexican Gulf, Monte- 
zuma presented him with a painting of the whole coast, 
“from the port of Chalchiuhcuecan, where at present 
Vera Cruz lies, to the river Coatzacualco.” This 
account is confirmed by Bernal Diaz. 

It is related that the early Mexicans painted on 
paper of their own making “the symbols of their relig- 
ion, accounts of remarkable events, their laws, their 
rites, their customs, their taxes or tributes.” If they 
painted on paper “accounts of remarkable events,” it 
is not unlikely that these aborigines of the tropic 
South, like the aborigines of the frigid North, circu- 
lated among their people hieroglyphical news narratives 
not unlike the Indian gazette which is reproduced and 
tells the story of how one tribe of the Indians of the 
North vanquished another tribe in battle. 





PrINTER — The original cut will cost you four dollars and 
a half and a duplicate electrotype will cost seventy-five cents. 


Customer — I’ll take the duplicate. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
A STUDY OF IMPOSITION.* 


NO. I.— BY CHARLES M. BUTLER. 


RINTING, though of ancient date, is yet in a state 

of evolution. Among the many branches com- 
prising the printing business, that of make-up and 
lock-up are the least understood; that of imposition 
the least of any, owing to the constant changes neces- 
sary to meet the requirements of modern folding 
machinery, which is evolving and improving more than 
are other appliances with which the printer has to deal. 
The books of even ten years ago are of very little 
use to-day. The demand for more up-to-date instruc- 
tion for use of apprentices and journeymen is apparent, 
and to meet this demand these articles are designed. 
No claim is made as to their being perfect, and it is 
realized that the subject will never be exhausted, but it 
is hoped that they will overcome many of the glaring 
defects of some of the so-called “ manuals,” while more 
thoroughly diagramming the later forms in common use. 
The plan of marking the nipper edge, the first fold, 
the cut, and the proper pagination, or position of folios, 
while not original, is at least new in articles of this 
kind. The author realizes the herculean task he has 
undertaken in attempting to make readable articles out 
of matter that should appear as a collective treatise. 
Of necessity, many references will have to be made to 
forms which will be diagrammed in succeeding arti- 
cles, and a consequent repetition made of descrip- 
tions there. Later, reference will have to be made to 
statements and diagrams which will have been given 
earlier in the work to avoid duplicating diagrams. 


EXPLANATION OF TERMS USED IN “ LOCK-UP,” WITH 
HINTS ON THE USE AND ABUSE OF MATERIAL. 


The United States is a vast country in point of size, 
made up of many different nationalities. The terms 
used in printing describing certain things differ with 
the different sections of the land. For example, to me 
an “ oblong” page means a page whose printing reads 
the long way of the page, and the back of which is the 
short final fold. To some one else in a different sec- 
tion of the world, oblong might mean something dif- 
ferent — a page reading the long way and yet binding 
regular. What to me is oblong, to an Eastern man is 
“an open end,” and to others a “ music” style page. 
So, for the sake of uniformity, I have appended a few 
explanations of the different terms as I use them. 

Imposit10on.— The science or art of laying printing 
pages in a peculiar manner, suitable for folding in 
consecutive sequence for purposes of binding. 

Form.— Any number of pages locked in a chase, 
as a one-page, four-page form, etc. A designation to 
denote a class, as, square, long, oblong, etc. 

WorK-AND-TuRN Form.—A form complete in 
itself worked (printed) on one side of a sheet and 
backed up (printed) on the other side. When printed 
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on both sides, paper is cut in half, forming two com- 
plete copies. A regular work-and-turn form is one 
which permits of the paper being turned end for end, 
keeping the same edge always on the nippers, but 
changing feed-guides. An irregular, reverse-nipper or 
tumble form is one which reverses the edge the short 
way of stock, but utilizes only one guide in feeding. 

SHEETWISE ForM (oR wAys).— By sheetwise is 
meant a form which prints only on one side of the 
paper; a half-form to be backed up by another half- 
form. 

Kinps oF Booxs.— Folio — A sheet folded in two 
leaves, having four pages, one section or a series of 
sections, makes a book called a folio. Quarto—A 
sheet folded in four leaves, making eight pages. 
Octavo — Eight leaves, sixteen pages. Sixteenmo — 
Sixteen leaves, thirty-two pages. Duodecimo — Twelve 
leaves, twenty-four pages, etc. 

The words “post,” “crown,” “demy,” “ royal,” 
etc., used in connection, as “ royal octavo,” designate 
the size of paper of which the book is made. 

Sizes OF Paper (commonly designated by 
name ).— Small cap, 13 by 16 inches; cap, 14 by 17; 
small double cap, 16 by 26; double cap, 17 by 28; 
double-double cap, 28 by 34; crown, 15 by 19; demy, 
16 by 21; double demy, 21 by 32 and 16 by 42; folio, 
17 by 22; double folio, 22 by 34; medium, 18 by 23; 
double medium, 23 by 36, and 18 by 46; royal, 19 by 
24; double royal, 24 by 38; check royal, 19 by 28; 
super royal, 20 by 28; elephant, 23 by 28; double ele- 
phant, 27 by 40; imperial, 23 by 31; columbier, 23 by 
34; atlas, 26 by 33; antiquarian, 31 by 53. Other sizes 
not named. 

NiprpER Ence.— The nippers (or grippers) on a 
printing-press are fingers of steel which hold the paper 
to be printed upon in position upon the cylinder (or 
printing surface). The nipper edge is that edge of 
the paper which is fed to the nippers. It is presumably 
made straight and invariable during the course of a 
“run.” The bite of nippers is about one and one-half 
picas, or one-quarter inch, and a sheet of paper must 
have at least this margin to be printable. 

FoLper GauGe.— The nipper edge to which the 
sheet to be folded is fed. Corresponds to gripper edge 
on press on sheetwise forms, or cut edge on work-and- 
turn forms. The folder guide is the same as the guide 
edge on the printing-press. 

Marcins.— The space between pages governing 
position of one page to another. Back margin is the 
space between the pages forming the back folds of a 
book; head margin, that between heads; gutter, that 
between pages forming a fold not a back; cut, usually, 
that margin formed by the working and turning of a 
sheet printed on both sides, and where cut to divide 
two half-sheets. The cut edge usually becomes the 
folder nipper or gauge edge on the folding machine, 
because it is invariable (always the same), while the 
side-guide on the press varies with the turning of the 
sheet form end to end. (See Example I.) 
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Nrerer Marcin.— The distance between the edge 
of the bed of a cylinder press.and the spot on the cylin- 
der where the printing surface begins. This varies on 
different presses and presses of different makes, and is 
changeable even on any press by throwing cylinder back 
or forward. Two and a half inches from edge of chase 
to edge of paper is about the average. Some makes of 
presses are supplied with clamps which permit of a 
chase overhanging the bed considerably, while on others 
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EXAMPLE I. 




















the clamps are stationary. These items must be taken 

into consideration, especially where the size of the chase 

is practically the size of the bed of the press, or where 

the type-form.is so much smaller than the chase that the 

pages are too far away from the edge of the chase. 
THE MAKING OF MARGINS. 

The dominating margin is the back, is the first to 
be determined, and though practically “ fixed,” depends 
upon the kind of binding to be done. The sewing, to 
be stated, as a ‘ gathered book,” which is a book com- 
posed of several sections (or signatures) one upon 
another, piled in sequence and bound either by sew- 
ing (which utilizes no back margin) and lets the book 
lie open flat, or by stapling through the back, which 
uses from one-quarter to one-half inch in space for 
this purpose, according to thickness of book.* A third 
class of binding is called saddle-stitching, and, while 
not utilizing back margin, yet this consideration has 


’ to be taken into account where more than one section 


enters into the make-up, one inserted within another. 
The inside sections on work with small margins, or 
jobs printed on heavy paper, should have less margin 
in backs than the section comprising the outside form, 
so that taken together the margins will “look” the 
same throughout the work. 

The making of margins is not governed by set 
rules, but is a matter of individual opinion or taste. 
He who handles best the law of proportion makes the 
greatest success. Some aim to have printed page 
exactly in center of white space, while others prefer 
more space sidewise (or front of book) and on the bot- 
tom. This last example is commonly called “ old-style ” 
bookmaking, and was originally devised to facilitate 


*In this class is also the bookbinding machine, which trims the back 
and uses glue as a means of holding together the individual sheets to form 
a collective whole. 





(or to have room for) the writing in of side references 
or marginal notes, in use by students and thinkers. 
Even in attempting the centering of the printed page 
it is best not to be governed by set measurements, but 
rather scant the back margins, for the eye sees two 
margins in the back when the book is open, while one 
margin only is exposed to view at the outer edge of the 
work. One must take into consideration the weight of 
the running heads on pages, whether or no to take into 
account the heads when estimating the head margins. 

In the diagram illustrating the making of margins 
(Example II), the’ measurements are based upon a 
sewed book, trimmed to 6 by 9g inches, printed upon a 
sheet of paper 25 by 38 inches, as a sixteen-page form. 
The pages are supposed to be solid, with light running 
heads, which are estimated as protruding into the mar- 
gins and are not considered as being wholly a part of 
the page. 

The back margin is first arrived at. The trimmed 
size being six inches, measure from outside of page I 
to inside of page 16 (forming outer fold) six inches, 
scanted, to overcome optical illusion, to at least 57% 
inches. The space between these pages forms the back 
nargin. The gutter margin is next arrived at, measur- 
ing from outside of page 1 to outside of page 13 one- 
half of 25, or 121% inches. The space between page 
16 and page 13 becomes the “gutter” margin. It is a 
trim margin, the same as the outside pages, like page 1, 
etc., and should be equal to twice the amount of out- 
side space. Rule measurements are more to be relied 
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EXAMPLE II. 


upon than to use a folded sheet of paper. Paper as it 
comes from the mills varies in size, being often % to 
14 inch larger. This is true of common stocks, the 
higher grade being less likely to come ragged in size. 

The head margin is arrived at in much the same 
manner as the gutter margin. Head margins and cut 
margins are trim margins. Less trim is usually taken 
from head than cut, because there need be no variation 
to be taken into consideration, while there is a variation 
of stock to be considered in trimming the bottom and 
sides or cut margins of books. If the running head 
is not to form part of the page, measure scant 9% 
inches from bottom of page 1 to first line under head of 
page 8. Nine and three-eighths inches would be about 
right for an ordinary page with fair margins. A small 














text-page with a great abundance of white space could 
conveniently measure even less than this. Measuring 
this way “allows” for the head-line to protrude into 
the margin. For the cut margin, measure from bottom 
of page I to bottom of page 7, one-half of thirty-eight 
inches, or nineteen inches. 

Pages very often vary in length —a line long or a 
line short of standard. Be sure that page 1 or any 
other page you measure by is of standard length in 
estimating the head margins. To get the cut, it is more 
accurate to measure from the running head of page 1 
to the same point on page 7. In forms composed of 
pages of varying lengths and widths, like electrotypes, 
or type and alternate pages composed of illustrations 
not of uniform size, an infallible system is to measure 
from the center of one page to the center of another. 
No matter how small page 1 is, or how large page 16, 
or vice versa, from center to center is exactly equal to 
the distance from the outside of one to the outside of 
another of two pages of equal dimensions if the ragged 
pages are in proper position with the other pages in the 
form. In other words, from a given point to a given 
point is always the same. 

To form a straight edge, or to center one page upon 
another, all one has to do is to measure from a given 
point, like the edge of a chase, or center of a cross-bar, 
to the center of the page, and the pages are bound to 
be in correct position. When one page is thus placed, 
the others can be readily thrown into position by work- 
ing from this given point. By the aid of modern 
measuring appliances, foot-rules, yard-sticks and rules 
cast to picas instead of inches, it is often easier (or 
quicker) than to build up individual pages to standard 
of measurement throughout. This scheme very often 
saves dividing furniture, often does away with the use 
of leads and nonpariels, and permits the use of fewer 
pieces in a form, which is quite an item. The fewer 
pieces in a form, the less likelihood of furniture “ work- 
ing up,” springing or getting out of place. 

It is always best to make up full to measure in cut 
and gutter margins; the folded sheets will present a 
more uniform and workmanlike appearance. The 
proper trimming will be facilitated, and, in hand fold- 
ing, give less trouble to the operator. 


3 


TWO TESTS TO VERIFY CORRECT “LAY” OF PAGES IN A 
FORM. 

In Example II, folios (page figures) of odd pages 
will be on right end of line, with head toward you, 
even folios on left. If pages are laid in relative posi- 
tion one to another, folios will all be lined up on outside 
margins and gutter or trim edges of your form, and 
the aggregate sum of the folios forming the back will 
total up one more than the total number of pages in the 
form. The folios of a four-page will equal five; an 
eight-page, nine; a sixteen-page, seventeen, etc. 


HALF-FORMS. 

Forms are very often laid in half-forms. For in- 
stance, a book may be designed to print and fold in 
1-4 
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sixteen-page forms. The paper may be large enough 
for only eight pages, or the “ run’ or number of copies 
to be printed may be so limited that to print on one 
side of a sheet and then back up immediately would 
cause “ off-setting”’ or blurring, so that it may be 
policy to print in half-forms (one side of the paper 
only), instead of working and turning. If the paper is 
large enough to print sixteen pages, two half-forms 
will be laid out — two outside forms, backed with two 
inside forms. This manner of “laying out” saves 
binding expenses — allows folding of two forms at once 
on the folder. 

Half-forms, or split forms, are simple devices, when 
analyzed. An outside form starts with page 1, or the 
first page of a section, and each alternate two pages are 
dropped, thus: 1, 4, 5,-8, 9, 12, 13, 16, the dropped 
figures representing the inside half. The outside (odd) 
section is laid with the first page at the lower left-hand 
corner of the chase, with head away from you; the 
inside (even) section is laid on the reverse edge, or 
lower right-hand corner. This applies to hand-folds. 
Machine forms usually start at a position from the 
inside, in order to get a straight edge on page 2 or some 
other low-folioed page, to suit the peculiar requirements 
of the folding machine. The pages comprising half- 
forms, however, remain the same as those in hand- 
folds. 

Theoretically, a half-sixteen outside is virtually the 
same as a straight eight. Lay the low-folioed page as 
I, the next low as 2, etc. A machine sixteen laid in 
halves is the same as the machine eight. The inside 
half of a straight sixteen is similar to an eight, begin- 
ning the lay of the low folio at the lower right-hand 
corner, the second low page at the lower, left, etc. 

This theory or scheme for simplifying the lay of 
half-forms is not confined to sixteens or any particular 
class of forms. Lay the half of an oblong sixteen as 
you would an oblong eight. The half of a thirty-two 
laid from lower left-hand corner is but a straight six- 
teen. Half of a thirty-two from the inside is but the 
counterpart of a sixteen form in the same relative posi- 
tion. When once the theory of these forms is mastered, 
it will no longer be necessary to mentally figure an 
imaginary half-form when imposing “ splits.” 

When machine forms are printed in half-forms, in 
two sections or parts, the “cut” edges as marked as 
being “ folder-gauge edges” become the press “ nip- 
per ” edges as well. 


HAND FOLDING. 


The folios are usually the guides for hand folding. 
In “laying” (imposing) forms to be folded by hand, 
the aim is to avoid turning sheet over or around, but 
to keep drawing the folds toward, not away from, the 
operator. Two folds in exactly the same direction (roll 
folds), are to be avoided also. In oblong forms (open- 
end work), rolling can hardly be avoided, and usually 
costs a fraction more to fold. 


(To be continued.) 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


MONG the unique “ demands” that come to the 
surface incidental to the prosecution of strikes, 
mention of one is made by our South African 
exchanges. The typographical union of that far-off 
country thought the time ripe for an increase in wages, 
and so “ resolved ” and “ demanded ” in due form. The 
employers demurred, and were most emphatic in regard 
to the proposed machine scale, saying the output was 
sO poor an increase in wages was not to be thought of. 
However, they were not spoiling for a fight, and if the 
union, at its own expense, would import a sufficient 
number of competent operators, the scale would be 
agreed to. Of course there was a strike, as the union 
did not relish having jokes played on it. 





N and around Athens, Greece, there are about sixty 
printing and lithographing establishments, several 
of which use the hand press. There is no regulation 
governing hours of labor, the men working as long as 
the temporary requirements of the office may demand — 
practically from “ sunup to sundown,” to use the ver- 
nacular of the farm. But one office — and that is oper- 
ated by a naturalized German —jis said to make an 
allowance for overtime. In Egypt, conditions are some- 
what more modern. At Alexandria and Cairo typo- 
graphical unions have been organized recently, and 
while there is no established rate of wages in either 
city, the length of the working day ranges from eight 
to ten hours for the better class of workmen. From this 
we miay safely conclude that the Egyptian cities lead 
their Grecian sisier in the graphic arts. 





EGINNING with this month, a new working 
agreement for the government of printerdom in 
Holland goes into effect. The scale was prepared by a 
mixed commission, and, among other things, provides 
that the rate for overtime shall be twenty-five per cent 
additional for the first two hours, and fifty per cent 
after that, with double price for Sundays and feast 
days. Of other features of the scale, we note that 
employes are entitled to two holidays with pay. during 
the summer months; fourteen days’ notice of dismissal 
must be given the regular employes, and three days at 
least to all others. It is also provided that there shall be 
no discrimination between male and female employes 
in the matter of wages. The agreement, which holds 
until December, 1908, disposes of the troublesome work- 
day question by decreeing that ten hours shall be 
observed as a working day until January 1, 1907, after 
which there will be a reduction of a half an hour a day. 





MONG the strictest of the world’s factory and 
workshop regulations are those of Germany, 
where even fly-wheels on presses are required to be cov- 
ered or enclosed, so as to prevent the rash and foolish 
from maiming themselves. From our viewpoint, it 
would seem that in its solicitude for the workman the 
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German government has rather overdone it, for in 
stereotyping-room metal can not be mixed or purified 
while men are working. Then, too, the employer is “ to 
strictly see that every worker washes himself before 
meals and on leaving work.” If such provisions were 
in an American statute, its reading would be accom- 
panied by the mental reflection that it was another 
“ dead-letter law,” but a writer assures us that in Ger- 
many “ great strictness is enjoined” in regard to the 
washing-up regulation. 





HE practice of bribing subordinates — or “ greas- 
ing the palm,” as the vulgar would say — is not 
confined to this side of the Atlantic. Even the staid 
and pushing subjects of the Kaiser declare it to be a 
commercial curse, and some of their papers have been 
discussing the subject with a view to devising some 
means of putting a stop to the unfair practice. Houses 
which profess to be guided by straight business princi- 
ples complain that they are frequently excluded from 
competition for trade simply because they will not 
stoop to bribing the superintendent, foreman and others 
who stand between the principals when a contract is 
to be entered into. The purchaser is the sufferer in all 
such transactions, as the money for subventions of 
whatever nature is inevitably added to the cost of the 
commodity. It is not surprising, then, that the German 
Association of Newspaper Publishers should regard the 
matter as one of great moment, for such an evil will, if 
left unchecked, undermine and destroy the business 
integrity of the trade. According to the British and 
Colonial Printer, the association has adopted a resolu- 
tion to the effect that (1) all orders should be given by 
the principals; (2) complaints ought to be examined 
by them alone; and (3) all demands for secret commis- 
sions ought to be refunded. Whether these regulations 
are enforceable may be questioned, but if an earnest 
effort were made to give effect to the principles 
embodied therein, a long step would be taken toward 
putting a quietus to a vicious system. Yet the German 
publishers seem to have overlooked the most potent and 
obvious remedy—the discharge of employes who 
accept favors from would-be sellers. 





| taineeieiee to an Australian correspondent, there 
are many printers in antipodean public life — 
the premier and postmaster-general being among those 
who have wielded the almost obsolescent “ silent mes- 
sengers.”” The former has always worked as a jour- 
neyman, while the latter is described as the proprietor 
of a prosperous paper. From the same source it is 
learned that since the assumption of power by the 
labor element, there has been no exploiting of “ wild- 
cat schemes for the benefit of the workers,” as the 
administration enemies prophesied would be the case. 
Most of the measures included in the government’s 
policy are said to be of a solid business kind, having 
for their object the advancement of the interests of all 








classes of the community. The panic which seized 
the commercial classes when the change came has 
passed away, and many of the labor ministers’ most 
bigoted opponents now concede they are not such a 
bad lot after all. There is doubtless much truth in this. 
Our antagonists are never as unscrupulous nor as 
depraved as we in our resentment and anger picture 
them to be. If the “labor people ” in this country were 
to assume command of the ship of state, there would be 
few, if any, of those results, the bare thought of which 
causes many good people and lovers of their kind to 
shudder. Reason for such a conclusion is found in the 
fact that it is the almost universal judgment of stu- 
dents of industrial affairs that the most powerful labor 
organizations are considerate of the rights of others 
and rational in their demands. W. B. P. 





HE members of the Brotherhood of Bookbinders 
are voting on the question as to whether the offi- 
cers shall publish an official paper for the organization. 
If the proposition receives the necessary number of 
votes, the Jnternational Bookbinder will in all likelihood 
cease to exist. Though the Bookbinder has been nomi- 
nally published by the Brotherhood, it is in reality the 
property of Editor Feeney, who feels that the proposed 
order of things will do him great injustice, even though 
admitting that the Brotherhood should have absolute 
control of its paper. Mr. Feeney says that when he 
established the Bookbinder five years ago he had no 
intention of reaping pecuniary reward, and that for 
three years he suffered personal losses. Mr. Feeney 
plumes himself on having succeeded in establishing a 
bookbinders’ journal where others had failed, and thinks 
the Brotherhood should restrain its desire to capture a 
good thing for at least two years, so that he may recoup 
his losses of the Bookbinder’s early and lean years. It 
may be his fellow craftsmen will heed the editor’s 
appeal, but organizations are not noted for the consid- 
eration they mete out to individuals who happen to get 
in the way of their supposedly onward march. 





THE UNION PRINTERS’ HOME. 

HE leading article in THE INLAND PrinTER for 
November will be a general description of one of 

the most unique institutions in this country or abroad — 
the Union Printers’ Home at Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado. The article, which will be freely illustrated, will 
give something of the history of the institution and the 
events leading up to its establishment,-its range of use- 
fulness, its plan of management, and the manner in 
which it is supported. As a very wide and general 
interest is sustained in regard to this beneficent institu- 
tion, indications point to heavy advance orders of this 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. As no reprints are 
made of the publication, the management desires to 
advise subscribers and agents generally that additional 
orders should be placed promptly, as it may not be pos- 
sible to fill them after the fifth of the month preceding 
publication. 
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RECENT STRIKES. 

x analysis of what are known as the Boston and 

typefounders’ strikes may be profitable at this 
time, now that the elections are over and peace prevails. 
The latter affair is a “ closed incident” in a way, and, 
though a rather careful reader of craft publications, I 
have been unable to ascertain just how it happened, or 
how it was allowed to continue until the defense fund 
was exhausted. Information can be obtained from anti- 
union sources in abundance, but it contains so many 
palpable distortions that to place reliance on any por- 
tion is a risky proceeding. But these highly colored 
reports are better than the suggestive silence in union 
circles. There must have been something amiss. What 
was it? At the outset, the representative of the type- 
founders’ unions said in his official report — which was 
brief and inadequate — that, at a conference, employers 
presented contracts which “ were so drawn up that any 
member who put his signature to one of them could not 
remain a union man,” which is so much nonsense. 
From the resolutions presented at the last convention, 
it seems the employers assumed an arrogant and insult- 
ing attitude during the progress of the negotiations. 
Here, too, we are treated to a flood of assertions, lack- 
ing those details so important in reaching a rational 
understanding of the points at issue. But the conven- 
tion — following the unvarying rule of those mischie- 
vous institutions — undertook to dispose of the matter 
in a few minutes and, doubtless, in what it thought 
to be a conservative manner. The International Union’s 
officials were instructed to endeavor to reopen negotia- 
tions with the employers, which was the proper thing 
to do. But the convention did not stop there; it went 
further, and said that if a satisfactory agreement — 
satisfactory to the Typefounders Union, presumably — 
was found to be impossible, the entire funds of the 
International should be placed at the disposal of the 
Typefounders’ Union “to make it secure against any 
hostility that may menace its existence.” The employ- 
ers probably regarded this piece of injudicious conven- 
tion highfalutin’ as a threat. How the union officials 
construed it we are not informed. If, after failing to 
secure such an agreement as the one outlined, they told 
the typefounders to go ahead, they are not justly sub- 
ject to censure, for they followed the spirit and letter 
of their instructions. 

There has, however, been vague talk of the officials 
not having “done anything” for the typefounders, 
while friends of the employers whisper that there 
would not have been a strike if the matter had been 
“properly handled.” Aftermath of that nature does 
not impress me, and is of little moment now, except 
that it is important the union should know, approxi- 
mately at least, the cause of failure. With the Union- 
ist (official paper of New York Typographical Union, 
No. 6), I believe this lost strike, which has been a 
“ dark ” one, should not absolve a profitless strike. The 
loss of money is not troubling me, but the members 
should know whether failure is due to one of several 


Was it inefficient management or the 
lack of sufficient money? Was it because of the trust 
formation of the employers? Or are the typefounders 
among those quasi-skilled craftsmen who are unable 
to control their industry except through influencing 
consumers in demanding the goods? If the skill exer- 
cised by the majority of typefounders is so slight that 
it is an easy matter to fill their places, then, if the 
union can not create a pro-union sentiment among 
consumers, it should consider whether craftsmen 
employing a low degree of skill can be materially bene- 
fited by trade-unionism. Though why the typographi- 
cal union should have taken the typefounders under 
its wing was always an enigma to me, I am not prepared 
to say that they are not able to maintain a union. But 
I am convinced that many persons are forming unions 
who are working under conditions which preclude their 
receiving fair return for the time and energy expended. 
Where unions encourage this sort of thing they are 
responsible for much trouble and disappointment, which 
reacts to the lasting detriment of unionism. I suspect 
unusual conditions made a successful strike impossible, 
but no recent disturbance furnishes unionists of the 
craft as interesting a study as this one does, and as 
nearly $40,000 was expended, there should be some- 
thing doing. If I believed mismanagement was respon- 
sible for the result, it would be a mere incident due to 
mistaken judgment and unworthy of discussion at this 
time. It is possible, however, the union is attempt- 
ing the impossible in organizing the typefounders or 
is using inefficient weapons, and the only way to deter- 
mine such questions of vital importance to the union 
is to open up the subject. When the information is 
before us, we can make our own deductions as to 
whether a trust can wallop the union, or craftsmen of 
a trade requiring little skill can effectively better their 
condition through economic organization. 

The Boston strike is another failure, but one from 
which the union will recover in a short time; in fact, 
it is said it emerged from the fray with a larger 
membership than it had when the gage of battle was 
thrown into the arena. There is little difficulty here 
in putting the finger on the cause of defeat. The stri- 
kers blame it on the International Union’s officials 
because they did not furnish financial assistance from 
a depleted treasury, though there is no assurance that 
they would have endorsed the strike had there been a 
plethoric fund at their disposal; friends of the officials 
maintain that had their advice been heeded there would 
have been no strike. Just the same, in my opinion the 
International Union is, in part, responsible for the 
strike — not directly, but indirectly. In the first place, 
there was no possibility of forming an effective coali- 
tion with the pressmen, as they were bound by the 
Typothetze agreement, entered into at a time when 
some of the best-intentioned printers— but short- 
sighted, I shall ever believe — were declaring there 
could be no peace between the printers’ and pressmen’s 
organizations. The International defense fund had 


possible causes. 
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been bled white by the typefounders’ strike, but the 
book and job men paid little heed to that; perhaps 
they were not aware of it, for, as a rule, they are not 
frequent attendants at union meetings, and take but 
slight interest in union work. Not drilled in the tedious 
and delicate work of making scales, they were impatient 
of restraint, and injected into the controversy irritating 
questions like the establishment of an eight-hour work- 
day and the abolition of piecework — both as yet in 
the academic stage. These, of course, they had to with- 
draw, and finally they came down to demanding a 
scale similar to that which employers had promised at 
a previous conference should be agreed to in this year 
of grace. This comes to me from an officer of the 
union, who was presumably an anti-striker, who also 
says the employers did not deny having made the 
promise, nor give any reason for refusing to keep their 
word. The honesty of my informant is not doubted, 
but I give the information for what it is worth. At all 
events, the men thought they were being tricked, and 
in their anger but six or seven votes were cast against 
a strike. “ Nothing could hold them,” writes this cor- 
respondent. Unquestionably the sensible thing to have 
done was to write into the record proof ot the Typoth- 
etz’s alleged perfidy, and accept the best terms pos- 
sible, especially as these were an improvement on old 
conditions. But these men, inexperienced in union 
affairs and unschooled in labor disputes, except for the 
misinformation gathered from newspapers, in their 
anger at being cheated, as they thought, caring naught 
for the warning from union headquarters and the denial 
of assistance, or the impotence of the other craftsmen, 
determined to fight. The employers thought of these 
things. Had the union treasury been in good condi- 
tion and the pressmen “ foot loose,” they would not 
have treated the union so cavalierly —they would at 
least have cleared up the breach-of-faith charge and 
presented a case that would appeal to more than half-a- 
dozen men on a secret ballot. , 

Notwithstanding the employers’ boast — “ We won 
because we hung together’”’—I am confident there 
would have been no strike if it had not been for the 
weaknesses in the union armor —the inability of the 
labor forces to get together. If the men had won — 
which was out of the question in the circumstances — 
would the gain have been worth the cost? And I won- 
der if the victors do not regret that the unpleasantness 
ever occurred. 

I do not accept the idea that it was a walk-over 
for the Typothetz, for to be six weeks corraling a 
force of about two hundred men of indifferent capacity, 
owing to an unauthorized strike, is not evidence of a 
walk-over. If a thousand men had been needed, or 
International Union pickets had been abroad wherever 
men were advertised for, the result would have been 
less satisfactory to the employers. Surely the “ satis- 
faction ” to be derived from posting a few “ open-shop ” 
notices or boycotting a score or so of poor devils — 
even in knowing that their families are hungry — is 
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miserable compensation for the pecuniary loss and 
worry incident to the struggle. It is not easy to reason 
out how the International officials were inveigled into 
signing an agreement. Boston union by its action 
declared the strike to be a little local affair, and it 
should have been allowed to retain that status, if for no 
other purpose than to demonstrate beyond peradventure 
that, if unions wish the International organization’s sup- 
port, they must heed the advice and suggestions of its 
representatives — and that before the fat is in the fire. 
Naturally, the settlement was not received with salvos 
of applause by the unionists. Some allege that, as 
two-thirds of the members originally involved were at 
work, the International Union should have made a hot 
fight, for the sake of the salutary effect it would have 
had on employers generally, and just to show there is 
steam in the old machine. In 1897 this policy was pur- 
sued in the San Francisco nine-hour fight, and with 
such success that to it San Francisco unionists attribute 
in a great measure their present hold on the eight-hour 
day. But such a contest requires much money, which 
is not easily raised for a forlorn hope. The officers 
evidently did not care to make the appeal on behalf of 
Boston union, though funds would have been forth- 
coming were the members of the union convinced the 
Typothetz had been guilty of a breach of faith. They 
probably concluded there was no need of an object- 
lesson. It must be remembered the Boston employers 
had the unusual advantage of more than the average 
number of non-union men, and many non-union 
women. In the face of this, a local strike made it so 
interesting the officers thought there was no need of 
spending more money to demonstrate the union virility. 

There is a distinct sound of dissatisfaction in the 
sympathies extended Boston printers by their fellow- 
unionists, and this can not be ascribed to the fact that 
they lost, for the disposition of union men is to sym- 
pathize with the under dog — especially if he carries 
the label. One commentator says it seems to have been 
a case of looking for fight and getting plenty of it; 
another ornately opines that when printers hand them- 
selves a bunch of mistakes like unto those of Beantown, 
they should take it with a smile on awakening. Presi- 
dent Higgins, of the Pressmen’s Union, says, “ While 
the contest was in its infancy, some upside down ideas 
got into the heads of our members (pressmen) as to 
their duty to themselves and their brothers in the com- 
posing-room.” He explains that the employers “ laid 
off’? some pressmen, causing a panicky feeling, with 
the result that many went on the strikers’ pay-roll. 
Appeals to their sense of honor and prognostications as 
to the inevitable result were in vain, according to Mr. 
Higgins, and he assumes an I-told-you-so attitude in 
referring to the men out of work, philosophically 
reflecting that “ wisdom comes slowly,” and hereafter 
the members will realize agreements are contracts made 
to be adhered to and not for the fun of the thing. 
There are many craft writers who espouse the union’s 
side with energy, but we think there is a notable diminu- 



























































tion of that vitriolic expression and bitterness of feel- 
ing that at one time characterized such discussions, 
which is pleasing. That there should be so much sober 
speaking from union sources is also a good sign—a 
recognition of the truism that the truth never hurt a 
worthy cause. W. B. P. 





PARK NEEDS FOR CHICAGO. 


HE address of Henry G. Foreman, president of the 
Chicago South Park Commissioners, at Morgan 
Park, a suburb of Chicago, on Labor Day, evidences a 
progressive and constructive mind. Mr. Foreman, in 
brief, proposed that the new Outer Belt Park Commis- 
sion, of which he is president, provide great parks of 
forest and meadow, north, west and southwest of the 
city, and in the Lake Calumet region; and that the 
parks on the shore of Lake Michigan be connected by 
a broad boulevard — a park in itself — built in the lake 
on filled land, with water between the boulevard and 
the present shore line. 

He discussed the great problem of labor, outlined 
the tremendous growth Chicago is destined to make, 
mentioned the danger lurking in great populations, and 
declared that the greater park area was required to 
afford the immense population of Chicago the recrea- 
tion imperatively needed for its health, comfort, 
pleasure and happiness. The address bears evidence of 
careful investigation and much thought. As president 
of the South Park Commissioners, Mr. Foreman has 
become familiar with the park building business. As 
president of the County Board, he has come into inti- 
mate touch with the great charity service of Cook 
county. He is, therefore, equipped to discuss “ The 
Recreation Needs of Chicago”’ intelligently, and the 
people should heed his words of wisdom based on 
investigation and experience. By all means, let the 
Outer Belt Commission, now organized, get down to 
business and frame up a definite scheme to submit to 
the people. Parks are popular enterprises. The scheme 
will be approved and executed. By all means let the 
proper authorities take up and carry to completion the 
grand scheme for a shore boulevard as outlined by 
President Foreman. Chicago, even when its present 
park building is done, will tag behind smaller cities in 
recreation area. It is time that the citizens awoke to 
an appreciation of their needs. 





MAKING THE AWARDS AT ST. LOUIS. 


()*% of the jurors appointed by the World’s Fair 
Commission to pass upon exhibits at St. Louis 
says that, in comparison with European exhibitors, and 
especially those of France, Americans are prone to over- 
look the services rendered by workmen. It is difficult 
to believe this of the employers of the United States, 
where so much deference is supposed to be shown to 
what we tritely, and not altogether appropriately, term 
“labor.” But the juror insists that such is the case, 
and asserts that in the papers coming under his notice 
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many European firms gave names of employes as being 
entitled to awards, in case the principal exhibit was 
deemed worthy of mention, and one of the high officials 
of the French government — M. Picard — impressed 
upon the French jurors the desirability and necessity of 
taking proper cognizance of the value of the services of 
the workingmen. So thoroughly imbued with this 
advice were the French jurors that they made a deter- 
mined stand for awards for the workmen as collabora- 
tors, even when their principals were not in competition 
for prizes, owing to service on juries of award or 
through other official connection with the exposition. 
They argued that the workmen should not be deprived 
of their just dues because their employers devoted some 
of their time and talents to making the Fair a success. 
On the other hand, continues this juror, when an 
American firm requested an award for individuals as 
collaborators, seldom was the name of a workman men- 
tioned, unless he happened to be the principal inventor, 
but usually the officers of the exhibiting company were 
placed before the world in the light of being deserving 
of recognition. In some instances, the honors were 
worthily bestowed ; in others, the “ collaborator ” men- 
tioned was never known to give any evidence of 
inventive genius or even mechanical skill of an ordinary 
character, his sole qualification being that by some 
means he had been induced to invest his money in the 
concern at a critical period. There is no quarrel with 
the contention that money is oftentimes a necessity to 
the struggling inventor, or that, without its timely aid, 
the world would have been deprived of many of its 
most valuable wealth-producing agencies, but is it not 
time to awaken to the fact that the angel and the pro- 
moter are not “the whole works” ? As a matter of 
fact, the success of many machines has been due to the 
patience, skill and ingenuity of the operators — not to 
mention the men who made its parts and put them 
together — and it seems we might do worse than follow 
the example set by the French. We are not ignorant of 
the fact that the leaders of the French laboring classes 
are important factors in the political situation, and on 
occasions may be said to hold the life of the government 
in their hands, which is not really true of the so-called 
labor leaders of this country. That may be the impel- 
ling force in France, or at least may prompt the govern- 
ment to take the strong ground it does, but the position 
is the proper one, and we commend it from a desire to 
see the humblest worker given due credit for his meri- 
torious accomplishments. Lee 


A VENETIAN printer who was lolling in the iap of luxury 
was accosted upon the Rialto by a friend who had not seen 
him for many months. 

“ How is this?” cried the latter, “when I last saw you 
your gaberdine was out at elbows, and now you sail in your 
own gondola.” 

“True,” replied the printer, “but since then I have met 
with serious losses and have been obliged to compound with 
my creditors at twenty cents on the dollar.” 

Moral — Composition is the life of trade— Exchange. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore, correspondents will 
please give names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be sub- 
ject to revision. 








THE PRESERVATION OF SAMPLES OF JOB- 
PRINTING. 
To the Editor: New York City, Sept. 5, 1904. 

The publication in THe INLAND PRINTER for September of 
a method of filing specimens of printing should emphasize the 
importance of their proper display and preservation. While 
it is customary in the average job office to keep a sample of 
every job, it is sometimes done in a perfunctory manner. In 
many instances samples are pasted in a large scrap-book made 
for the purpose, but more frequently they are hastily thrown 
between the leaves, or, in the absence of such a book, a card- 
board box. Consequently, when a customer desires to see a 
sample of a letter-head, for instance, it is produced only after 
much rummaging through boxes or books. This, of course, 
is a time-eater, and a loss is therefore recorded before the 
order is received. 

On the other hand, with some printers it is with keen 
delight that samples are preserved and systematically dis- 
played and arranged so that they can be readily produced, 
because it has been manifested to these (who are, of course, 
the more successful), that a good line of samples, well dis- 
played, is a marvelously good business-bringer and a good 
substitute for a salesman when the plant is not large enough 
to employ one. 

It was the writer’s joy, on entering a small job-printing 
office recently, to behold a showcase on the sidewalk at the 
foot of the stairs leading to the office containing a well- 
displayed line of up-to-date commercial printing — bill-heads, 
letter-heads, note-heads, business cards, etc.—and a neatly 
printed sign which read: “These styles will give you an 
inkling of what is meant by up-to-date and stylish job print- 
ing. They are samples of ouR work. If they appeal to you, 
we can do your printing just as good and will endeavor to 
do better. Come in and get prices.” 

Greater was the joy on entering to find another showcase 
(an unheard-of thing in most job-printing offices) containing 
all classes of work produced by that office: circulars, folders, 
brochures, booklets, etc., artistically arranged and displayed, 
and a neatly printed card bearing prices for commercial print- 
ing and soliciting orders for other work. Upon the walls 
was a goodly display of show-card printing. The showcase 
was placed in a corner of the office that was partitioned off 
for the reception of customers, and lent to the office a dis- 
tinctiveness and businesslike appearance that was appealing, 
and it showed that the proprietor was possessed of keen busi- 
ness perception. 

“That’s a good idea,” the remark was ventured. 

“Thank you, it is. And there is something fascinating 
about it that appeals to people. Customers peer into it much 
after the manner that they peer into a jewelry showcase. It 
has always been my desire to have a ground floor with a large 
window to be used for purposes of display. Deprived of this, 
I have hit upon the showcase idea as a happy medium for 
attractive display, and, figuratively speaking, it has been worth 
its weight in gold to me. I believe that an attractive display 
of specimens of job-printing is essential to the right conduct 
of every job-printing office, be it large or small.” 


The showcase would not, of course, accommodate all sam- 
ples produced. The remainder were preserved in file-cases 
of the single-drawer variety, these being placed on a shelf, 
with a label on the outside of each, showing contents. This 
is a most excellent and handy method of filing and preserving 
samples of job-printing. 

Specimen sheets from the typefoundries were placed in 
separate cases, a label announcing the foundry from whence 
they issued, while the numbers of THe INLAND PRINTER were 
preserved in an improvised cabinet, with book-marks for ready 
reference placed at the specimens of job-printing done at the 
Inland -Printer Technical School. 

Another good way to attractively display samples of com- 
mercial printing is the folder system. A four-page folder, 
for instance, is made up of envelopes, note-heads and letter- 
heads. Cartridge cover-stock is usually employed, as this is 
the more effective. On the first page the cover is printed in 
striking design. On the first inside page is pasted, one partly 
overlapping the other, two or three each of baronial and 
commercial size envelopes, printed in different styles, some in 
colors if possible, and one legal envelope, which is placed at 
the right and the long way of the page. On the opposite page, 
stapled at the bottom, though they can be pasted, is placed 
letter-heads, packet note-heads and folio note-heads, one over- 
lapping the other (in different weights, if there is a demand 
for them), and all neatly printed in up-to-date style. The 
last page may or may not be blank. Only the two inside 
pages, however, are utilized for samples. 

To those job printers who do not wish to make a special 
thing of it, the process of printing samples can be accom- 
plished in easy stages by printing overs (as many as desired) 
on every good job and preserving them until there is a suffi- 
cient assortment to make up an attractive folder. 

All kinds of commercial printing can be displayed by this 
method and, judiciously distributed, are great aids in obtain- 
ing new business. 

First, to do good work, then to advertise it by displaying 
it— this is the acme of good business methods and a potent 
factor in the successful conduct of the job office. Try to 
raise the standard of your work above the commonplace, give 
it animation and distinctiveness, then bend every effort to 
let the public see it. It can not but attract and command 
good prices. F. F. Turner. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMEOS. 


To the Editor: CHARLoTTETOWN, P. E. I., August 15, 1904. 

In the June issue of THE INLAND PRINTER I read a short 
article on making medals by photography, which was so 
complicated that an amateur would hardly care to undertake 
it. It reminded me of an article I read on making cameos, 
with the result that I rooted through my books on photog- 
raphy until I came across the article, which I copy just as 
printed. I hope it will be of use to some of my amateur 
friends to help pass a winter evening. The process is simple 
and the ingredients may be bought at a drug store if there is 
no photo-supply house handy. 

“The making of cameos,” says C. E. Mann in Trade News, 
“is not only a simple novelty, but it is one that pays.. The 
process is easily worked and a little practice will enable one 
to become an expert. I use a 4 by 5 plate, which is suf- 
ficiently large. To make a medallion to attach to a watch 
chain, bracelet or brooch proceed as follows: Pose the sitter 
in a strong light. Powder the hair, eyebrows and beard, if 
a gentleman. Have the neck bare to the shoulder and make 
a profile’ view, using a black background, about the size of 
the head of the goddess on a silver half-dollar. Underexpose 
slightly and develop tolerably hard. When the negative is 
dry, paste thereon a round cut-out of thin black paper with 
the opening just large enough to show the head and neck. 
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Then take a clean glass plate of the same size as the negative 
and cover it with a very thick solution of gelatin, applying it 
in the same manner as varnishing a negative. When dry, 
repeat the operation. See that the plate is coated evenly, and 
remember that the thicker the gelatin the better the results 
will be. When the plate is dried, immerse in a sensitized solu- 
tion of bichromate of potash, % ounce; strong water am- 
monia, 30 minims; water, 8 ounces. This solution must be 
kept in a dark place; as its keeping qualities are not good, 
it is advisable to mix fresh each time. The gelatin-coated 
plate is immersed in the above solution, in a darkroom, by 
yellow light only, for three minutes, and allowed to dry .in the 
dark. When dry, place in contact with the negative in a 
printing frame in the same manner as you would use for 
printing-out paper, being sure that the contact is perfect. 
Expose to direct sunlight for about ten minutes. The time of 
exposure depends, of course, altogether upon the density of 
the negative. An ordinary negative will require about the 
same timed exposure as for carbon print. After printing, 
place the gelatin plate in the dark in running water until the 
bichromate is thoroughly eliminated, then place it in a shallow 
tray of water, to which a few drops of glycerin have been 
added. Allow it to remain there for fifteen minutes, when it 
should be removed and placed in a drying rack to allow the 
superfluous water to drain off. The image can now be seen 
standing out in relief. Now, place it in an empty dry-plate 
box of the same size as the plate; then mix some plaster of 
paris, not too thick, and pour in the box over the plate. 
When the plaster has hardened, which will be in about twenty 
minutes, break away the sides of the box and remove the plate 
very carefully from the plaster cast. From this cast the 
cameo is made — almost any metal can be used. For the first 
experiments, lead is the best metal to use, as it is very easily 
melted. One can make a few samples of this metal, but my 
regular orders calling for silver or gold cameos I usually give 
to my jeweler, as he, having a furnace and crucibles, can 
secure better and cleaner results. If the seal is wanted, take 
the plaster cast, warm it somewhat and brush the same way 
with olive oil, being careful not to use too much oil, and make 
another plaster impression from it. Use this last cast same as 
This process is much easier than it appears 
CHARLES J. MITCHELL. 


the former one. 
at first glance.” 





THE HEATHEN CHINEE. 


In connection with the establishment of a Chinese weekly 
newspaper in New York, an incident is being recalled which 
happened during the time of the Boxer troubles. At that time 
an American journalist produced a daily paper for the delecta- 
tion of the Chinese inhabitants of New York. One of the 
great ‘local dailies promptly imitated his example by printing 
half a page of war news in Chinese every morning. A Chinese 
journalist of repute was engaged to superintend it, and the 
new feature was largely “boomed.” But for all that it came 
to a sudden and modest end, for the editor became aware that, 
instead of translating the war telegrams, his Chinese con- 
tributor was publishing a warning to his compatriots, as fol- 
“This sheet is printed by unholy Christian dogs and 
owned by a Christian devil. It is unfit to be spat upon by all 
self-respecting Chinamen. Should any Chinese brother really 
wish to know what is happening in China, he will subscribe for 
the only paper published in this city by Chinamen, and sold at 
27 Pell street.”— Exchange. 
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HIGHLY APPRECIATED. 


I embrace this opportunity to express my high appreciation 
of THe INLAND Printer. I should consider it a great hard- 
ship — almost a calamity — to be deprived of it— W. A. Fiske, 
Portsmouth, Virginia. 












POETS AND HUMORISTS OF THE AMERICAN 
PRESS. 


BY ARTHUR K. TAYLOR. 


EDWIN AUSTIN OLIVER. 


HEN Mr. Oliver was asked for a sketch of his life 
\) \ he said: 

“The particular brand of modesty with which I am 
afflicted prevents me from writing anything about myself, 
but I have pressed my typewriter into the service, and when 
I say I have pressed my typewriter I want it distinctly under- 
stood that the typewriter referred to is of the neuter gender.” 

Here is what the typewriter produced: 

“Tn this day of stone and bronze and brass — more espe- 
cially brass—it has become a custom to erect a towering 
monument or to decorate an historic house with an ornate 
panel in order to acquaint the wayfarer —though a fool — of 
the fact that at that particular spot some great man is buried 
or was born. 

“The subject of this sketch was twenty-eight years of 
age on May rt. Just which May it was is not essential for 





EDWIN AUSTIN OLIVER, 


Oldest in point of service of the American Press Humorists, and known 
as the “‘ Father of the Conversational Joke.” 


the purposes of this article. That it was ‘moving day’ goes 
without saying. His first move was made on Thirtieth street, 
New York city, and on that spot — and incidentally on a num- 
ber of surrounding ones—is now being erected the largest 
building yet put up in New York. After the introduction it 
will hardly be necessary to inform the reader why this build- 
ing is being erected on the very spot where Oliver was born. 
It may be said, in passing, that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company have something to do with the erection of the 
building. 

“For several years after he gave up the use of rubber- 
nippled milk bottles, my master spent his time in wearing out 
New York public schoolteachers. He was then taken by his 


indulgent parents to what is now next to the largest city in 
the United States — Yonkers. 


He at once began to make 
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his mark on the public schools there and we believe to this 
day some of those marks are visible on the walls of the 
Yonkers institutions of learning. 

“When he became old enough to be turned loose on the 
world he wrote and had the temerity to recite a graduation 
composition entitled, ‘The Future of Our Country.” It is 
commonly supposed that Mother Shipton’s Prophecy was a 
“cold steal’ from Oliver’s composition. Anyway, it is known 
that about everything prophesied by Oliver and Shipton has 
come true. 

“My master’s parents thought New York too warm for 
Edwin, so they took him to Smyrna, Delaware, where for 
three years he put in some great licks trying to kill the peach 
crop. History will prove that he was quite successful, I 
believe. 

“He had often read Greeley’s advice to young men to go 
West, and he was anxious to follow it. In an unguarded 
moment, when the cattle had been safely lockeaé in the barn 
and the keyholes of the doors carefully plugged, he wrote 
these stirring lines: 


Away, away to Kansas, 
And you'll see 

Us dance the lanciers — 
But not to Tennasee. 


This was my master’s first encounter with the muse, but it 
served its purpose. All of his relatives who heard it laughed 
at it. When the cows were permitted to hear it they nearly 
split their sides; and the turkeys, although they didn’t really 
swallow it, they actually gobbled at it. My boss became philo- 
sophical : 

“*T know it’s not good verse, but if I can make people 
laugh, they will be happy, and if I can make people happy, 
what better mission can I have in life.’ 

“Since then it has been his mission in life to make people 
laugh, and his mission has not been a total failure, I believe. 

“The ‘Whim-Whams’ column was started in The States- 
man twenty-eight years ago by Mr. Oliver, and has been going 
ever since. Notwithstanding this fact, Mr. Oliver seems as 
sane as the average humorous writer. 

“The ‘Father of the Conversational Joke,’ is a designation 
given to Oliver. While he is not willing to admit that he is 
the father, he thinks there may be some reason for believing 
he is one of the incubators. At any rate he was one of the 
first humorous writers to popularize the conversational joke, 
and nearly all of his jokes now are written in that style. 
Among his conversational characters so well known are: 
“Crimsonbeak’ and ‘ Yeast,’ ‘ Patience’ and ‘ Patrice,’ ‘ Bacon’ 
and ‘Egbert,’ ‘Church’ and ‘Gotham,’ ‘ Bill’ and ‘Jill,’ ‘The 
Observer of Events and Things.’ 

“Mr. Oliver has always been a great lover of sports, 
excepting the ‘mixed ale’ variety. For years he was an 
enthusiastic baseball player, and he was as much at home 
behind the bat as he is now behind the pen. He is a great 
golfer, and possibly has lost more golf balls and more 
patience on the links than any member of the American Press 
Humorists, or any relative of any member. He is serving 
his fifth term as president of the Palisade Boat Club, of Yon- 
kers, one of the oldest rowing organizations in this country. 

“Mr. Oliver never married, but he says he ‘has hopes.’ 
His father, who is editor-in-chief of The Statesman, is prob- 
ably the oldest active editor in this country to-day. He is in 
this ninetieth year and spends four or five hours at his office 
desk every day.” 





BENEFICIAL TO STUDENTS. 


Please send me THE INLAND PRINTER for six months. I am 
an advertising student and have derived unlimited benefit from 
Tue INLAND PRINTER issues of 1898, 1899, 1900, of which I am 
in possession.— Henry L. Corey, Kingscroft, Quebec, Canada. 
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BY O. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects to O. F. Byxbee, 829 Madison avenue, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 
CHALLEN’s Laspor-saviING ReEcorps.— Advertising, subscription, job- 


printers’. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth 
sides, $2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 


STARTING A PRINTING-OFFICE.— By R. C. Mallette and W. H. Jack- 
son. A handbook for those about to establish themselves in the printing 
pr and for those already established. Cloth, 90 pages, $1.50, 
postpaid. 


GaIniInG A Circutation.— A book of 60 pages; not a treatise, but 
a compilation of more than five hundred practical ideas and suggestions 
from the experiences of publishers everywhere, briefly stated and clas- 
sified for practical use; a valuable aid. Price, $1, postpaid. 


EsTaBLISHING A Newspaper.— By O. F. Byxbee. Not only a hand- 
book for the prospective publisher, but contains suggestions for the 
financial advancement of existing daily and weekly journals. Covers 
every phase of the starting and deedieolan of a newspaper property. 
Cloth, 114 pages, $1. 


_ PERFECTION ADVERTISING Recorp.—A new and compact book for keep- 
ing a record of advertising contracts and checking insertions, suitable for 
weekly and monthly publications. Each page will carry the account of 
an advertiser two years. 200 pages, 7 x 11 inches, printed on heavy ledger 
paper, substantially bound, $3.50, prepaid. 


PractTicaL JOuRNALISM.— By Edwin L. Shuman, author of “ Steps 
Into Journalism.”” A book for young men and women who intend to be 
reporters and editors. It tells how a great paper is organized, how 
positions are secured, how reporters and editors do their work, and how 
to win promotion. There are chapters on running country papers, 
avoiding libel, women in journalism, and on the latest methods of big 
dailies. Covers the whole field of newspaper work, and tells just what 
the beginner wants to know. Cloth, 12mo, $1.37, postpaid. 


AD.-SETTING Contest No. 16.— On September 1 there was 
every indication that Ad.-setting Contest No. 16 would be one 
of the most popular yet conducted, as at that time, fifteen days 
before the close, there had been entered forty-seven specimens. 
Contest No. 14 holds the record with 380 ads., and at a corre- 
sponding time before the close there were ninety-nine entries. 


Unoper the title of “ Put to the Proof,” the Racine (Wis.) 
Journal issues a practical booklet relating the experience of a 
New York advertiser who went to Racine to investigate news- 
paper conditions. The conversations had with merchants in 
various lines are given verbatim, thus putting forth arguments 
for the paper in a form which will be read. 


Rate Carp For A WEEKLY.—J. T. Overstreet, business 
manager of the Redfield (Iowa) Review, writes as follows: 


RepFIELD, Iowa, August 22, 1904. 
Inland Printer Company, Chicago: 

Dear Sirs,— We want a schedule of rates that will apply to a coun- 
try office with a list of 1,000. Will you kindly send us something that 
will give us a correct idea of a scale that will be suitable for such an 
office. Thanking you in advance for the favor, we are, 

Yours most respectfully, 
J. T. Overstreet. 


Several rate cards for weeklies of this circulation have been 
published in the past, all of which were made to conform to 
certain local conditions, which must always be considered. 
Under ordinary circumstances, where expenses are neither 
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abov? nor below the average, a weekly paper with one thousand 
circulation should secure the following rates: 














1wk.  2wks. | I mo. | 3 mos. | 6 mos | I yr. 

de | 
CRE ucdcaskouceencnees $ 0.25 | $ 0.40 | $ 0.70 | $1.95 | $3.50 | $ 5.65 
SIMCMES 20500000. .40 70 1.30 3.50 6.65 12.75 
4 oT) Seeeie bine sthieciaiisiek > -70 1.30 2.30] 6.65 | 12.75 23.25 
6 ws 1.00 1.85 4:30] °9:75 18,00 | 32.35 
Bn Taekaseateneen eee 1.30 | 2.30 4.25 12.75 23.25 | 41.00 
10 Se re aie 1.60 | 2.80 5.20 15.50 28.25 | 49.00 
CT Avadee 358 eben 3.00 5.55 10.75 29.75 | 51.75 | 90.00 

Tue Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway has been 


using half-page and page ads. in the Chicago papers to adver- 
tise the summer resorts on its lines. It is quite unusual for 
the railroads to use display space, particularly in such quan- 
tities. 

“ STAND BY PHILADELPHIA.”—The following circular letter 
was recently addressed by the management of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger to every member of its local and editorial staff. 
This is certainly a commendable move and one which should be 
adopted by newspapers everywhere: 


STAND BY PHILADELPHIA! 

There seems to be a disposition, among many newspaper workers, to 
magnify news items disparaging to the city’s interests, such as: ‘“ The 
Hottest City in the U. S.,” “‘ Typhoid Epidemic,” ‘‘ Smallpox Increas- 
ing,” ‘‘ Manufacturers Leaving,’ ‘ City Losing Trade,” “Impure Water 
Threatens City,” etc. 

We do not wish any news tc be suppressed; under no circumstances 
should we countenance the omission of any actual occurrence because its 
publication might prove disadvantageous to the city. We want all the 
news, and shall publish it regardless of personal requests or expediency. 
But we must be sure it is news and is accurate. 





COMMERCIAL 
ACCOUNTS 


VING ample capital and surplus in 

proportion to its deposit liability, a 

business carefully organized in all de- 

partments and being committed to a 

conservative policy. this bank invites 
the accounts of individuals. firms, mercantile 
houses, banks and bankers desiring close attention 
to their needs and the best possible service 





The Old National Bank 


The Marble Bank Building 





DIRECTORS 
Levi Ankeny J. D. Farrell 
Peter Larson James C. Twohy 
Thomas F. Wren W. D. Vincent + 
D. W. Twohy 
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Must be Sold 


It is our policy to get rid of goods, and if one 
price won’t sell them to make a price that will. 
Here are a few things that are going at cut prices 





We have three churns which we will sell at 
bargain prices. They are good but the demand 
for them is small—former price $4.50 now $3.50. 


A line of fire proof Venitian earthen ware 
will be sold at 4 off, can be used as kettles on a 
gasoline stove; splendid for cooking fruit. 


Two gasoline stoves all right in every par- 
ticular, four burners, good oven, hundreds have 
sold at $20.00, will go at $14.00. 


Cadwell & Son 


FIG. 2. 


























The management requests every member of the staff to be on the 
alert for matters that will encourage our citizens, rather than the con- 
trary. When any iter: can be had that will promote the city’s welfare, 
use it freely. 

If facts develop which are disadvantageous to the city, construe them, 
so far as is consistent with truth and fairness, so they will do as little 
damage as possible, but do not suppress them. 

Let us be optimistic and help the town. Let Philadelphia’s advan- 
tages be our chief consideration, and let us serve the city’s best interests 
in every way possible. By so ¢oing, you will perform a distinct serv- 
ice to THE s.fANAGEMENT OF THE Pusiic LEDGER. 

Ap. Composition Criticizep.— U. A. McBride, of the War- 
rensburg (Mo.) Star, has good ideas of panel arrangement, 
but makes the mistake common to many compositors of using 
very heavy figures where no prominence is given the article 
advertised. Where there is a heading, like “Men’s Suits,” 
“Trunks” or “Ginghams,” it is well to display the figures 
opposite the various items following, but where there is a 
miscellaneous list of articles that are not thus classified, three 
and four line figures should not be used, as there is nothing 
about black figures to attract attention unless they are in con- 
nection with some article that usually sells for a higher price. 
Harry O. Butler, of the Franklin (Ind.) Republican, uses too 
large type for body letter; this is also a fault common to many 
and one which frequently spoils ads. which are otherwise well 
planned. Edward W. Stutes, of Spokane, Washington, submits 
an exceptionally good bank ad. (No. 1), set in a style appro- 
priate to the business and the name of the bank. The double 
panel used by Mr. Stutes is always neat; another form of its 
use is shown in No. 2, submitted by Earl Gaylord, of Atlantic, 
Iowa. John J. Altmeyer, foreman of the Maysville (Ky.) 
Bulletin, is doing some good work for his local advertisers, 
both in writing and setting their announcefments. Two of his 
ads. are reproduced (Nos. 3 and 4). Mr. Altmeyer writes that 
the cuts he uses are “ worked over from plate matter or made 
outright from patent leather,” and it is probable that one of 
each is shown in these two ads. A smaller border and the 
omission of the ornaments at either end of “ Don’t” would 
have improved No. 3. 

Tue Day or Prize Contests.— Newspapers all over the 
land are taking up the idea of subscription contests, wherein 
prizes are offered for the largest number of “votes,” and 
there appears to be a rivalry as to which shall make the most 
liberal offer. It would be almost impossible to enumerate the- 
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Keep Posted and 
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friends to 
buy Field 
Fence 
early, be- 
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now. 
Garden- 
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begin in 
earnest. 
Remem- 
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in a po- 
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papers which have sent the “most popular persons” to the 
World’s Fair, and prizes of scholarships, pianos, buggies, 
watches and diamond rings are becoming the rage everywhere. 
From a mere coupon voting contest these have developed into 
cash-in-advance subscription contests. The coupon is still 
used and serves the purpose of advertising the scheme, as it 
gets every reader of the paper familiar with the offer and keeps 
them interested by clipping and saving the “ballots.” But the 
main object is to get new and old subscribers to pay in 
advance, and with this end in view large numbers of votes are 
offered to the subscriber who will pay one or more months 
ahead. Where the plan is well managed and properly pushed 
this works admirably, as it does away almost entirely with the 
selling of papers for coupons “only. Where the number of 
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votes offered for a subscription is larger than the number 
which would be secured by buying papers, the natural choice 
of contestants and their friends is to secure subscribers, and 
thus the paper secures additional readers, many of whom will 
become attached to the publication before their time expires, if 
it is the right kind. This plan has an additional advantage 
over other forms of subscription canvassing, particularly over 
that of offering premiums to subscribers—it does away 
entirely with a salary list for canvassers, and yet a much larger 
corps is kept enthusiastically at work, and their friends will 
materially swell the number of people interested in pushing 
the circulation of the paper. The revenue that is being secured 
through this plan is so great that some papers are offering 
almost fabulous prizes. The Galesburg (Ill.) Republican- 
Register is conducting a quadruple contest in which $8,000 in 
prizes are offered: An automobile, a buggy, a trip to Florida, 
and a gold watch are to be given to the most popular gentle- 
men in Galesburg or Knox county; a piano and various other 
prizes to the most popular ladies in Galesburg; the same to 
the most popular ladies in Knox county; and ten prizes, headed 
by an automobile, to those who guess the nearest to the total 
number of votes cast. Each subscription carries with it a title 
to one hundred votes for each month paid, and a guess is 
allowed for each dollar. But the Philadelphia Press probably 
heads the list for the grandest offer. Its list of prizes includes 
a $5,000 house and lot, two $750 pianos, $300 in gold, two $100 
diamond rings and twelve $50 gold watches. In all twenty- 
two prizes are offered to “the most popular employes in any 
line of business.” The Press opened its contest in August and 
will close December 8, and votes cast early have the greater 


value. As an instance, a year’s subscription before September 


Would You Like 
to Earn a Dol= 
lar or More 
Easily 
om) 











Money saved is money made. Anybody in Mays- 
ville or vicinity can now make money through a simple 
business transaction. The trick is turned this way: 


W.R, SMITH & 6O,, 


SHOEMEN, 


Second street, near Market, need money to raise the 
assigneeship of the firm—they want it in a hurry, too. In 
order to raise the necessary CASH quickly, they offer 
their entire stock at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. Goods 
have been marked so low that present prices represent 
only a portion of their true value. It’s money in your 
pocket to buy SHOES at SMITH’S now. 

Yks-Remember the place and come before the best 
bargains are picked up. 

















FIG. 4. 
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29 will count one thousand votes, before October 20, nine 
hundred, and at the close seven hundred and fifty. Then, too, 
the number of votes is graduated from thirty-five for one 
month and eighty for two months to twenty-two hundred for 
two years. These are two variations from the straight voting 
plan to get the vote in early and to encourage long-term 
subscriptions. These prize contests for increasing revenue and 
circulation are not only popular but profitable, and news- 
papers located where they have not been used will find them a 
great help, but should not go in too heavy at first, as the 
second and third offers must be better than those preceding, in 
order to keep up the interest. 


Johnson County ‘Star, Warrensburg, Missouri.— There is a poor dis- 
tribution of ink on your paper, which is the only point that needs atten- 
tion. Ads. are good. 

Maysvitte (Ky.) Bulletin — A nicely arranged little paper. 

Cohocton Valley Times, Cohocton, New York.— A paper particularly 
well filled with local news and correspondence, which would be much 
improved by grading headed articles as well as news paragraphs. 


Culbertson 


F1G. 10 





By Our Special : 
Correspondent 
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= LOOK! 


For Johnson's Stand at. the Old Set- 
tlers Picnic, July 26, 27 and 28 














AT E Will bave » general stand and ice cream 
REDUCED parlor in which we will bave s full lice 
of fresh bakery goods every day. Al: 


$1.00 Hammocks - — 75c so all cold drioks, fresh fruits such as 
2.00 Hammocks - $1.50 peaches, pears, apricots, bananas, oranges and 
8.00 Hammocks - 2.25 lemons. Watermelous on ice. Fresh fried fish 
5.00 Hainmocke 3.75 and epriog chicken. Wateb the tay man get 
This ie our 1904 line—all new busy and don't forget Joboson’s Celebrated Ice 
ye want to clost them out Cream. We do 0t meotion Quality for you koow 


WE SELL Goops 


J. F. Griffith, 





The Johnson Brand 



































FIG. 7. Fic. 8. 

Newspaper CritictsM.— The following papers were re- 
ceived, marked “For Criticism,’ and brief suggestions are 
made for their improvement: 

SISTERSVILLE (W. Va.) Oil Review.— Make-up and presswork need 
attention. Some of the columns are uneven at top and bottom, and sev- 
eral of the rules extend beyond the type. 

Bryan (Ohio) Democrat.— Transpose head rules, 
correspondence, and run paid local items separately. 


grade items of 





Local Happenings 


Fic. 11. 


Of the 
Past Week 














Personal Mention 


By Our Special 
Correspondent 


NASHU 


FIG. 13. 
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Compton County Chronicle, Cookshire, Quebec.— It would be better 
to adopt one style of box heading for double-column heads, and also for 
single-column heads. The subheads used in your present boxes are 
superfluous and the heads could be made to look better without them. 

Cassopotts (Mich.) Vigilant— A commendable paper in every way. 
A couple of larger display heads would improve the first page. 

Farmer City (Ill.) Journal.— Put a three-story display head in every 
other column on your first page, alternating with your present doubles. 
The Journal deserves particular commendation for good presswork and 
careful make-up. 

Pawnee Chief, Pawnee City, Nebraska.— Your publishers’ announce- 
ment would be more dignified without the panel. A. E. Ovenden, of 
the firm of Ovenden Brothers, publishers of the Chief, which, with two 
other papers, is printed in a town of about two thousand inhabitants, 
demonstrates that all the talent for good ad. display is not confined to 
the larger towns and cities. I reproduce several of his ads. (Nos. 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 14), as showing effective panel work and a proper conception 
of primary and secondary display, and also the right use of white space. 

Wakarusa (Ind.) Tribune.— You could improve your ads. by study- 
ing some of the papers commended in THe INLAND PRINTER. 

Anna (Ill.) Democrat.— Presswork lacks register and a clear impres- 
sion. More care should be taken with plate matter, making it up as 
carefully as type. In some instances short headed articles are run above 
longer ones, and in several places dashes are omitted. 

Valley County News, Glasgow, Montana.— Head rules on first page 
should be transposed. Your double and single column box heads are 
about as neat as could be devised, and two of each are reproduced (Nos. 


10, It, 12, 13). Ads. are exceptionally well displayed. 
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When the Calk 
Curns Out Money... 





























The boys will wear out more shoes 
IAL 
We than in any other three months of 
Know the year. The strongest shoe ts the We have a word to say that will prick up sour ears. Nota 
pas the bey ShOAM bates Wetnow get rich quick scheme, but a profitable flyer in satisfaction. 
the sba\walnete obF bie: ein as You want to make yourself look your best for all sorts of good 
Valne e : y's 21.50 shoes reasons, but if you have been getting your clothes made by a 
and if you've never bought them tailor it has been costing you hard won coin. We can lap off 
of Our for your boy it’s a good time totest a long length from your tailor’s bills by fitting you out from 
. them and compare the results with our superior stock of immediate-service suits. We can do this 
BOY’S P : 
5 others you have bought. {We're and save you easily half without sacrificing fabric, make or 
$ ] 0 fncllned to soli¢itia eompanton. of style; and the beauty of the whole thing is there’s no tedious 
ij waits of the clothes fit here, they will fit when you get them 
this kind. and. to begin with a i ‘i 
SHOES bome. Strictly band tailored Suits $10.00, $12.50, $15.00 and 
pasrantec you are going tu be satis #18.00 Kuppenbeimer Clothes look better and cost less by the 
year than any clothes made. x We are exclusive agents 
SS EEE ETN, 
Headquarters for Trunks and Bags Pawnee City. 
Good Clothes Merchants 
FIG. 9. 


FIG. 14. 
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DrespEN (Ont.) Times.— ‘“‘ Ontario” should be included in your 
date-line; it was only after a careful study of the legal ads. that I dis- 
covered the location of Dresden. More care should be exercised in the 
make-up of plate matter, getting columns even at the top, cutting out 
superfluous dashes, and spacing evenly between articles. 

Cayuga Chief, Weedsport, New York.— The color is uneven, and a 
few of the ads. would be improved by the use of smaller body and more 
prominent display, particularly those of Henderson & Co., Fuller, and 
the Abram Walrath Company. 

Tue Betrer Ap.— Where there is a variance of opinion 
between compositor and advertiser, oftentimes it is merely a 
question of personal preference, or both ads. may have their 
good and bad features about equally divided. The following 
letter, however, brings up a question a little out of the ordinary 
and is given in full, together with reproductions of the ads. 
in question: 

Mr. O. F. Byxbee: SEATTLE, WasH., Aug. 19, 1904 

Dear Si1r,—I send you herewith two proofs of an ad. No. 1 was 
set from manuscript, unaccompanied by any specifications or restrictions 
upon the compositor’s fancy, a proof being called for by the advertising 
agent. It was rejected, and a very carefully prepared pencil sketch of 























THE SAW AND SAW TOOTH BUSINESS = 


Pate \ Baldridge & Hogan Saw Plant 
3] American Saw Co, easel SEE“ : 


TRENTON Wo. 


HAS BEEN TRANSFERRED TO 
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HAS BEEN BOUGHT BY 











HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA CINCINNATI, oe 
Who « are Prepared to Furnish the And Added to » their Plant « at 
TEETH and SAWS of all the Ci 
Different sizes and Patterns : = : oes Sa 

ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES AND 
ORDERS FOR THF ABOVE, 
Te 





THESE GOODS SHOULD BE 





ALL ORDERS AND INQUIRIES FOR : 


Henry Disston & Sons 
inc 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Henry Disston & Sons 


Cincinnati, Ohio 























No. 1. 


the ad. (of which No. 2 is as near an exact reprint as could be made in 
type) was submitted, together with specifications in minute detail of the 
kind and sizes of type to be used throughout. This was brought to the 
composing room by the agent, who remained and personally saw the ad. 
reset, and O. K.’d it. The agent freely stated that he thought No. 1 the 
neater ad., but claimed that No. 2 would prove to be a much better busi- 
ness puller, since it would be noticed and read through by a larger num- 
ber of people. When asked to point out the qualities of No. 2 which 





THE SAW ayo SAW-TOOTH susivess or 
om AMERICAN SAW CO. tusstos » 


us ins merase HENRY DISSTON & SONS. 


Who are prepared to furnish the TEETH anc SAWS of ali the different sizes and patterns 


Address all inquirtes and orders for the above w 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, tne 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 








™ BALDRIDGE & HOGAN SAW PLANT  ciscersan, Ono 
sas BEEN soucut sy HENRY DISSTON & SONS, txc ap apvep 


TO THEIR PLANT AT CINCINNATI 














All orders and’ inquiries for these goods should be sent to 
HENRY DISSTON & SONS, sxe 
CINCINNATI, OHIO j 
No. 2. 


made it a better ad. than No. 1, he merely replied that such was his 
opinion. I can not see, after careful study of the two proofs, wherein 
lies the alleged superiority of No. 2 over No. 1. Can you? 
Yours respectfully, OrviIL_e Espy. 

Here are two distinctive styles of display, each perfectly 
proper when used for suitable matter. Leaving out of the 
question entirely the selection of type and material, there 
should be little hesitancy in pronouncing No. 1 the better style 


for this particular ad. In No. 2 
the firm name appears four times 
in four different sizes of type; 
in No. 1 this is reduced to three 
with the two at the bottom alike 
and very properly subordinated 
to the main line, which is well 
brought out. The arrangement 
of the matter in this way was 
certainly a good idea and most 
appropriate. If the flame orna- 
mentation had been omitted, 
there would be little about the 
ad. but to commend. 


A POPULAR young lady asked 
us the other day what was the 
difference between a man who 
dyed sheep and an editor. When 
we gave it up she said, “The 
one is a ‘lamb dyer’ and the 
other is—just an_ editor.”— 
Pointers. 


A Prize Ap.— Last February 
the National Blank Book Com- 
pany, of Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
offered three prizes, $50, $30 and 
$20, respectively, for the best 
three advertisements of their 
goods. There were over twelve 
hundred ads. submitted, and the 
one reproduced herewith (No. 3) 
was awarded first prize, the 
money going to R. S. Bauer, the 
agent at Lynn. This bears out 
the arguments for correct display 
as often advocated in THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 


THE EDITOR WAS SORE. 

The following valedictory ap- 
peared in an Indian Territory 
paper: “With this issue the 
Herald-Banner folds its _lily- 
white hands upon its bosom and 
turns its pink toes to the daisies, 
and Milburn, I. T., U. S. A,, is 
without a paper, having wit- 
nessed the death of two. It has 
cost the present firm $253 to ad- 
vertise the town, the beautiful 
blue and fertile soils, and we 
now throw up the sponge and 
vacate to make room for another 
sucker. Ta, ta, au revoir, good- 
by. We are going to do some- 
thing for you that the devil will 
never do—that is, leave you.— 
New York Tribune. 


WE certainly do not wish to 
have our name dropped from 
your list, as we enjoy THE 
INLAND PRINTER more than any 
other magazine that comes into 
our office— Duluth Lithograph 
& Printing Company, Duluth, 
Minnesota. . 
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THIS TRADE-MARK MEANS 


National 


Blank 
Books 


Bookkeepers say they hold 
together until all used up. 


Their 
Prices 
Are Right 


In actual value you always 
get more than you pay for, 


Their 


Quality 
Is Right 


The paper used is the best 
ever put into a blank book 
at the price quoted you—era- 
sive and of good writing 
quality. The bindings are 
strong and durable, 


WHY 
PAY 
MORE 


for books not having the 
wearing qualities of 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOKS 
R. S. BAUER 


LYNN AGENT 
31 Central Sq. 




































FIG. 3. 
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% The Bistory of Printing. 47 sta 
<, CApuken de Worde, the Famous Master Sls St 
4 Printer, twas a foreigner, born in the Dube- <F, 
dom of Lorrain, as appearing on the patent sah 
* voll in the chapel of the Rolls. Our first 2yF7: 
printer, Caxton, tohen resident abroad, did Cer: 
probably meet with him there, and engage sigh 
him to come ober to England for a servant sep 
or assistant, like John Faust, at Ments, Ser 
had his lad or assistant, Peter Schoeffer, | 








Az thom they chose for ingenuity or promise, sf ¢ % 
<= an their after works show thep were not 93 eS 


22 mistaken in their choice. He continued in *FF 
8 =: ome, capacities with Caxton, till his master’s Cex 
Hehe death, 1491, and printed at his house situated in 43h; 
ers Westminster afterwards. Whether he was ever seers 
Nea: married or no, or had relations that came across Syaer' 
13k: with him, does not appear by his will; pet we find Se 
fete in the church-warden’s general accounts, for Dt. eieh 
Mee Margaret's, Westminster, an entry made in the sah 
Were pear1498 : “tem, for the knell of Elisabeth de S]F7: 
0 = 6 be, bi pence. Ftem, for iii torches, with the Seat 
Haste arete belle for her, viii d.” By his dwelling with ok 


c kingdom, on account of this new art, as quickly ASE 
epe appeared by the first works he printed, styling ge, 
Mxbe himself, Printer to Margaret, etc., the King’s * 
Vers Grandame. He printed the Acts of Parliament, er 
“FA, and dwelt at Caxton’s house at least six pears Cee: 


he Cloister Black 
is Cut and Cast on 
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ve 8 Point 835 


Font a and —— of the Cloister Borders 








12 Point 1235 36 inches $1.50 


S BEBEBGBae 


BBBRE 


30 Point 3035 20 inches $1.50 


BUBRK LKKI SIS 3 


36 Point 3635 


18 inches $1.50 





8 Point 836 50 inches $1.50 


10 Point 1036 40 inches $1.50 


q 


12 Point 1236 36 inches $1.50 


18 Point 1836 30 inches $1.50 


VOKOKOAOZAOZXG 


24 Point 2436 20 inches $1.50 


ROKORONO 


30 Point 3036 20 inches $1.50 
36 Point 3636 18 inches $1.50 


WOKAOKG 


12 Point 1237 


36 fests $1.50 





18 Point 1837 





— 
Conk 


36 Point 3637 18 inches $1.50 





50 inches $1. 50 





8 Point 838 50 inches a 50 


10 Point 1038 40 inches $1.50 





12 Point 1238 36 inches $1.50 








30 Point 3038 20 inches $1.50 


36 Point 3638 18 inches $1.50 


8 Point 839 50 inches $1.50 


10 Point 1039 40 inches $1.50 


12 Point 1239 36 inches $1.50 


18 Point 1839 30 inches $1.50 


24 Point 2439 20 inches $1.50 


yyy 


By Point 3039 20 inches $1.50 


YYYI Ss 


36 Point 3639 18 inches $1.51 


YIY 


8 Point 840 


10 Point 1040 40 inches $1.50 


12 Point 1240 36 inches $1.50 
18 Point 1840 30 inches $1.50 
24 Point 2440 20 inches $1.50 


30 Point 3040 20 inches $1.50 


36 Point 3640 18 inches $1.50 








50 inches $1.50 8 Point 842 


50 inches $1.50 





10 Point 1042 40 inches $1.50 


i 


12 Point 1242 36 inches $1.50 


| 


18 Point 1842 30 inches $1.50 


! 
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24 Point 2442 20 inches $1.50 


30 Point 3042 20 inches $1.50 


NNANAAANANA 


36 Point 3642 * 


18 inches $1.50 





8 Point 843 50 inches Rad 50 
SANA SANA SE 2852 8s SASZS2S 7) 





tLe 50 
NZISV2iISN2 





18 Point 1841 30 inches $1.50 
, SoudncncadHs 
24 Point 2441 20 inches $1.50 
(od bod Ced Weed WIC be) 

eisai 
30 Point 3041 20 inches $1.50 
Bdboue. 


36 Point 3641 18 inches $1.5 


eee 


Cloister Types and Borders ave property of 


American 
Crpe Founders 
Company 


and all persons are cautioned that its 
rights therein are exclusive and will 
bes $0 matntatned 






























































18 Point 1843 30 inches $1.50 
24 Point 2443 20 inches $1.50 
30 Point 3043 20 inches $1.50 
36 Point 3643 18 inches $1.50 
12 Point 1244 36 inches $1.50 


18 Point 1844 


30 inches $1.50 





24 Point 2444 20 inches $1.50 





30 Point 3044 


20 inches $1.50 








36 Point 3644 18 inches $1.50 
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SE eS RRR A RS ARR 
RUGGED BOLD SERIES 


c-D 
6 Point 15A $095 30a $105 $200 


. EXCLUSIVE MAKE OF THE AMERICAN TYPE 
Founders Company, Leader in Letter Fashions 312 


8 Point 14A $110 28a $115 $225 


WEARING QUALITIES ARE UNEXCELLED 
Adaptable for Heavy Work or Lons Runs 76 





KK 
aE 





10 Point 12A $120 26a $130 $250 

IN DISPLAY WITH THE IDEAL LETTER FOR ADVERS 
M a ‘gy tiny I ee 7 It Attracts Attention at First Sicht 54 
; 12 Point 12A $130 25a $145 $275 


IN STOCK at all our Houses 345 


14 Point 10A $145 20a $155 $300 
Series Complete in 14 SIZES 


18 Point 7A $150 15a $175 $325 


POINT LINE and Set 7 


24 Point 5A $190 9a $185 $375 


Show CARDS 32 


30 Point 4A $235 6a $190 $425 


GOLD Miner 5 


36 Point 3 A $310 5a $215 $525 


Throughout 





42 Point 3A $400 5a $275 $675 
P t 49 
48 Point SA $520 4a $305 $825 
PER OE OE ES 
[| The Rugged Bold is a new and Ps 54 Point 3A $610 4a $375 $985 





|| Strong letter for attractive Job 

~ Work and Advertising display i ; 
i] The Mission Toys are a series 

|| of ornaments with a mission 


~ to brighten up printed matter 


60 Point 3A $755 4a $510 $1265 


CUT AND CAST ON : 
AMERICAN LINE 
“AMERICAN | Carpet 


TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


f 








72 Point 3A $1090 4a $680 $1770 














MISSION 


i1oyYs 





The Mission Toys, here 
Given an advance show- 
ing, are a series of ten 
characters made in three 
sizes—48, 72 and i2O 
Point. They are all cast 
on type body (not elec- 
troty ped) making a prac- 
tical and exceedingly 
useful ornament for all 
classes of type display. 
“From Grumbletown to 
Joyville” is the name of 
a little book showing the 
three sizes of the series 
in display composition. 


Now in press and ready for 
mailing early in October. 


Series for 
Display 














INTERIOR 
FURNISHING 
Q WING to the ever in- 
creasing tendency 
toward the use of plain 
colors in interior fur- 
nishing we have made 
our importations of the 
celebrated English 


Angora, Corona 


and Saxonia 


plain carpets larger than 
usual. Noted for their 
rich, deep tones and ad- 
mirable qualities for 
wearing, these floor cov- 
erings may be obtained 
in widths up to I2 feet 
inclusive. Their sale in 
America is controlled 
exclusively by this firma. 


JOHN Hi. STEIN 


SCHOOL & BROWN STS. 

















Telephone 
Westchester 2078 





J. SMITHER 


Butter, Cheese and Eggs 
QUINCY, ME. 


“An ego to-day is better than a hen to-morrow ” 


—Peeor Richard 




















Cast 
American Point Line by 





American 
Type Founders Co. 


EVERY WHERE 








HATS 
$ 


00 


Formerly 


> oo 








MINES 


384 Chatham Square 






































Manhattan 


Cin $aeal Series 
for the 


Sob 


Room 


a 


Mission 





1904 
Made 6y and for safe at al€ Houses of 


Cimerican dype Founders Co. 


Sverywhere 








Manhattan is just such a fetter as will 
6e found almost indispensable to the job 
room. dor letterheads, biltfieads, receipts, 
statements, checks, Business cards, booflet 
covers, titfe pages, announc ts, circu- 
lars, and, in fact, any form of type display 
requiring strength, tegibifity and beauty, 
the Manhattan fas few letters its equal 























ashe Wanhattan Series 


c-D ; 
10 Point 12A $100 45a $150 $250 


Much interest was experienced at the Bern Academy 
of Science, some time since, 6y the exhibit of certain 
specimens of mineral ore much resem6fing radium 79 


12 Point 12A $115 40a $160 $275 
We could fave no more convincing proof of the 
supremacy of the United States on the sea 23 


14 Point 10A $130 32a $170 $300 
Cavertising booklets are now as famitiar 
to the Sfome as the daify newspaper 14 


Our fall sate of blankets, spreads 
and comfortables begins to-day © 


24 Point 5A $160 16a $215 $375 


GUstronomical observation 


of the planet Jupiter 98 


30 Point 4A $200 12a $250 $450 


Precious gems found 
in-the Congo mines ¢ 


36 Point 4A $245 10a $280 $525 


Modern Style for 
Program Work 5 


48 Point 3A $370 8a $380 $750 


Manhattan8& 


60 Point 3A $470 6a $545 $1015 


Cmerican 1 


72 Point 3A $750 4a $450 $1200 


she Best 















a word more about 


dhe ten characters compris- 
ing the Mission Joys series 
are shown in this specimen 
with number and price. $n 
addition to the sale of single 
characters, the 48 and 72 
Point series are afso put up 
in fonts as follows: 


48 POINT 
Complete font, two each character, 
for two colors, Nos. 1 to 10........ $ 
Single character, for two colors... .. 20 
Single character, for one color...... 10 


72 POINT 


Complete font, one each character, 
for two colors, Nos. 21 to 30.....$3 00 


Single character, for two colors..... 30 
Single character, for one color...... 15 
120 POINT 
Single character, for two colors....$ 90 
Single character, for one color...... 45 


Shese doys should be in the 


possession of every printer 


by 





Sype Founders 
Company 








ob Letter 


Cast American Line 














dicket of Aamission 
Cents 








Clhsatour 


Dramatic Association 
of Bangor 


Amateur 
Dramatic Association 


“Or. Merryman” 


1904 
December Fifteen 
sown Hall 




















Cl $n stock and for safe at al€ fiouses of the 
merican 


& 


S) ype Founders Company 


Everywhere 











Lane 


Dear OA Manhattan Isle 


As Sung in F. C. Whitney’s 
PIFF! PAFF! POUF! 


Shey may sing in praise of farms, 
Country fife and rustic charms ; 
ohey may sing about the meadows 
and the fills; 
Of their of@ Kentucky home, 
Or of Cands across the foam, 
ohe babble of the brooks and 
rippling rites. 
But to me there is a spot 
Dearer, yes than af€ the Cot, 
Gnd $m sure it beats afl others 
6y a mile; 
For the sun shines night and day 
On a road they call Broadway, 
$n the Cittle town of of8 Man- 
hattan $sfe. 


Dear of& Manhattan $sfand, 
Sweet Manhattan $sfe; 
Where the sidewalks seem to greet 
you with a friendly smile. 

Where pleasure reigns supreme, 
Cina fife’s a golden dream ; 

Sts no idle talk 

dhere’s but one Mew York 
$t's dear off Manhattan $sfe. 


$n the future we'll be found 
Riding swiftty underground, 
gor we fave too many over- 
crowded cars. 
For that day my poor fieart pines, 
Safe away from af€ the signs, 
Omega Oi and Jackson Square 
cigars. 
a0 Sarfem is the cry 
$n the sweet, sweet Bye and bye, 
Where for Cittle money you can 
five in style; 
But for Harfem $ don’t care 
Bive me good Long Acre Square, 
$n the little town they call Man- 
hattan $s€e. 


Dear off Manhattan Island, 
Sweet Manhattan $sfe; 
Where the sidewaffis seem to greet 
you with a friendly smile. 

Where pfeasure.reigns supreme, 
Gnd fife’s a golden aream ; 

It's no idle talk, 

oShere’s but one Mew York 
Sts dear of Manhattan $sfe. 


Copyright 1904, by Shapiro, Remick & Co. 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 
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Composition 


Pp resswork 

















Proot-reading by 


correspondence 
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A. H. McQuilkin 
Manager 




















Inland Printer 
Technical 
School 














120-130 
Sherman Street 
Chicago 





Burke's Restaurants 





Examples of 
Job Composition 
by Students 











96 Halsted Street 

261 Halsted Street 

121 Canal Street 252 Canal Street 
546 Madison Street 


A. WAYNE GREEN, Manager 


I and Lunch Rooms | corns 


111 Halsted Street 
426 Halsted Street 


Chicago 





| | 

















ADMIT ONE 


Tabor College Con- 
serbatory iecitations 


FALL TERM 1904 




















UNIVERSITY SUPPER 
CHRIST CHURCH 


Saturday, August 29, 1904 
Exactly 6 P. M. 











The Messiah 


Given by 
The Tabor Oratorio Society 














Congregational Church 
At Tabor, lowa - 


Chursdap — 
December 
22,1904 


At Eight O'Clock 


Admission 75 Cents 








This ticket may be exchanged by pay- 
ing extra for reserved seat, which will 
be on sale at West's jewelry store on 
December 15th, when the board will be 
opened to residents of Tabor. Those 
from other towns may reserve their 
seats one week earlier than above date. 














GRADUATION EXERCISES 











CLASS OF 1904 


San Jose igh School 
LONG HALL, 10 a.m. JUNE 3 








PRESENT AT DOOR 
































Blue Label Kitchens are 
Famous for Cleanliness 





ue Label 


roducts 


Are Famous for Quality 





Canned Fruits and Vege- 
tables in tin and glass 


Meat Delicacies for lunch- 
eons and picnics 


Soups, twenty varieties, each 





a good ‘‘Dinner Starter’ 





‘Tomato Ketchup—delicious 
appetizing, satisfying | 








Write for booklet of original recipes and describing full 
line of jams, jellies, preserves, plum pudding, syrup, etc. 


Curtice Brothers Company 


Rochester, New York 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 
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COMPOSITION » 


LARKING. 





BY JOHN M. 


Under this head will appear each month suggestive analysis 
and criticism of reproduced and reset specimens of job com- 
position, answers to queries and notes of general interest to 
job printers. Address all communications and specimens for 
criticism in this department to The Inland Printer Company, 
Chicago. 

Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 

Mopern Letterpress Desicns.— A collection of designs for job com- 
position from the British Printer. 60 cents. 

LECTURES FOR AppRENTICES.— Reprinted from T 
Comprises General Work, Commercial Work and Stonework. 
fully illustrated, 25 cents. 

Art Birs.— A collection of proofs selected from odd issues — half- 
tones, three-color prints, engravers’ etchings, etc.— neatly mounted on 
harmonious mats of uniform size, twenty-five selections in a portfolio. 
Price $1, postpaid. 

TitLe Paces.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Third volume of the 
series on “ The Practice of Typography.’ Treats the subject from three 
standpoints — Historical, Practical and Critical. Copiously illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo, 485 pages, $2. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY COVER-DESIGNS.— Contains essays on cover 
designing by well-known experts, and many specimens of modern covers, 
printed in colors, on different kinds and shades of color stock. A beauti- 
ful piece of typography. $5, prepaid. 

PLain Printinc Types.— By Theodore Low De, Vinne. First vol- 
ume of the series on ‘*‘ The Practice of Typography.” <A treatise on the 
processes of typemaking, the point system, the names, sizes, styles and 
prices of plain printing types. Cloth, 12mo, 403 pages, $2. 

Tue PrincrpLes oF Desicn.— By Ernest Allan Batchelder, instructor 
Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, California. Handsomely printed 
and illustrated. Indispensable to the artistic job compositor, as expound- 
ing the underlying principles of decorative design and typography. 250 
pages; cloth, 

Correct Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second volume 
of the series on ‘* The Practice of Typography.” A treatise on spelling, 
abbreviations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and numerals, 
italic and capital letters, notes, etc., witn observations on punctuation 
and proofreading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2. 

Hints on Imposition.— By T. B. Williams. This book is a thor- 
oughly reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in 
addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with 
concise instructions which , may be readily understood. Several chapters 
are devoted to ‘“ making” the margins, and this feature alone is well 
worth the price of the book. Full leather, 4 by 6 inches, flexible. $1. 

PorRTFOLIO OF SPECIMENS OF PRINTING.— The second of the series, 
composed of a wide range of commercial work in pure typography, 
designed to show the maximum of effectiveness at the minintum of time 
and expense. Printed on loose leaves and comprises examples of plain 
and color printing; also a demonstration of the relationship between the 
size of the half-tone screen and various grades of paper. This portfolio 
is especially recommended to students and ambitious printers. Price, $1, 
postpaid. 


THe INLAND PRINTER. 
56. pages, 


WHEN a critic begins to believe that his opinion on matters 
of taste or conduct is final and infallible he is very much 
nearer the end of his usefulness than he imagines himself to 
be. Nothing is more helpful and stimulating to the one who 
occupies the position of mentor than criticism of his opinions 
or ideas, which at the most are only the expression of a single 
individual whose experience is only an infinitesimal part of 
that of his readers. We publish extracts from two letters, 
the writers of which take exception to some opinions in this 
department. The first is as follows: 

In your department of the July INLAND Printer I notice an ad. of 
the Union Dairy Company, and also as reset. That it is an improvement 
from a typographical standpoint, as reset, can not be questioned. Still, 
in my opinion, the display could be improved upon, and, at the same 
time, give more prominence to the matter which the advertiser evidently 
desired to have used as a catch phrase cr headline for the ad. This is, 
I believe, more of an advertising problem than one of typography. In 
order to demonstrate that the former can be taken care of without sacri- 


1-5 


65 


ficing the latter, I enclose proof of ad. reset according to my ideas. 
will note that your plan is followed, 
I do not like to see a few words in small roman type centered 


line as the beginning of an ad.; in fact, in the 


You with the exception of the 

heading 

over the display 

where I have charge it is a general rule to avoid this whenever possible. 
F. R. CLrement, Chicago, Illinois. 


she »p 


The ad. and Mr. Clement’s resetting (Figs. 1 and 2) are 
reproduced in the belief that the contention is right. The per- 
sonal equation enters largely into all advertising display, 
which will sometimes interfere with good display, but the two 
have been reconciled in Fig. 2. The other criticism, in which 
a question of good arrangement is involved, is as follows: 

I beg to submit herewith a resetting of your cover-page for the 
Franklin Cream and Dairy Company, which appeared in your depart- 
ment of THe INLAND Printer for July. In consideration of the fact 


We can’t spread 


ROYAL LUNCHEON 
CHEESE 


on paper—it's made to spread on bread and 








We Can't Spread 
Royal Luncheon Cheese 
on Paper— 


De. 1Se and 25e, all depentiog on 
the size of the h 


Union Dairy Company’s 


1 AIRY M Y’ 
aan 9 Church Street Store 


CHURCH STREET STORE 




















Fic. 1. FIG. 2 


that one of the greatest themes of your department is the proper use 
of white space, I think it an injustice to the students of your depart- 
ment, and especially the younger and more ambitious job-printers, to 
let the job in question pass without criticism, even though it was set 
in the Inland Printer Technical School. I have reproduced the job, 
making the change which I have considered necessary to make it 
mechanically correct, and which, no doubt, could easily have been done 
by the compositor who set the original. I wish to leave the judgment 
to your readers as to whether I am right or wrong in my contention. 
As you will see, I have merely lowered the main display eighteen points, 
and set the two top lines in fourteen-point instead of eighteen-point. I 
have another kick which I wish to register in regard to the reset jobs 
in your department, and that is the use of dotted leaders or rule for 
the blank lines on commercial stationery, which I consider (and believe 
most good commercial printers will agree with me) is very bad taste. 
Frep Me ton, Dallas, Texas. 
This contention is correct (Figs. and 4), and the reset- 
ting by Mr. Melton is a decided improvement — not mechan- 
which means the perfect assembling of the 


ically correct, 
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FIG. 3. FIG. 4. 


material used, joining of rules, etc., but an improvement in 
arrangement by making the type more distinctive and more 
pleasing to look at by the better balance given the parts of 


the page. We were not aware that dotted rule was objection- 
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able. It is made for the purpose of indicating or guiding the 
writing and does it as acceptably as a light-face rule would. 
Leaders are objectionable, because coarse in appearance. 
INGENIOUS arrangements or devices should be avoided on 
most forms of advertising, even if there appears to be a need 
for such in order to permit a suitable type arrangement. 
Some way can usually be found to avoid the vagary. We 
refer to the intrusion of the title line into the side panel in 
Fig. 5. It may have been so placed through the desire to 
have the title extend over all the qualifying statements below. 
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been used in conjunction with the text. In Fig. 8 better con- 
trast has been effected in two ways — by tone between the two 
faces used, and by resetting all lines except the name and text- 
line in smaller sizes, thus attaining better size contrast. The 
clustering of the different statements also tends to better 
appearance by assisting the eye. in its scansion of the card, a 
courtesy that is always very much appreciated by that hand- 
maid of the mind. In fact, all arrangement that promotes 
the greater legibility of the type is appreciated by the eye. 
Type may be arranged entirely in reference to the decorative 
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FIG. 5. 


This is the only apparent reason. A more normal arrange- 
ment, which allows a natural division of the title, is shown in 
Fig. 6. This clarifies the display by placing together the lines 
that are most intimately connected—the title, date and 
address — and the rest out of the way in the side panel. The 
page is rather difficult to compose on account of the list of 
names. As two titles are shown, there is a doubt as to which 
one the names belong. They are placed with the New York 
Association, but if incorrectly placed, the two bottom lines in 
the side panel of Fig. 6 can be put on top. Fig. 5 is attract- 
ively typed and well arranged with the exception noted, which 
suggests a desire for effect rather than the best and most 
natural disposition of the type. It may be contended that 
originality is very desirable and necessary in display printing, 
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but it can find plenty of legitimate ways of expression where 
it will be less liable to be confounded with eccentricity or 
oddity. 

Very often after setting a small display job, like Fig. 7, 
the proof is not so satisfactory as was expected. The error 
in arrangement may sometimes be corrected by a little respa- 
cing or by the resetting of one or two lines in a different size. 
This card is wanting in those two respects. The type-lines are 
too nearly of one size and there are too many of them for good 
contrast. As the two type-faces used are about the same tone, 
the contrast is not so marked as if a lighter face type had 
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FIG. 6. 


possibilities of its design, its readability being a secondary 
consideration, but its use in that way in commercial work is a 
perversion, because as a medium for the expression of facts 
it is best that legibility be the first consideration. 

THE space between the inside divisions of a panel-design 
should not be greater than the space between the inside and 
outside rule. The increased space destroys the unity of the 
design, suggesting a tendency on the part of the interior 
panels to get away from each other. In Fig. 9 this error is 
apparent, which, together with the unnecessary use of a 
thicker rule for the center panel and the indefinite spacing of 
the type-lines, suggest changes that would improve its appear- 
ance. Those suggested are shown in Fig. 10. A few changes 
in type sizes have been made, the lines respaced and space 
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between inside panels lessened. In Fig. 9 the second line 
from the top is too small. It is not a catchline, but part of the 
title. The top line*has too much space between the words. 
In the center panel one size type would be most suitable for 
the title, and in the lower one the days and dates would look 
better if in one size of type. In Fig. 10 the second line in the 
upper panel has been given the prominence due it as part of 
the title, and the defective spacing in top line has been cor- 
rected. The title in the center panel has been reset in one 
size and the line below clustered with it, thus giving room for 
some much-needed white space and helping the appearance of 
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the page by separating the type into distinct divisions. The 
days, dates and address have been set in one size and clus- 
tered, thus giving to the rule border its full value and effect, 
a result not attained by putting as much space between the 
The imprint is more con- 
In the rearrangement, the 


lines as between rules and type. 
veniently placed outside the panel. 
same type sizes have been used, with the exception of the 
lines in last panel, which, however, would be acceptable in 
twelve-point if ten-point was not obtainable. This is to show 
that arrangement rather than type selection 
responsible for good display. 


is generally 

THE functions of a cover and title-page on a pamphlet are, 
to a certain degree, somewhat different. The cover is more of 
an advertisement, designed to attract, while the inside title- 
page is the introductory page to the text. For the reasons 
given, and because often printed on rough and dark-colored 
stock, the cover display should be in heavier type than the 


inside title. There are exceptions, of course, when the same 
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setting will do for both outside and inside, but usually the 
: If the same form is used 

A 
The 


type selection should be different. 
for both, it should be in the usual style of a title-page. 
page is shown (Fig. 11) in which the reverse is true. 

title is composed in the style of a cover-page, with adver- 
tising features in the way of rulework that are out of place 
on the inside page. Advertising attractiveness is not required 
and the arrangement and type selection should conform to the 
best conventions that govern title-page composition. Suita- 
bility is also a consideration that good taste imposes on type 
display, and the design is rather elaborate for the subject 
shown. The removal of the superimposed panel would not 
only be an improvement in taste,,but would relieve the type, 
which seems to be congested or crowded by the panel shape. 
12 is a suggested resetting suitable for a cover-page and 
lig. 13 for the title. Roman faces are most appropriate for 
title-page composition, unless some other face is used for the 
body of the book, when larger sizes of the same face should 
The type selection of Fig. 11 is suitable for a cover- 
Any 
rule design that crowds the type or interferes with its best 


Fig. 


be used. 
page. but the rule design prevents its best expression. 
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appearance should be avoided. It may seem hard to abandon 
an attractive rule design for the sake of a few type-lines, but, 
unfortunately, the type can not be given up for the sake of the 
design. After all, to use a paraphrase, “type unadorned is 
adorned the most,’ which should rank as an axiom in type 
arrangement. Type was not designed to be one factor in the 
make-up of an artistic whole, but is entirely sufficient by itself 
as a decorative possibility. Rulework and ornament are some- 
times very convenient and necessary in separating or giving 
distinction to different type statements or even for mere 
adornment, but when doubt arises as to their utility in these 
respects, they should be omitted. In the resetting for the 
cover-title (Fig. 12) a different arrangement of the same type 


is shown that has not been cramped by the heavy panel. Its 
readability is improved and type sizes and arrangement 


selected in reference to the legibility of the entire title, the 
last two words of which are equally important with the first, 


which in Fig. 11 are crowded and obscure. 
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Tue border surrounding the type of Fig. 14 is not exactly 
adapted as adornment for the title shown. For advertise- 
ments or advertising booklets such borders are entirely appro- 
priate, as they contribute to the variety that is deemed essen- 
tial in such work, but for the title shown, plain rule border 
would have been the most fitting and tasteful. This consid- 
eration of fitness of type and ornamental accessories to the 
varying classes of display printing is becoming more fully 
recognized and appreciated now than in former years. In 
addition to changing the border, the page could be improved, 
not in type selection, necessarily, but in arrangement. There 
are many ways of displaying the type, and three phrases that 
may be displayed with equal justice, but as emphasis of any 
particular part is unimportant as long as the type is suf- 
iiciently legible, the arrangement may depend on the wording. 
In Fig. 14 the attempt to display the three parts of the title by 
dividing them by white space and making catchlines of the 
connectives is not conducive to the best appearance of the 
Clustering the type, as shown in Fig. 15, is an improve- 
ment. The spacing of Fig. 14 is defective and the relation of 
the type to border ill considered. 


type. 
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In this department, queries regarding process engraving will 
be recorded and answered. The experiences and suggestions 
of engravers and printers are solicited. Address, The Inland 
Printer Company, Chicago. 

Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


RepucinG GLassEs, unmounted. 35 cents. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, revised agd enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, New "Vorb. Cloth, $3. 

DRAWING FoR ReEpropuction.—- A practical handbook of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.50. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth; illustrated 
with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. $3. 

Lessons on Decorative Desicn.— By Frank G. Jackson, S. M. in 
the Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Elements, principles and 
practice of decoration. Cloth, $2. 

THEORY AND Practice oF Desicn.— By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to ‘“‘ Lessons on Decorative Design ”’ 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2 50. 

Tue Hatr-tone Process.— By Julius Verfasser. A practical man- 


ual of photoengraving in half-tone on zinc, copper and brass. Third 
edition, entirely rewritten; fully illustrated; cloth, 292 pages; 2, 
postpaid. 


DRAWING FOR PRINTERS.— By Ernest Knaufit, editor of The Art 
Student and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practi- 
cal treatise on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with 
typography for the beginner as well as the more advanced student. 
Cloth, $2 

PHOTOENGRAVING. 3y H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions 
for producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with 
chapter on the ‘theory and practice of three-color work, by Frederic E. 
Ives and Stephen H. Horgan, the frontispieces being progressive proofs 
of one of the best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly 
illustrated, printed on highly enameled heavy paper, and bound in blue 
silk cloth, gold embossed; new edition, revised and brought down to 
date; 200 pages. $2. 

PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PRintING.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the first 
principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s 
“*Phototrichromatic Printing.’”” The photoengraver or printer who 
attempts colorwork without ‘understanding the laws of color phenomena 
will waste much time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge 
is the purpose of Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough man- 
ner without scientific complexity. Fifty pages, with color-plates and 
diagrams. Cloth, $1. 

Prior’s AuTtoMATIC PuotoscaLe.— For the use of printers, publishers 
and photoengravers, in determining proportions in process engraving. 
The scale shows at a glance any desired proportion of reduction or 
enlargement, as well as the number of square inches in the Proposed cut. 
It consists of a transparent scale, 8 by 12 inches (divided into quarter- 
inch squares by horizontal and perpendicular lines), to which is attached 





a pivoted diagonal rule for accurately determining proportions. A very 
useful article for all making or using process cuts. $2. 
THE PrincipLes oF Desicn.— New ideas on an old subject. A book 


for designers, teachers and students. By Ernest A. Batchelder, Instruc- 
tor in the Manual Arts, Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. This book has been designated as “the most helpful work yet 
published on elementary design.” It clearly defines the fundamental 
principles of design and presents a series of problems leading from the 
composition of abstract lines and areas in black, white and tones of gray, 
to the more complex subject of nature in design, with helpful sugges- 
tions for the use of the naturalistic motif. There are over one hundred 
plates. Published by The Inland Printer Company. $3. 

ANILINE Dyes FoR THREE-COLOR WorkeErs.— H. D. Far- 
quhar, 168 Church street, New York, writes: “I have read 
with considerable interest your article in the August number 
of Tue INLAND- Printer, titled ‘ Pinaverdol for Collodion 
Emulsion, and in this you mention the name of Furst 
Brothers, London, as being agents for these dyes. We wish to 
advise that we are special agents for Pinaverdol, together with 
all the chemically pure aniline dyes manufactured by Lucius & 


Briining.” 


BICHROMATE PorsontInG Once More.—In addition to the 
treatment for bichromate poisoning given in this department 


in the August number, The British Journal of Photography 
adds the following lotion: 


pL ee eee eee eT COTE Tee Or eT T 5 ounces 
CGIWGMNIN oc cccacesecagucces sadwencasaeet seed Y% ounce 
Ce SE SOc csc cas cee eceeueaxcnciexs 1 dram 


This is to be rubbed into the skin when it is clean and dry. It 
may smart for a time, but it is recommended to heal the sores 
made by the bichromate. 


Tue Book or PuHotoGRApHy.— Photography enters now 
into so many arts and industries that it is almost necessary 
for every one to be acquainted at leasi with its principles and 
limitations. To teach in a simple way all that one need know 
about practical, theoretic and applied photography is the aim 
of a book edited by Paul N. Hasluck, just coming from the 
press, in parts, with the title, “The Book of Photography.” 
The introduction truly says: “ The man or woman who wishes 
to be thoroughly equipped in these competitive times, when 
every one is eager to take advantage of all the assistance that 
science and technical training can confer, should have at least 
a slight knowledge of photography. It is sure to be of use 
at some time or other, and may be perhaps of the very highest 


value. Even when the study of photography brings no mone- 
tary return, a great amount of pleasure and recreation is 


derived from the pursuit of what seldom fails to become a 
most fascinating hobby.” The book is well illustrated. Three 
parts have been issued at 30 cents each. It will be complete in 
twelve parts at $3. Cassell & Co., 7 and 9 West Eighteenth 
street, New York, are the publishers. 


To Make Woop Acip AND ALKALI Proor.— A varnish to 
prevent acids and alkalis used by processworkers from destroy- 
ing the tables, floors and other woodwork would be welcome. 
Such a boon is suggested by the Journal of Applied Microscopy 
in describing how to make a wooden tabletop acid-proof. If 
a table can be made acid-proof, why not other woodwork? 
Three coatings are required on the wood, as follows: 


ounces 
4 ounces 
8 ounces 
100 ounces 


Tron sulphate «.. 2.2... cccececcnecescccccecce 4 
Copper sulphate 
Potassium permanganate 
Water, sufficient to dissolve............-++++- 


NO. II 
yl ee Pn TT tre rr rr Ce CL 12 ounces 
Hydrochloric acid ...........-sceeeeeeeceees 18 ounces 
WR og coeds kien ccckeduwesseiexencnsnne ess 100 ounces 

NO. III. 


Linseed oil, thinned with turpentine. 


The wood to be treated is first cleaned of any varnish or paint. 
It is coated with No. 1, which, upon drying, leaves a precipi- 
tate of chemical salts on the surface of the wood. This pre- 
cipitate is rubbed off and the second solution painted on. 
After a few hours the wood becomes an ebony black in color. 
When the wood is thoroughly dry the linseed-oil coat is 
applied, after which the wood will be found to take a polish. 
Strong acids and alkalis are said to have little effect on wood 
thus treated. After this ebony-colored wood is stained by 
chemicals it can be washed with soap and water and the above 
treatment repeated. 


UNEQUAL ETCHING OF HALF-Tones.—W. H. Blundell asks 
Process Work the following question: “It is a fact well 
known to copper etchers that the points in the high lights have 
a tendency to etch quicker round the margin of middle tones 
and solid portions of the plate. I have been much troubled 
with this peculiarity, especially against sky-lines, etc., and 
would be much obliged if some of your readers could enlighten 
me as to how to avoid it if possible. I find vignetting is liable 
to give markings if not very carefully done.” The following 
answer was awarded a prize: In etching a plate with strong 
tones and solids, with light skies, etc., as described, if the plate 
is etched in an old bath of about 30° B., face down, taking care 
that no air bubbles or specks of dust adhere to the face of the 
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plate, and is left for ten minutes to about a half an hour, 
according to strength of high lights, this will entirely obviate 
trouble, and at the same time obtain sufficient depth without 
further rough etching. For vignetting, do it with a small 
brush and iron, keeping the plate wet with water, or thoroughly 
damp, and no hard marks are possible. 

“ PHOTOGRAPHY IN ADVERTISING” is the title of No. 63 of 
the Photo-Miniature in which Joseph H. Adams tells in a 
practical way just how he has utilized photography in making 
advertising attractive. He says truly in the introduction, page 
130: “ The great difference between the old illustrated adver- 
tisements and those of to-day is due, first, to the widespread 
use of photography as a method of illustration, and, second, 
to the perfection of the half-tone engraving process and the 
modern printing-press. By combining these we are now able 
to illustrate advertisements with reproductions possessing all 
the beauty of the wood engraving, plus the life and actuality 
of the photograph. To such a degree of perfection has this 
use of photography been pushed that the advertising pages of 
our magazines fairly rival the reading pages in interest and 
attractiveness.” The twenty-five beautiful illustrations in this 
book show well the new idea in advertising. Mr. Adams closes 








ENTRANCE TO EXHIBIT OF ERNST WASMUTH, BERLIN, GHRMANY, 
WORLD'S FAIR, ST. LOUIS. 


with a word of warning concerning the fitness of photographs 
for publication, or otherwise, and quotes the rule printed in 
this department which he says is “probably as reasonable as 
anything yet said on the subject and offers a safe guide to all 
who have to do with the illustrations of advertising matter, 
regardless of its form or the method of publicity followed.” 
The Photo-Miniature is never out of print, and can be had 
from Tennant & Ward, 287 Fourth avenue, New York. 

THAT THREE-COLOR PATENT.—“ Electro-Light,” New York, 
asks: “ What has become of all that threatening litigation 
we heard so much about a couple of years ago over three- 
We used to receive warning legal let- 
ters promising all sorts of dire disaster. We became almost 
fearful of even handling a three-color block at that time. Now 
our competitors seem to be making color blocks with impunity. 


color process blocks? 


Has the matter been adjudicated?” Answer.— The threat of 
suits for infringement of the Kurtz patent has always been a- 
bluff. If you had been a constant reader of this department, 
you would have reached that conclusion ere this. On page 152 
of Jenkins’ “ Manual of Photo-Engraving” you will find evi- 
dence that the Kurtz patent is not valid. On page 555 of THE 
INLAND PRINTER for July, 1903, you will find more evidence of 
the same kind. But the call of the bluff is shown in Mr. 
Edward Stern’s letter, printed in this department for Novem- 
ber, 1903, page 246. This last was a solar plexus blow to the 
whole pretension. The Kurtz patent covered the use only of 
single-line screens crossing at angles of 60°. All three-color 
blockmakers use cross-line screens, so the patent is not 
infringed. Then the angle of 60° is not essential. If the lines 
in the red and blue plates are made to cross at 90°, then the 
yellow lines can cross at 45° though some workers using red 
and blue plates made with slit diaphragms at angle of go° find 
it best to make the yellow plate with a round diaphragm. So 
that even if the Kurtz patent was valid, no three-color block- 
maker would go out of his way to infringe it. 


Hatr-ToNeE Borpvers.—J. H. Bowman, Boston, asks: 
“There were a number of St. Louis Exposition pictures in 
the August INLAND PrINTER that looked as if they were made 
on blocks of ragged-edged granite. The line “ Patented, July 
5, 1904,” was printed under each one. Will you please tell me 
what was patented about these pictures and what is the advan- 
tage in them, anyhow?” Answer.— The editor of THE INLAND 
PRINTER aims to give the novelties each month in engraving 
and printing. These ragged-edged pictures, as you call them, 
evidently attracted your attention, consequently they were 
worth printing. As to the advantage of them, personally I 
can not see any. If pictures can be made to appear as if they 
were on blocks of granite, why not, with equal appropriate- 
ness, make them look as if they were on a Swiss cheese, or 
buckwheat pancakes? Still, there is no accounting for tastes. 
Suppose the pages of THE INLAND PRINTER were indented so 
as to give the type a ragged edge instead of the perfect align- 
ment as at present. It would be a novelty, of course, but with 
no more reason than to ragged edge a half-tone. Make a mat 
of paper, with a square opening 234 by 334 inches, and lay it 
over these granite blocks, as you term them, so as to hide 
the ragged edges, and see if it does not improve them. Another 
thing you will notice is that three square inches of valuable 
half-tone on each cut is given to the ragged edges. In my own 
work, some eight years ago, I removed the line entirely from 
half-tones and found the idea adopted by leading papers. For 
rough print of half-tones and for long runs it is better to have 
a line around the half-tone to keep the fine half-tone dots 
from becoming battered, and I think the line should be kept 
as inconspicuous as possible. The patent is on the method of 
marking and registering the contact prints. 


Tue Care OF HALF-TONE SCREENS.— Zeitschrift fur Repro- 
ductionstechnik calls attention to the fact that half-tone screens 
are one of the costliest features of a photoengraving plant. 
After telling how carefully they should be handled and always 
kept in a cool place, the following is given as the best method 
of keeping them clean. The translation is that of the Process 
Photogram: “In cleaning a screen it is’ very easy to entirely 
ruin it. A single bad scratch renders the screen unfit for use, 
and even one or two slight ones seriously affect the result 
under certain conditions. In order to reduce the necessary 
cleaning to a minimum, it is chiefly necessary to protect the 
screen from dust as much as possible, and not to clean it in 
such a way as to render it attractive of dust by electrical 
excitement. Paper or a silk handkerchief should not be used. 
The following mode of procedure is advised: The screen 
should never be cleaned while in the camera, nor while in the 
hand, but always in a proper screen case. The surface is first 
carefully dusted with a broad, flat, camel’s-hair brush. Then 
a pad of linen, kept by itself, clean and away from dust, is 
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moistened with a few drops of alcohol, and when evenly moist 
led over the surface of the glass with gentle pressure. When 
it is seen that all the particles of dust have been removed in 
this way, the screen is cleaned up with another pad of soft 
linen, to which a trace of moisture is first imparted by breath- 
ing on it. It is taken across the glass slowly and with quite 
moderate pressure, thus avoiding electrification of the glass, 
and the screen is clean. If tiny threads of linen adhere to the 
glass, they are taken off, not by quickly and repeatedly going 
over with a camel’s-hair brush, but by slowly brushing with 
some pressure, and by applying the strokes side by side. In 
the event of markings from silver-bath splashings on the 
screen, the glass is treated before cleaning with a linen pad 
slightly moistened with thirty per cent nitric acid, and after 
this it is quickly polished with a similar pad moistened with 
ammonia, and then, as before, with the alcohol. Those who 
will observe the above precautions need never complain of 
scratches on a screen. 

Tue Late SamMuet P. Avery.— Beginning life as an 
engraver, Mr. Avery studied and cultivated art judgment as 
he worked at his trade. He illustrated several humorous 
works; the title-page of one of them, published in 1858, is 


THE 


HARP OF A THOUSAND STRINGS; 


or, 


Laughter for a Lifetime, 





KONCEIVED, COMPILED, AND KOMICALLY KONKOKTED, BY SPAVERY, 
AIDED, ADDED, AND ABETTED BY OVER 200 KURIOUS KUTZ, FROM 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS KAREFULLY DRAWN OUT BY MC’LENAN, 
HOPPIN,’ DARLEY, HENNESSEY, BELLEW, GUNN, IIOWARD, 

&c. TO SAY NOTHING OF LEECH, PHIZ, DOYLE, CRUICK- 
SHANK, MEADOWS, HINE, AND OTHERS, 


The Whole Engraved 
BY Ss. PF. AVERY. 


AN AVERY TITLE-PAGE. 


reproduced here. After twenty-three years’ work as an 
engraver he opened an art store in New York in 1865, from 
which business he retired in 1888 with a fortune. His love 
for copperplate and wood engraving never left him, and to 
him is due the collection of seventeen thousand engravings 
and books presented to the New York Public Library. 
Another monument to his memory is the Avery Architectural 
Library at Columbia College. He died recently at the age of 
eighty-two, showing, notwithstanding an exceedingly active 
life, that engravers are a long-lived race. 





I BELIEVE if I had not read THE INLAND PRINTER since it 
came to me sans cover to the present day, and other publica- 
tions made possible by its pristine success, I would be numbered 
among the “ has-beens.”— W. A. Davis, Chicago. 
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\COMPOSITION 


BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 


Communications relating to typesetting by machinery are 
invited. All queries received will be promptly answered in 
this department. Address, The Inland Printer Company, 120-130 
Sherman street, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


FacsIMILe StmpLex Keysoarps.— Printed on heavy ledger paper. 15 
cents. 
THE MECHANICAL DETAILS OF THE LINOTYPE, AND THEIR Apjust- 
MENT.— By Frank Evans, Linotype Machinist. $3, postpaid. 

Tue LinotyPe Operator’s CoMpaNion.— A treatise on how to oper- 
ate and care for the Linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 


_ Linotyre Operator-Macuinist’s Guipe.— By S. Sandison. Contains 
thirty-six pages of information, with adjustments and suggestions for 
Linotype operators. Vest-pocket size. Price, $1. 


Correct Keysoarp FinGertnc.— By John S. Thompson. A pamphlet 
of 16 pages, containing a system of fingering the Linotype keyboard for 
the acquirement of speed in operating, with diagrams and practice lists. 
25 cents. 

Stusss’ Manuat.— By William Henry Stubbs, holder of speed record. 
A practical treatise on Linotype keyboard manipulation. Should be in 
the possession of every operator with an ambition to become a “‘ swift.” 
Cloth, 39 pages, $1. 

FacsiMILeE Linotype Keysoarps.— An exact reproduction of the latest 
two-letter Linotype keyboard, nn see of small-caps, etc. Printed 
on heavy manila stock. Location of keys and “‘ motion” learned by 
practice on these facsimiles. Instructions are attached, giving full infor- 
mation as to manipulation. 25 cents, postpaid. 

THE MECHANISM OF THE LinotyPE.— By John S. Thompson. The 
latest and best work on this subject. A complete and practical treatise 
on the installation, operation and care of the Linotype, for the novice 
as well as the experienced operator, with full information concerning 
the new two-letter machines, not to be found in any work heretofore 
published. This is a revision of the series of articles, ‘‘ The Machinist 
and the Operator,” which has appeared in THe INLAND PRINTER. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, 128 pages, $1.50, postpaid. 

History oF Compostnc Macuines.— By John S. Thompson. A com- 
prehensive history of the art of mechanically setting type, from the 
earliest record — 1822 — down to date; descriptions and illustrations of 
over one hundred different methods. A complete classified list of patents 
get on typesetting machines in both Great Britain and the United 

tates is given. This is a revision of the articles, ‘‘ Composing Machines 
— Past and Present,” published serially in THe INLAND PRINTER. 216 
pages. Bound in full leather, soft, $4; cloth, $3; postpaid. 


DO NOT FORGET — 


That the stopping and safety pawls must be adjusted so 
that there is a distance of fifteen-sixteenths of an inch between 
right-hand edge of cam and nearest side of both pawls. 

That this is regulated by screws in the pawls. 

That the small, square-headed screw holds the supporting 
rod of vertical levers in place and that the rod can be swung 
right or left to make the stopping pawl rest on the vertical 
stop lever one-quarter of an inch. 

That the two screws in the plate on stopping pawl are for 
the purpose of spreading the parts until, when the line- 
delivery carriage is over to full stroke, the roller will cause 
the pawl to move off the stop lever and clear it a sixty-fourth 
of an inch. 

That the eccentric on the controlling lever is now adjusted 
to rest lightly against the lug on vertical starting lever. 

That the upper lug on vertical starting lever is next 
adjusted by means of one screw from the front and one from 
the rear, so that when controlling lever is pulled out the lug 
will throw pawl off stop lever one sixty-fourth of an inch and 
retreat when lever is released far enough to clear pawl one- 
thirty-second of an inch. 
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THERE are over one thousand composing machines in use in 

Germany. 

are two Linotype machines in the office of the 

Manila, Philippine Islands. 


THERE 
Manila Publishing Company, 

THE Japanese government is using Linotype machines, as 
are also the papers printed in English published in Japan. 


THE Monotype machines for the Government Printing-office 
have been installed and composition of type for the Patent 
Office begun. The composition is in fourteen-point roman, 
on sixteen-point body, thirty-three picas wide, for the Patent 
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across the mold and rubbed very close half way between the 
mold and the blank mold (or one-quarter of a turn past the 
mold), but my slugs continued to come every other one too 
high, or rather trimmed too much on the bottom. Then, to 
my surprise, I discovered that the pot-lever spring was broken 
in two and the pot was not locking up every time. I ordered 
a spring at once and put it on and the slugs are all right now, 
but how can I true the disk perfectly? The disk must be 
sprung, for every effort to make the knife touch evenly all 
around has failed me. (2) A fin appears on the bottom of 
each side of the slug, due to blacksmith scraping the metal 
off of the back of mold with a file. How can I remedy 
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LINOTYPE BORDER DESIGN. 


This is the first type set by 


photo-lithography to ruby size. 
and marks the 


machinery for the Government Printing-office 
transition from hand to machine work in this big printery. 


THE Mergenthaler Setzmaschinen-Fabrik, Berlin, Germany, 
manufacturers of the Linotype in that country, informs THE 
INLAND PRINTER that the item published in these columns that 
every Berlin newspaper is set by hand is not correct, as the 
Linotype is used on at least nine daily papers in that city. 


HicH Lines AND OTHER Trous_Es.— R. T. J., a Southern 
operator-machinist, writes: “If any machine was ever on the 
bum this one surely was, and the conditions stated herein 
will prove it, I think. The pot regulator was giving a variety 
of slugs, mostly spongy bottoms. When I got that regulated 
I could not get the bottom of slug trimmed right; about every 
other slug would be trimmed too much. I then took off the 
back knife and had it properly ground, and adjusted the mold 
disk, but could not get it exactly true. Then I set the knife 
again. However, the disk, not being true, the knife would 
not touch all points on the disk, but touched lightly and evenly 


this? (3) What causes metal to drip under pot when pot is 
never kept full—is not the crucible solid? (4) Should the 
round holes show in the center of the slug or a little to one 
side? (5) The second elevator arm is three-eighths of an inch 
out of line to the right and bangs away all the time and catches 
very often and is wearing fast. The ‘boss’ says it has been 
that way for a long time; could it be possible for it to have 
been that way for a long time; could it be possible for it to have 
(6) To add to my trouble we have put on a coal-oil 
burner under the metal pot. Now, should the holes under the 
front of pot be closed up or not?” Answer—(1) The screws 
in the split bearing of the mold disk are for the purpose of 
contracting the bearing to compensate for wear and thus pre- 
vent wabbling of the disk. If the spindle or its bearing 
becomes worn, the disk, of course, will not run true and these 
screws can be tightened to correct this. Care must be taken to 
avoid tightening this bearing so as to prevent the spindle 
revolving freely, as otherwise the mold disk will work loose 
on the spindle and revolve on it instead of the spindle 
(2) If back of mold has been damaged‘and the 


sprung? 


revolving. 
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edges of mold cell rounded by misuse, there is practically no 
remedy for it—a new mold is in order. (3) Metal will leak 
through the pores in the iron crucible while metal is melting 
when burner underneath is first lit up. The crucible is one 
solid piece, but will crack sometimes, due to too rapid expan- 
sion of the melting metal within. To prevent this, the heat 
should be applied gradually, but this is seldom done. (4) The 
holes should only show full in the center of the smallest slug 
and close to the edge of the smooth side of all other slugs, 
and not in the center. (5) The second-elevator lever can be 
sprung back in place if out of line. Do this carefully to avoid 
breaking it. (6) The holes pierced through the pot jacket 
beneath throat of metal-pot can be closed with asbestos if 
coal-oil burner is used. 

Tue Linotype plant of the Government Printing-office at 
Manila, Philippine Islands, has been increased by the addi- 
tion of four additional pica machines and two double-deckers, 
which have just been installed. This office now has ten 
Linotypes in operation. 

CLEAN AND Dry Type NEcEssAry.— Type which is loaded 
into the Simplex machine must be clean and dry. This is an 
absolute essential to its proper working. Attention must be 
given to washing the foot of the type as well as the face, and 
thoroughly rinsing and drying it before placing it in the loader. 
Under no circumstances should it be placed in the loader when 
wet, and as a means for drying the type is a matter of some 
difficulty, especially in the summer months, it is well to be 
provided with a drying cabinet, such as is used in the office of 
the Daily Standard, Cortland, New York. The illustration 
fully shows its construction, and it can be made by any car- 
penter. White pine is preferable. A cabinet to hold fourteen 
of the regular brass galleys should be 4 feet 8 inches high, 24 
inches wide and 26 inches deep, with a door in front. Inside 
are seven shelves, each one wide enough to hold two galleys. 
These shelves do not extend across the full width of the cabi- 
net, but are cut off on alternate ends as shown in the cut. 
One end and the back of each shelf rests on and is fastened to 
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TYPE-DRYING CABINET. 


cleats attached to the sides and back of the cabinet, the free 
end of each shelf being supported by a rod fastened to the 
shelf above. The shelves are about three inches apart, and 
have a narrow ledge on the free end for the galleys to rest 
against. Beneath the lowest shelf is a piece of sheet iron, so 
supported that there is a free space all around its edges, thus 
allowing circulation of air. This sheet increases the radiating 
surface. Holes are bored at the bottom and at the top of both 
sides of the cabinet to admit air when the door is closed. An 
ordinary kerosene lamp furnishes sufficient heat, though where 
gas is available a single gas jet may be used. 

















THE SMILE THAT WON'T COME OFF, 


There was an old printer named Chase, 
Who used to pick type from a case; 
It’s now easily seen 
He’s got a machine, 
Which accounts for the smile on his face. 
— One-Type-at-a-Time. 

THe Wood & Nathan Company, New York city, sole 
selling agents of the ~Lanston Monotype, have begun the 
publication of a breezy eight-page paper called One-Type- 
at-a-Time, in the interest of the Monotype. The arguments 
for Monotype superiority are interestingly presented by means 
of facts and cartoons. The paper will be issued monthly for 
free distribution. 

3RUISED LETTERS ON StuGs.—A_ machinist-operator in 
Columbus, Ohio, writes: ‘“ Notice last letter on sample slug 
sent you; same is mashed only when comma or period appears 
at end of line. Can you give cause and remedy?” Answer.— 
The bruised letter is on the right-hand end of slug and occurs 
when the slug is being ejected between the knives. That end 
of slug passes over the lower liner between the knives and a 
slot in the liner gathers metal until a small amount projects 
and the face of the slug strikes this and is damaged. Remove 
knife block and clear the metal from this slot and no further 
trouble will be experienced. 

SPACEBANDS AND VERGES.— The following questions have 
been asked by an operator-machinist: (1) “ What is the rule 
for ordering verge pawls, as they are all different in thickness? 
(2) What is the notch on the sleeve of spaceband for just 
below the inside ear? I have found spacebands in machines 
that had worked all right for several hours turned the wrong 
way.” Answer.—(1) Verges and pawls can be ordered by indi- 
cating the letters for which they are wanted — as an “e” verge, 
They can also be measured with a 
(2) All 


matrix 


“t” verge or pawl, etc. 
micrometer and ordered by their measured thickness. 
spacebands for machines ‘other than two-letter 
machines require the notch beneath the ear. This is because 
a rail in the first elevator jaw enters this notch, and it is for 
this reason spacebands must not be reversed in the machine, 
as the rail will bind the turned spaceband. In the two-letter 
matrix machines, however, this rail is not present, and space- 
bands therefore need not have this notch. Turned spacebands 
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in these machines will not cause the same trouble, though they 
should always be run with the short sleeve to the right. 
MAGAZINE ADJUSTMENTS.—A Wisconsin operator-machinist 
writes: “Since our Linotype has been set up I have been 
having more or less trouble with the keyboard, and have tried 
everything I knew of without being able to help matters to 
any noticeable extent, so that I am now under the necessity of 
asking vour advice in the matter. The trouble seems to be in 
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there is but one to shorten, and this is not so often necessary 
as when two belts are employed. Try the one-belt plan. The 
new pica machines (Model 3) are equipped with this style of 
belting. 

Tue London Society of Compositors by referendum vote 
declined to permit machine operators working on time to be 
called upon to do hand composition during their hours of 
work, the vote being 7,075 to 681. 
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LINOTYPE 


BORDER DESIGN, COMPOSED BY STUDENT IN MACHINE COMPOSITION BRANCH, 
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TECHNICAL SCHOOL, 


the adjustment of the magazine to the keyrods; the adjust- 
ment of the latter to the verges was much more than one- 
thirty-second of an inch, which prevented the full stroke of 
the verges. After the adjustment had been made I found it 
impossible to connect the keyrods to the verges whenever I 
changed the magazine, so that I had to change the adjustment 
every time I changed or cleaned the magazine. As near as I 
can make out, the keyrods are not all of the same length, 
when placed according to number, as only certain keys fail to 





How Nor to Run a Macuitne.— How some machines are 
abused in the hands of incompetent operators is indicated by 
the writer of the following letter: “I might tell a few things 
that I found around here that would be of some benefit to my 
brethren in the business. I found two screen-door springs 
screwed to the floor at one end and the other end fastened 
to the air-chamber arm to hold the line-delivery carriage from 
going through the machine when a line was sent in, as the 
air chamber had refused to work. A small coil spring was 





work properly. Could you kindly suggest the remedy?” attached to the assembling-elevator gate to keep it shut, and 
elnswer.— In changing the height of the lower end of the the knife wiper had got crippled and was hung up on the wall 
F. BRETSCHNEIDER. LOUIS GIANQUE, 
H. C. SHELLENBERGER, H,. C. KLAFFENBACH. 
GRADUATES MACHINE COMPOSITION BRANCH, INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL, 


a change was made in the relation between the key- 
rods and verges. With any change in the height of the maga- 
zine a corresponding change in the up and down position must 
be made. If the lower end is raised, the magazine must be 
drawn backward, and if lowered, the: magazine must be 
advanced a trifle, otherwise keyrods will not connect properly 
with verges. In the pica machines the keyrods are all of the 
same length, though in the old model they varied slightly on 
account of the angle of some of the rods. Some of the key- 
rods may be binding in the verges if they fail to act properly. 


magazine, 


Krypoarp Betts.— How many Linotype machinists use one 
belt for both front and back keyboard rollers? Probably few, 


though this is the better plan. When these belts become slack 


to rest. Metal had run into the automatie-vise dog and put it 
out of business, and the mold came up into casting position 
regardless of where the first elevator stopped —tight line or 
anything else —and the tops of lower inside ears of matrices 
were all chewed up. The distributor was not lifting the mat- 
rices high enough, and the ears of these matrices were being 
chewed both at top and bottom. You may easily see what the 
result was in the magazine. You could hit the keys and then 
whistle, for from six to twelve matrices were all any channel 
had. I sent to the factory and got a matrix-tooth gauge and 
set to work. I now have a full magazine of matrices which I 
sorted out of a large cigar box full of supposed worthless 
matrices and am still digging them out by the dollar’s worth 
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in my leisure time. In conclusion, I would like to say I would 
advise any machinist-operator who is not ‘ bull-headed’ enough 
to think he knows it all to get the valuable book published 
by The Inland Printer Company, written by J. S. Thompson, 
‘The Mechanism of the Linotype. I got this book several 
months and find it the 
best on the market and worth 
double the price.” 


ago 


A ReEcorD ON 
O'Sullivan, 
double-magazine 
the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company’s exhibit at the St. 
Louis Fair, on September 3 set 
and corrected in one hour 
6,800 ems of solid twelve-point 
type, twenty-one pica ems 
measure, from the lower maga- 


Pica.— J. F. 
operator of the 
machine at 


sine. Mr. O’Sullivan’s first 
experience with the Linotype 
was in the Daily American 


office, Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
and afterward he was employed 
as an operator on the Brooklyn 
Eagle, New York World and 
Boston Globe. In operating he employs all the fingers of both 
hands, similar to a piano player, and he often expresses the 
wish that nature had given him even more fingers and thumbs 
so that he could give the Lino. a “better run for his money.” 





J. F. O’SULLIVAN. 


RECENT PATENTS ON TYPESETTING MACHINERY. 

Double-magazine Distributor—J. R. Rogers, Brooklyn, 
New York, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 
Filed June 10, 1904. Issued August 9, 1904. No. 767,160. 

Type Casting and Setting Machine—J. C. Fowler and 
J. C. Fowler, Jr., Baltimore, Maryland, assignors to Castotype 
Machine Company, Chicago, Illinois. Filed June 8, 1903. 
Issued August 23, 1904. No. 768,565. 


Double Mold for Linotype Machine—J. R. Rogers, 
Brooklyn, New York, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, aa York city. Filed March 28, 1904. Issued August 
30, 1904. No. 768,910. 


Machine for Justifying Impressed Matrix Strips—F. A. 
Johnson, New Bedford, Massachusetts, assignor by mesne 
assignments to the Unitype Company, Manchester, Connecticut. 
Filed October 24, 1899. Issued September 6, 1904. No. 
769,168. 











GERMAN MUSIC-BOOK EXHIBITION, WORLD’S FAIR, ST. LOUIS. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Punctuation.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, print- 
ers, and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1. 

Pens anp Types.— By Benjamin Drew. A book of hints and helps 
for those who write, print, teach or learn. Cloth, $1.25. 

BiceLtow’s Hanpsook oF PunctuaTION gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographical matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 

ENnGtisH ComMpounp Worps AND Purases.— By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, $2.50. 

Punctuation.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to 
the fewest possible, ond useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1. 

CoMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH Worps.— By F. Horace Teall. When and 
why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alphabet- 
ical lists. Cloth, $1.25. 

TypocrRaPHic StyLesook.— By W. 
uniformity of spelling, abbreviating, 
work, use of figures, etc. Vest-pocket size. Leather, 76 pages, 50 cents. 

Tue Ortuoepist.— By Alfred Ayres. A pronouncing manual, con- 
taining about 4,500 words, including a considerable number of the names 
of foreign authors, artists, etc., that are often mispronounced. Revised 
and enlarged edition. Cloth, 18mo, $1.34, postpaid. 

THe VeRBAList.— By Alfred Ayres. A manual devoted to brief 
discussions of the right and wrong use of words, and to some other 
matters of interest to those who would speak and write with propriety. 
Includes a treatise on punctuation. Cloth, 4% by 6%, $1.32, postpaid. 

Vest-POcKET Manvat oF Printinc.— A full and concise explanation 
of all the technical points in the printing trade, including chapters on 
punctuation, capitalization, style, marked proof, corrected proof, proof- 
readers’ marks, make-up of a book, imposition of forms. Leather, 86 
pages, 50 cents. 

PeerLess WessterR Dictionary.— A new vest-pocket dictionary based 
on the International.. Over fifty-one thousand words; rules for spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization; tables of weights and measures, parliamen- 
tary law, postal information, bankruptcy law, etc. Printed from new 
plates. Full leather, gilt, 50 cents. 

PROOFREADING AND Punctuation.— By Adéle Millicent Smith, A 
manual of ready reference of the information necessary in ordinary 
proofreading, with chapters on preparing copy, reading proof, type- 
founding, sizes and styles of types, be eg jobwork, paper, technical 
terms, reproductive processes, etc. Cloth, 183 pages, $1. 

CorRECT ComposITI0n.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second vol- 
ume of the series on ‘‘ The Practice of Typography.” A treatise on 
spelling, abbreviations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and 
numerals, italic and capital letters, notes, etc., with a on 
punctuation and proofreading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2. 

GraMMaAR WitHout A Master.— By William Cobbett, carefully 
revised and annotated by Alfred Ayres. For the purpose of self-edu- 
cation this book is unrivaled. Those who studied grammar at school and 
failed to comprehend its principles, as well as those who have never 
studied grammar at all, will find it especially suited to their needs. 
Cloth, 4% by 6%, $1.07, postpaid. 

Tue Art oF Writinc Enciisu.— By J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M. A. 
A manual for students, with chapters on paraphrasing, essay-writing, 
précis-writing, punctuation, etc. Analytical methods are ignored, and 
the student is not discouraged by a formidable array of rules and 
formulas, but is given free range among abundant examples of literary 
workmanship. The book abounds in such exercises as will impel the 
student to think while he is learning to write, and he soon learns to 
choose between the right and wrong in linguistic art and expression. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


B. McDermutt. A_ standard of 
compounding, divisions, tabular 


An Apsurp Use or CapitaLs.— The following is from an 
advertising page, and shows capitalization exactly reproduced: 
“Tt is made from a String of Fibrous Material Saturated with 
Beeswax and Wound around a Wooden Center or Core. This 
Strip is Perforated so that while the Holes are found in each 
Layer they do not come one over another. The Layers are 
not Pasted together, but are Attached to the Core at the 
Ends Only, so that when a Layer is Exhausted it can be 
Easily and Quickly Removed by Cutting along the Edge of 
the Band which goes around it.” This sort of thing may have 
been done before, but this is the first time the writer has 
noticed it. Of course the one who pays for work has a per- 
fect right to have it done according to his desire, even if that 
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desire is whimsical; but what can be gained by such whimsi- 
cality? Such printing should never be done except under 
absolute demand. 

PREPOSITIONS AND Possessives.— Brooklynite, Brooklyn, 
New York, asks: “Which is proper — for rent or to rent, 
subscription for or subscription to, world’s fair at St. Louis 
or world’s fair in St. Louis? Also, in the sentence, ‘ Mother’s 
sister’s last year’s gowns,’ do the three nouns take the 
Answer.— As to the prepositions, it would not 


and 
apostrophe? ” 
be right to say in any of these cases that one is proper and 
the other improper. Grammatically, one is as proper as the 
other. 


rent or a house to rent. 


We may with perfect propriety speak of a house for 
As nearly as one may decide without 
‘to rent” 


‘ 


actual counting, it is safe to say that is more fre- 
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Oxford) was asked, “Has the University of Oxford offered 
any prize for the discovery of errors?” “ Yes,” he replied, 
“for a number of years; certainly for the last twenty years, 
and probably prior to that. We offer a sovereign,” continued 
Mr. Combe, “ for every error which is discovered in any one 
of our books.” “Has that prize often been claimed?” “I 
have only paid it three times in twenty years.” “ Were they 
important alterations or errors?” “I can not recollect what 
they were, but they were typographical errors overlooked by 
the reader.” How the pound grew into a guinea can not now 
be explained; but the rule of the Oxford Press has been for 
many years to give a reward of one guinea to the first dis- 
coverer (not being in the employ of the Press) of a printer’s 
error in the text portion of any Authorized Version Bible 
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Mr. George L. 


‘thirty-six prosperous years” 


and “to let” is much more frequent than 
Usage also favors “ subscription to” and 
All the apostrophes are right. 

Brpte.— The Periodical, Mr. 
says: 


quent in 
either of the others. 
“fair at St. Louis.” 


usage, 


PRINTERS’ ERRORS IN THE 
Frowde’s organ concerning books of his own publishing, 
paragraphs having lately appeared 
for discovering 


A good many 
regarding a guinea reward which is paid 
and the Bible Society having found it neces- 


newspaper 


errors in Bibles, 
sary to state publicly the position of that society in regard to 
the matter, it may be well to give an account of the exact 
facts. The question was first raised before a select committee 
of the House of Commons on the Queen’s printers’ patent —a 
committee which sat from July 28 to August 4, 1859, “to 
inquire into the nature and extent of the Queen's printers’ 
patent for and Wales, so far as relates to the right 
of printing the Holy Scriptures; and to report their opinion 
as to the propriety of any future grant of that patent.” Mr. 
John Bright was a member of that committee. In the minutes 
taken, we find that Mr. Thomas Combe (who was 
one of the printers of the University of 


England 


of evidence 


called as. being 





Richardson, Caxton Building. Chicago, has designed and copyrighted the unique campaign picture here reproduced. 
candidates for President and Vice-President of the United States, and the “eight Republican Presidents” 
make a ¢out ensemble that has valuable talking points. 


The Republican 
during 


printed at Oxford during recent years. It is believed that the 
other privileged printers—the Cambridge Press and the 
King’s Printers — now follow the Oxford practice; and it is 
marvelous, considering the extent of the Bible regarded 
solely as a book, that this reward should be so seldom gained. 


DictTionaries.— Dictionaries are a subject which have 
interest for at least one class of the printing trade — the 
proofreaders. Lecturing on this subject’ lately at the Royal 
Institution, Dr. J. A. H. Murray, the editor of the great 
Oxford work, stated, as we learn from Mr. Frowde’s Periodi- 
cal, that in the year 1604 was published the first attempt at a 
purely English dictionary, the “Table Alphabeticall.” The 
first book with the title of “ An English Dictionary ” was pub- 
lished in 1623. These works were compiled mainly for the 
use of “women and other unskilfull persons.” In the year 
1721 appeared the first attempt at a complete dictionary of 
the English language, remarkable also for the introduction of 
the etymological treatment of words—that of Nathaniel 
Bailey. The special feature of Dr. Johnson’s dictionary, 
based on this, was the quotations, all gathered by Johnson 
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himself and copied by six assistants. They were printed with- 
out. verification or reference, and the proofs were not care- 
fully read; hence many curious errors, the confusion, for 
instance, of coco with cocoa or cacao. The first marking of 
the pronunciation of words was due to Dr. W. Kenwick in 
1791. With regard to the * Oxford Dictionary,” Dr. Murray 
explained that two thousand readers all over the world helped, 
one hundred thousand volumes were laid under contribution, 
and six million quotations, weighing six tons, were received. 
It was found that some words really had no existence, and 
though put in former dictionaries were merely printers’ errors. 
A case in point was found by himself. In one of Stevenson’s 
bocks he found “charnel brean.” He could not understand 
it, and wrote to the author, who in reply said he had never 
corrected the proof, and that the real words were “ charnel 


” 


ocean. 


Points AND QuortaTions.—W. E. J., Akron, Ohio, writes: 
“Ts there any reason why the comma and period should be 
inside quotation-marks, and the semicolon and colon outside? 
The question has been frequently asked, but I have not found 
any explanation. Usage seems not to be universal. If I were 
publishing a book I should have all the points inside quote- 
marks.” Answer.— It is evident that this correspondent is not 
a regular reader of THE INLAND PRINTER, because the matter 
has been discussed in these columns more than once. The 
editor of this department also prefers, in general, having all 
points inside; and, what is of more weight toward decision, 
such practice is prevalent. It places usage on a basis of 
absolute simplicity, and does not involve any risk of ambiguity. 
A good instance of the occasional exceptions implied is this: 
“Ah, that is a good song, ‘The Heart Bowed Down’!” The 
fact that such exceptions are occasionally advantageous has 
led many logical minds to insistence upon such arrangement 
always when the quotation is only part of the sentence in 
which it occurs, and some even place commas and periods 
outside. The objection to this is not logical, but esthetic. 
Following is from Bain’s “ Higher English Grammar,” and 
shows the regular style of that work throughout: Some nouns 
have the same form in both numbers; as ‘deer’, ‘sheep’, 
‘swine’, ‘grouse’, ‘teal’, ‘mackerel’, ‘trout’, ‘salmon’, 
‘heathen’, ‘cannon’. These quote-marks might well be 
omitted altogether; but it does not seem open to question 
that when used they look better in the form ‘deer,’ ‘ sheep,’ 
‘swine,’ ‘grouse,’ ‘teal,’ ‘mackerel,’ ‘trout,’ ‘salmon,’ ‘heathen,’ 
‘cannon.’ Certainly the sense is not obscured. Almost every 
page of the book cited has something like the example here 
given in many of its lines, and a queer-looking mess it is. It 
is a style that could be evolved only by a mind so extremely 
logical as that of the book’s author, who would, for instance, 
have us consider as bad English the locution “that which,” 
and say instead “that that,’ and in fact would rule out 
“which” and “who” from more than half the places where 
our best writers use them. In “Correct Composition,’ Mr. 
Theodore L. De Vinne says: “ There is an old but unwritten 
rule, fairly observed by many compositors, that the closing 
marks of quotation always should be put after the comma or 
the period in all places where these points ere needed. This 
practice, proper enough in many instances, seems to have war- 
ranted the frequent but erroneous insertion of these marks 
after every point of punctuation and even after a final paren- 
thesis. The proper place of the closing marks of quotation 
should be determined by the quoted words only; they must 
inclose these words, and no more; they may be before or 
after the points, according to the construction of the sen- 
tence. When the quotation makes a complete sentence, put the 
quotation-marks after the period at the end of that sentence; 
when the quotation is at the end of but a portion of this sen- 
tence which terminates with a colon, semi-colon, or any other 
point, then put the marks before the point. The mark of 
punctuation intended to define the construction of the com- 


pleted sentence should not be made a portion of the frag- 
mentary quoted matter.” Nevertheless, it is very convenient 
to have a practice so simple that no one can fail to under- 
stand it, and this is possible only by putting quotation-marks 
after the points, with very rare exceptions. Many already do 
this —so many that it is probably safe to say that it is the 
practice of the majority. 





Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
THE UNINFORMED GUIDE. 
BY LEON IVAN. 

RINTING-OFFICES are always regarded as museums 
| the uninitiated, and the 
youngest clerk in the business office is usually detailed 
Some of the information afforded is 
unique, to say the least. The other day, in taking a party of 
customers through the building, the cicerone in the com- 


of mechanical curiosities to 


te show visitors around. 


“This is our composition department 
where the type is set. You will notice that it all has to be set 
up backwards and the men do it by the nicks in the type, as 
it is impossible to read the letters. All the letters have nicks 
to distinguish them, and the compositors, by glancing at these 
This is the 
proofroom, where every job is read as soon as printed, to look 


posing-room began: 


nicks, can tell exactly what letter to pick up. 


for errors, but one seldom occurs in our work, as the scien- 
tific system of supervision that prevails in the front office 
leaves practically nothing to the mechanical department but 
to do the work. Here is where our forms are locked up. We 
have so many originals of great value that we keep them 
locked up to prevent them getting lost or damaged. A great 
deal of our work is run from electric types, which are much 
better than type, because when the type gets worn it has to be 
reset, but when an electric plate is worn out or battered up 
we send it to the foundry and have a new one made from it. 
In this way we always have new plates to work: from. Elec- 
tric plates are made by pouring hot copper over the type and 
forming a shell which is mounted on a patent block and sent 
to press. On the next floor is our pressroom. The pressmen 
are all smart young men. As soon as one gets old or anti- 
quated in his ideas we let him go, as we can only use up-to- 
date men who can turn out good work and lots of it. We 
have several kinds of cylinder presses, including Gordons, 
rotaries and registers; on the latter we do our fine colorwork. 
Those two old presses were bought secondhand and ought to 
be in the junk pile, but they cost good money and the old man 
will keep them as long as they hold together and turn out a 
job occasionally.’ 
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3) LITHOGRAPHY 


BY E. F. WAGNER, 








Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully 
invited from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others inter- 
ested. Individual experiences in any way pertaining to the 
trade are solicited. Differences of opinion regarding answers 
given by the editor will receive respectful consideration. Ad- 
dress all samples and letters to The Inland Printer Company, 
Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 


Company, Chicago. 
The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY.— George Fritz. $1.75. 
GRAMMAR OF LiTHOGRAPHY.— W. D. Richmond. $2. 


LitHoGRAPHIC SPECIMENS.— Portfolios of specimens in the highest 
style of the art, published by Joseph Heim. Album Lithographique, 
part 20, $1.50. American Commercial Specimens, second and _ third 
series, $3.50 each. Modern Alphabets, $3.50. 


AccorDING to the “Klimsh Allgemeiner Anzeiger fiir 
Druckereien,’ among the 9,616 members of the lithographic 
fraternity in Germany, the report for the last quarter shows 
1,147 cases of unemployment; the expenses for assistance 
rendered amounting to 19,097 marks. The total statistics of all 
trades embrace 429,318 persons out of work, showing that there 
are 14,463 more persons out of work this year than last. 

In enlarging small negatives for poster keys and direct 
transfer to stone, the negative is placed before a strong light, 
as in the “magic lantern,” through a landscape lens, the 
shadows being thrown upon a screen. The tracing lines upon 
the paper are done with a conte crayon. This tracing is finally 
laid upon a stone and transferred by pressure in the hand 
press. The traced lines will then appear exactly upon the 
stone or plate as they followed the shadows of the negative, 
and a good working key is the result. 

BAS-RELIEF BY MECHANICAL MEANS.— According to the 
Scientific American, photography is used to produce an 
actual relief in a picture. Having photographed the subject 
in a manner suited to a plastic effect and under a special 
lighting, the plastic process is accomplished by printing upon 
a layer of chrome gelatin. This will swell in proportion to 
the amount of light which it receives, and in this manner 
artistic relief heads have been produced modeled by the aid of 
light, and not by hand. 

New Coror PuHotoGRAPH ProcEss.—A novel color-printing 
process which bids fair to become a factor in color photog- 
raphy has been invented by Herr Szezapanik, according to 
the Photo Era. The paper is-coated with collodion or gelatin 
stained blue, next with a coating of same stained yellow, and 
finally with one stained red. Light destroys these colors, but 
if they are covered with a colored original during the expo- 
sure, say a stained glass, then the colors of the original are 
preserved in the paper and can be fixed by chemicals. There 
are yet some drawbacks which the inventor is now trying to 
remove. 

Anonymous CoMMUNICATIONS.—A letter received at this 
office relating to a subject of interest to the lithographic trade 
can not be published because it lacks that evidence of good 


faith, a signature. The writer of that communication is 
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invited to send in his name and address, for he can rest 
assured that his confidence will not be violated; in no 
instance will it be made known without his consent. The 
criticism contained is not the cause of its non-appearance, for 
we are always ready to acknowledge errors if such are pointed 
out by correspondents who are better informed on certain 
subjects than the writer. 

MULTICOLOR PRINTING IN Five Cotors.—J. H. H., New 
York, who is about to have patented a practical multicolor 
press, says confidently that in a very short space of time the 
three-color work of to-day, with its many shortcomings, will 
be followed by a five-color lithographic method of simple 
procedure and artistic and pleasing results. For the multi- 
color system of lithographic printing there is no technic so 
practical as the stipple method, with its valuable auxiliary, the 
Ben Day machine. 

TRANSFERRING LICHTDRUCK GRAIN TO ALUMINUM.—J. G. 
Elsas, Germany, writes: ‘“ Would inform you that a man in 
Munich, named W. C. Passing, has discovered a process, 
which inclosed sample shows, of transferring the gelatin 
grain of the lichtdruck to smoothly polished stones or plates. 
This will, I think, revolutionize the artwork of stone and 
change the present slow method of drawing to the quick 
process of the type press. As near as I can find out, the 
method is as follows: A gelatin lichtdruck plate is made with 
a fine or rough grain, according to the subject, and copied 
through a negative. From this lichtdruck plate a greasy 
print is taken, which is transferred to the stone or metal 
plate.” 

A DirFicuLty In ALUMINUM PrintING REMoveD.— Ameri- 
can paper manufacturers have at last overcome the cause 
which gave so much trouble to the aluminum printers. It 
was a well-known fact for years that a certain imported 
paper gave superior results in lithographic printing from this 
metal. This favorable result was caused by the extremely 
fine finish of surface and non-acidulous coating of the paper. 
Our domestic papermakers have concentrated their attention 
on the subject and are now producing a paper, such as, for 
instance, the Sackett & Wilhelms Lithograph Company have 
used in their recently exhibited work in Austria, mentioned 
elsewhere in these columns. This paper lifts the color most 
perfectly, does not cause tinting of the plate, prints sharp 
and brings out the colors bright and pure. 

Lack oF StrppLe Artists.— B. B. writes from Wilmington, 
Delaware: “I notice what you say in THE INLAND PRINTER of 
recent date about the stipple artists on stone. I am connected 
with a metal-printing concern and I have been told that all 
the men who do the fine work on our plates have once been 
lithographers, and it is a matter commented upon with some 
alarm by our house that no apprentices can be produced to 
learn this business. They say that it would be impossible for 
any one to learn the art of stippling on metal. He must begin 
on stone, and that we must continue to draw our supply of 
reliable men from the lithographic profession; but if no new 
blood is furnished, what will be the result?” Answer.—It is 
true that the metal stipplers have been drawn from the 
lithographic ranks, but these men all had to learn the new 
principles that governed that process. ‘It is not impossible to 
teach the stippling on metal to young and intelligent men if 
they are only willing to learn. America will probably follow 
in the footsteps of Germany and England and establish 
schools where apprentices can perfect themselves or new ones 
will be able to acquire the rudiments of the lithograph trade. 


Tue Arr BrusH IN THREE-coLOR Work.—* Lithographer,” 
Sea Cliff, Long Island, writes: “I have found by actual 
experience that the plates for three-color work are not only 
made by extracting the different color values by photographic 
means, but require a great deal of coaxing, retouching and 
doctoring. To me the whole thing has been an optical illu- 























sion rather than an optical result. As a practical lithographer, 
I have found a way to avoid all this tiresome and uncertain 
work. I can show so far very substantial results. The way 
I do it is this: I obtain three photographic prints and stretch 
these upon a plate glass; then I prepare a gelatin key, with 
my demarcations cut in for guides. I dust on the key lines 
with faint blue powder; then I employ the air brush as the 
means for obtaining the various delicate or strong modula- 
tions of my color plates, of course, all in black. I find that in 
this way a force and power are obtained that is impossible by 
extracting the color values simply by optical means. I realize 
that it is necessary to be a color lithographer in order to be 
able to do that, but this simply again shows that there is 
another field open for the chromo artist. The rest of the 
process is the regular half-tone platemaking from these three 
drawings given.” 


ALUMINUM IN PrintinG LirHocrAPH PosTER, LABEL AND 
Map Worx.— At the recent Algraphic Printing Exhibition in 
Saale, Austria, where thirty-nine firms represented all parts 
of Germany, the Sackett & Wilhelms Company, one of the 
largest firms in America, represented the United States, and 
firms from Russia and many other countries exhibited speci- 
mens of algraphic printing, it was demonstrated beyond a doubt 
that aluminum is the most useful material for posters, labels 
and charts or mapwork. In the line of chromo lithography it 
was conceded that the products of Weisenbach, Riffarth & 
Co. were the most perfect of those shown. It was also demon- 
strated that for the decoration of tin, aluminum is very useful. 
The most interesting subjects on exhibition were those shown 
by the Sackett & Wilhelms Company, of Brooklyn, New 
York, and especially their fourteen-color work, consisting of 
110 labels on one sheet, executed in the most perfect register 
and printing, which was in every respect equal to lithography, 
exciting admiration on account of the extensive size of the 
sheet, the fine quality of the paper and the brilliancy of the 
American ink used on the work. 


LITHOGRAPHIC APPRENTICES IN Evurope.— Among the vari- 
ous items presented by the Lithographic Gazette and Process 
Worker, regarding the delibera- 
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ing in black and color, and printing at machine in black and 
color. Similarly, apprentices to any. branch must go through 
the whole business.” 


A New Book on CHROMOLITHOGRAPHY.—Among the not- 
able publications sent to us for review is “ Die Chromolito- 
graphie.” It is laid out upon a comprehensive plan and 
embraces especially the technics and processes based upon 
the modern photographic methods as well as aluminum print- 
ing. The work is handled in a scientific manner, distancing 
all other efforts in this particular, giving the results of the 
various observations made by chemists upon the degrees of 
porosity or density of the various mediums so far used for 
lithographic printing. It also gives results of scientific 
research upon the hitherto unexplored fields of the chemical 
composition of the lithographic stone. The subject is 
handled thoroughly and a comparative study of aluminum and 
lithographic stone is given, placing the former in its proper 
sphere. The different materials are next reviewed, their 
uses explained; then the divers utensils are illustrated and 
described. A full description of the chemicals is given, 
explaining their uses and stating their origin, etc. Then the 
various papers and their preparation for lithography are given, 
followed by the chemical and mechanical preparation of the 
stone, such as graining, etc. The student is then led on to 
the making of a tracing and key plate for the manifold man- 
ner in which lithography is produced. Several specimens of 
the finest lithography are inserted. The work is published 
by Wilhelm Knapp, Halle a. S. The author is Frederick 
Hesse. It will appear in ten parts at 1.50 marks, and can be 
ordered from The Inland Printer Company, Chicago or New 
York. 


PRINTING IN CoLors.—“Type Printer,” Paterson, New Jer- 
sey, writes, enclosing samples: “I would like to learn color 
printing, and I have been told that you give instruction on * 
the subject. I find that in trying a job the other day (a 
sample printed with a light blue and yellow tint), the leaves 
were light green, yet when I mixed my colors to the shade of 
the sample I could not get the desired green, as my yellow, 








tions of the International Secre- | 
tariat of Lithographers, held at | 
Brussels on September 15 last, the | 
following appears upon the ap- 
prentice question: “For I to 5 
journeymen permanently em- 
ployed, I apprentice; for 6 to 10 
journeymen, 2 apprentices; for II 
to I5 journeymen, 3 apprentices; 
for 16 to 20 journeymen, 4 appren- 
tices; for 21 to 25 journeymen, 5 
apprentices; for 26 to 30 journey- 
men, 6 apprentices. No establish- 
ment to be allowed more than six 
apprentices, including both the 
transferring and machine depart- 
ment. Employers to be allowed 
to have another apprentice six 
months previous to the expiration 
of the apprenticeship of the senior 
apprentice. All boys must be 
bound or withdrawn within six 
months of their introduction, and 
must not exceed fifteen years of 
age. Length of apprenticeship not 
less than six years. Apprentices 
bound to lithographic printing 





must give a proportioned period of 











such term to each branch of the 
trade, namely, transferring, prov- 
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when it came over the blue. made a deep, dirty gray, as you 
will see by the sample sent herewith. Kindly state where the 
error has been made. I was told to use lake white to reduce 
the yellow and blue with. Kindly also advise me what to mix 
with the inks so as to prevent their getting dry too quick or 
taking too long to dry, for I found that the blue dried too 
quick and the yellow took too long to dry.” Answer.—The 
order of printing the several colors is of importance in get- 
ting at results in colorwork. A good green is produced by 
printing the yellow first and the blue over it. The blue 
which you have used in this case is too purplish, hence the 
dirty appearance of the color. Another error was the mixing 
of white with the yellow, which made it opaque. Never use 
white if you wish an under color to have any part in form- 





PRINTING AND ELECTROTYPING MACHINES. 


Exhibited by Karl Kempewerk, Nuremberg, Germany, at World’s Fair, 
St. Louis. . 

ing a new tone. If your varnish or ink dries too quickly, add 
a small quantity of lard; if, on the other hand, the color 
does not dry quickly enough, then add a little Japan gold size, 
or patent dryer. Our correspondent mentions “lake white.” 
There is such a thing as Laketine for reducing colors and 
maintaining their transparency, but we are not familiar with 
lake white; it seems that you used “ flake white.” 


JOHNSON AND HIS DEFINITIONS. 
While Johnson had been at work at his dictionary, the 
french language had been settled by the forty savants of the 
French academy, upon which Garrick, in an amusing epigram, 





wrote: 
*And Johnson, well armed, like a hero of yore, 
Has beat forty French, and will beat forty more.” 

It was in the definition of words that Johnson showed his 
genius and learning, though sometimes his prejudices. Thus 
excise was described: * A hateful tax levied upon commodities 
and adjudged, not by the common judges of property, but 
wretches hired by those to whom excise is paid;” and, as if 
to turn his wit against himself, a lexicographer is defined as 
“a writer of dictionaries; a harmless drudge.” 

Though pleased at the praise and honor his great. work 
brought him, he was anxious for the criticisms of the wise and 
learned, and he wrote Dr. Burney: “If you find faults, I shall 
endeavor to mend them; if you find none, I shall think you 
blinded by kind partiality.” 

A lady once asked him how he came to define pastern as 
the knee of a horse, and expected to receive an elaborate 
defense from the great and learned Dr. Johnson, but to her 
surprise he bluntly replied. “ Tgnerance. madam: pure igno- 


rance."— Rocky Mountain News. 
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Contributions of practical value are solicited for this depart- 


ment. Remittances will be made for acceptable articles on 
receipt of manuscript. Address, The Inland Printer Company, 
Chicago. 


PROVING VIGNETTED CUTS. 

In taking proof of half-tones that have shaded back- 
grounds, the latter show up with a heavy border around the 
edge, which spoils the look of the illustration. This may be 
avoided by wiping the ink off the edge of the half-tone with 
the finger after rolling, before taking proof. 

Leon Ivan. 
HALF-TONE PRINTING. 


Artists in making half-tones of buildings or other subjects 
having rigid outlines often strive to relieve the harshness of 
the design by introducing clouds and shadows around the 
central figure to give the picture a more pleasing appearance. 
Then the pressman, whose ideas of art are often not well 
developed, goes to work and, by carefully cutting out the 
overlay, strives to fade away the surrounding surface that has 
been washed in with so much care by the artist, and leaves the 
central figure in all its staring unharmonious outlines once 
more standing gaunt and bare in the midst of the picture. The 
next time the artist makes a drawing for such an illustration 
he puts in more shading for the pressman to fade and so the 
battle goes on — the artist striving to give his work an artistic 
finish and the pressman to obliterate such inconsequential sur- 
roundings. | Fe 
HOW TO TEST THE LOCK-UP. 


In locking up type forms, whether for the press or foundry, 
it is astonishing how much of the matter will be found to be 
off its feet. In an electrotype foundry the men use a piece 
of hard eraser to test the forms, and in the printing-office the 
same thing can be used with good effect. Not long ago two 
men were locking Monotype for the foundry, and when the 
plates came down to press, the type in some of them was 
found to be pretty badly off its feet. Of course, there was 
trouble and the men were told they ought to have been more 
careful with their work. Of course, each urged that he had 
done his part all right, and it must have been the other fol- 
One man used a rubber to test his forms 
and was sure they were perfectly square and on their feet 
when he sent them down. In order to prove his assertion he 
got the pressman to mark off the pages that were bad, in order 
that they might be compared with the foundry form proofs. 
In one thirty-two-page form each had sixteen pages, and the 
pressman marked off twelve of them as being “too fierce for 
A comparison with the proofs showed that of the 


low who fell down. 


anything.” 
sixteen that had not been tested, eleven were off their feet 
and five were passable, while only one of those that had been 
tested with the rubber was found defective. As it does not 
take a second to rub a piece of eraser across a form, it is 
a wonder that some such test is not oftener applied in the 
composing-room. In locking Gordon forms, such a test will 
often show lines more or less off their feet, to the endless 
distress of the pressman, for while they may net be “* bottled” 
bad enough to show much, the letters will not come up with- 
out an amount of squeeze that spoils the look of the job, espe- 
cially if it is run on enameled stock. A piece of eraser about 
1 inch by 2 inches rubbed lightly over the face of a form will 
polish the lead and show in an instant how the type stands 
In Linotype forms it is often necessary to drop in thin strips 
cf card-to keep the matter square, and it is generally a matter 


of guess how many strips should be used. With the use of a 
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rubber the lithologist could tell in a minute if his form was 
properly on its feet or not, and thus eliminate the uncertainty. 
BY, 
HELPS FOR USING THE HAND PAPER-CUTTER. 

In the office where the writer is employed, the work con- 
sists largely of duplicate jobs, and there has been more or 
less trouble in getting the stock the exact size on succeeding 
runs. The cutter is of the hand-lever kind, with screw-shaft 
for the adjustment of back-gauge. 
if the handle on the gauge-wheel was placed at a certain posi- 
2ach time for the same cut, it would bring forth the 
work to a gnat’s heel. Thus the position of the handle can 
be at perpendicular top or bottom, or horizontally right or 


left; the space between these points may be divided, giving 


I conceived the idea that, 


tion 


difficulty of getting men who have the ability to turn out first- 
class work without coaching by some one who has the experi- 
ence as well as the artistic sense, and realization of the eternal 
fitness of things. 

There is no doubt that the inability or unwillingness of 
the average compositor to develop the best there is in him 
has much to do with the high cost of composition and low 
scale of wages. The frequent resetting of jobs by men who 
are paid the union scale of wages is an absolute necessity in 
all large offices where superior work is turned out. 

Most really high-grade work is done at a great sacrifice 
of time and labor; many times the cost exceeds the value of 
the product. While there are many shortcomings justly laid 
at the door of the compositor, we rarely hear of the errors of 
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eight points for the handle in setting the gauge. The moving 
of the handle from one position to another only moves the 
back-gauge about a nonpareil. 

Another idea which we find an improvement in cutting 
stock is to use the pica gauge instead of the inch rule; e. g., 
suppose we have a booklet. The form is set eighteen picas 
wide to the page, and we want to give three picas margin. 
We add the width of the type matter, which is thirty-two, 
plus six for the center margin, plus six for both outside mar- 
gins, add the trimming of two picas. The same method is 
employed to obtain the length. When the work goes to the 
cutter there is no measuring to be done, as any printer can 
come within a hair of trimming off one pica. 

The cutter should not work with too much 
there should be resistance enough in the clamps to insure a 
tight movement to the knife-bar. All clamps and adjustment 
nuts should be set firmly. P. G. BD. 


freedom, as 


WHY JOB COMPOSITION COSTS SO MUCH. 


Comparatively speaking, the composing-room should be as 
profitable as the pressroom. We read and hear a good deal 
about composing-rooms not paying; compositors take too 
much time to set type and submit clean proofs. The réasons 


fer this condition of affairs are many. Employers realize the 


1-6 


omission of the “ powers that be” in the management of the 
print-shop. 
Not all employing printers are competent. 


Not all foremen and superintendents are correctly justified 


= 


their respective lines. 

Not all employers, superintendents and foremen, whose 
experience should make them capable of successfully grasping 
those details that make for harmony, success and profit, do 
these very needful things. 

How much profitable work a compositor can do depends 
upon a great many things, but none are of so much impor- 
tance as the matters that chiefly concern those “higher up” 
and are beyond his control. 

In the first place, the management should have some ade- 
quate methods of ascertaining cost—cost of actual compo- 
sition; cost of distribution; cost of non-productive labor; 
cost of rearranging or installing equipment; cost of depreci- 


il 


cost of miscellaneous expenses; cost of doing busi- 
ness, and many other costs that can not be _ specifically 
mentioned here, in order that an intelligent price may be put 
This cost question is one of the first magni- 


ation; 


upon work done. 
tude. 

After a knowledge of cost is obtained, the next step is to 
see how that cost can be reduced without impairment of prod- 








hel 


uct or wages. The compositor is often blamed for the seem- 
ingly long time taken to do his work. Generally he is handi- 
capped from the start. I will mention some of the handicaps 
that go to make composition expensive: 

Lack of adequate system in the equipment and care of the 
composing-room. 

Lack of material for the volume of work in hand, necessi- 
tating pulling of sorts and consequent distribution of time- 
consuming pi. 

Lack of foresight in keeping large quantities of sorely 
needed matter standing in “live” jobs, mostly for the cus- 
tomers’ benefit, or in the will-o’-the-wisp hope of a fat pickup 
months or years hence, which, of course, means more picking 
and pi before the order “hot-foots” into the office —if it 
ever does. 

Lack of intelligent preparation or editing of copy. 

Lack of office style, or too much style that is neither sen- 
sible nor profitable. 

Lack of common-sense business methods that allow cus- 
tomers to pull jobs to pieces when proof is submitted with- 
out charging for the extra time and labor. 

Lack of judgment or knowledge in estimating the time 
necessary to do the work under the iron-clad conditions of 
poor management or lack of modern material. 

Lack of capital, necessitating expensive makeshifts to fill 
orders. 

Lack of judgment in not selecting the class of work that 
the equipment can do profitably. 

Lack of backbone in not getting full value for the finished 
product. 

These are only a few of the lacks that might be mentioned. 

A mere jumble of type and rules selected to please some 
freakish fancy does not mean necessarily that it is good “ pub- 
licity printing.” Because it is not of the right kind explains 
to some extent why so much composition has to be done at 
profitless prices. 

Not all the above lacks are applicable to every printing- 
office, but many of them are characteristic of a large number 
of offices. In trying to find out why composition costs so 
much, they should not be overlooked any more than the errors 
of the compositor. 

Many compositors feel that their work is consuming more 
time than the price warrants, but, work hard as they may, 
they are unable to overcome the handicap beyond their control. 
Give good compositors favorable conditions and their work 
will improve in quality and quantity; it will be more of a 
pleasure and less of a burden, with greater satisfaction and 
profit to all concerned. FRANK ARTHUR Brown. 


BORDERS. 

Probably no fad in typographical style has done more to 
diminish composing-room profits than has the rule-border and 
panelwork now in vogue. Where such work is necessary to 
satisfy a demand, a pleasing and economical variation on the 
conventional rule designs may be had by using some of the 
light-faced, three-point borders with cast corners, which lend 
themselves readily to such designs and can be more expedi- 
tiously handled in panel combinations than can brass rule. 

Harey Barnes. 


HANDLE LEADS WITH CARE. 

In displaywork, the use of leads in white space should be 
avoided. Slugs and metal furniture should be used wherever 
possible and the forms will be less apt to spring and give 
trouble about rules and borders matching when locked. 
Another prolific source of forms springing is the method fre- 
quently adopted by hands employed on distribution of straight- 
ening up quantities of loose leads by gathering up a handful 
and jogging the ends on the imposing-stone. A better way of 
straightening loose leads for putting away in the rack is with 
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short leads to span the ends with the fingers and press them 
even with one another. Where leads are too long for this, place 
one end of a bunch against the side of a case or frame and 
straighten them with pressure (with the hand) against the 
other end. Few, if any, of the precautions necessary for the 
protection of make-up material from battering and consequent 


inaccuracy consume any extra time, but even if they should, 


the time lost is that of the cheaper class of help employed on 
distribution and is many times compensated for by lessening 
the time which the higher-priced typo-architects must devote 
to accurate justification. iH. 8. 


REGISTERING DECKLE-EDGED PAPER. 


“One of the perplexing problems which has confronted 
many printers,” says a writer in the Practical Printer, “is how 
to do close register work on deckle-edged paper, especially 
when it is necessary to feed the ‘ragged’ edge directly to 
the feed-gauge. I have had some experience in this line of 
work, and will attempt to describe in this article an effective 
way in which work of this character may be printed with the 
most perfect register, even when outline type and illustrations 
in several colors are used. It was only after many hours of 
deep study that the method was discovered. 

“Make the job ready in the usual way. Place the two 
bottom gauges in the same position as on an ordinary job, but 
do not put on any side guide, as is usual. Instead of usual 
cardboard ‘fenders’ at the bottom, make the left-hand fender 
of one-point brass rule, about the regular size. The right-hand 
one may be of cardboard. Now take the stock, in about five 
hundred lots, and place each pile under a weight of some sort, 
then take a sharp knife and cut a slit about a quarter of an 
inch deep through the entire quantity, just where the brass 
‘fender’ will catch the slit when feeding. Remove the stock 
from under the weight, and take about fifty sheets and bend 
the right-hand side of the slit up slightly, so that it will catch 
the brass ‘fender’ more easily. 

“The brass fender takes the place of the side guide, and 
the slit in the paper giving a straight edge in the feeding, the 
register is perfect. Of course, the slit should remain bent open 
on each color and form until the job is completed, hence there 
are two straight edges to feed to through the entire operation 
of printing all the forms. If these directions are followed 
carefully there may be no hesitation about running the press 
at full speed, and it will not be found difficult to feed after 
printing a few. The stock should be a trifle larger in size than 
the completed job, so that it can be trimmed down to the 
proper size on the slit edge.” 
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BY C. S. PARTRIDGE. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully 
invited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual 
experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Inquiries will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion 
regarding answers given by the editor will receive respectful 
consideration. Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Exectrotypinc.— By C. S. Partridge. Its chapters include: Histor- 
ical Review—The Batters —The Dynamo —The Bath — Steel, Brass and 
Nickel Baths — Management of Baths —Agitation of Baths — Measuring 
Instruments — Preparation. of _Work — Molding — Building — Metaliz- 
ing —The Conductors — Depositing — Casting — Finishing — Trimming 
and Routing — Revising — Blocking —The Invention of Electrotyping. 
Full cloth; 150 pages. $1.50. 

STEREOTYPING.— By C. S. Partridge. 
exclusively to papier-maché stereotyping which has ever been published 
and is an exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing detailed descrip- 
tions of all the best methods of work in present use, including Cold 
Process, instructions for. operating the Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, 
Metal Formule, Hints for the Protection of Type, Suggestions for the 
Operating and Care of Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, and 
a complete list of unexpired patents pertaining to Stereotyping Methods 
and Machinery, including number of patent, date of issue and name of 
inventor. 140 pages, 6 by 8% inches; 50 illustrations. $1.50. 


This is the only book devoted 


EXPANSION OF CurvED PLATEs.— E. D. makes inquiries as 
follows: “Will you please answer in the Electrotyping 
Department the following questions: (1) Is there any way 
known to you to overcome the expansion in curving electro- 
type plates? (2) Will you please state the best solution for 
nickel-plating? (3) How is steel-plating put on electrotype 
plates; that is, by what method is it put on, and what is the 
solution?” Answer— The only way to prevent expansion in 
curved plates is to curve the shell and cast it in a curved box. 
Most electrotypers consider this an impractical method, 
although the writer knows of one large publication whose 
color pages are all printed from plates made in this manner. 
While it is obviously impossible to curve an electrotype with- 
out stretching it, the expansion may be minimized by sur- 
rounding the form with wide bearers and cutting down spaces 
so as to make the plate as nearly solid as possible. A form 
of open type matter will always stretch more than a solid tint 
or half-tone. As to the best solution for nickeltyping, opin- 
ions would probably differ, but it is generally conceded that 
three-quarters of a pound of the salts to the gallon of water 
is about right, or dissolve the salts in warm water until a 
reading of seven degrees is indicated on the Beaumé hydrom- 
eter. The solution for depositing iron (steel) is made by 
dissolving equal parts of sulphate of iron and sulphate of 
magnesia in water in sufficient quantity to make the specific 
gravity 1.55, i. e., about fifty-one degrees Beaumé. The anodes 
should be very much larger than the cathodes and a rather 
weak current employed — about one volt. Steel possesses no 
advantage over nickel and is much more troublesome to 
manage. 


SmootH SHELLS.—B. L. S. writes: “I am having some 
trouble with my solution. I made up a new solution and it 
registers 22° on the Beaumé hydrometer; am using a rapid 
depositing dynamo. The shells appear too smooth and the 


result is that they peel off after being backed up. How could 
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I get a shell that would not be so smooth and so that the 
metal: would adhere properly when backed up? Any infor- 
mation on this matter will be received gratefully.” Answer.— 
Your statement that the solution registers 22° Beaumé does 
not mean anything, because it does not indicate what propor- 
tion of the solution is acid. Your statement that you are using 
a rapid-depositing dynamo is also indefinite, as you do not 
state the E. M. F. It is probable that your solution is defi- 
cient in acid. If you have reason to think otherwise, try the 
experiment of dipping out a portion of your solution into a 
stone jar and adding one degree of acid. Then connect your 
jar with two of your tank cross-rods and deposit a shell in 
the jar. If you find this a remedy for your trouble, add the 
same proportion of acid to the solution in your tanks. 





SPACE WRITING. 

Herbert S. Stone, the Chicago publisher, at a dinner in 
Washington recently, described the amusing methods of a 
newspaper writer who used to be one of his friends. 

Mr. Stone said that this young man wrote “ specials ” — 
articles for the press, not of a news nature — for which he was 
paid at a set rate per column. 

He was once commissioned to do a serial story for a Chi- 
cago paper. The story, as it proceeded from week to week, 
was interesting, but it contained many passages like the follow- 
ing: 

“Did you hear him?” 

“I did” 

“Truly?” 

“Truly.” 

“Where?” 

“ By the well.” 

“ When?” 

“ To-day.” 

“Then he lives?” 

“ He does.” 

“Ah!” 

The editor who was handling the story perceived that the 
writer, in stringing out his passages so needlessly, was making 
more money per column than was right. Accordingly, sending 
for the man, he said: 

“Hereafter, John, we will pay you by the letters on your 


serial. We will pay you so much per thousand letters.” 
“But I prefer to be paid by the column,” the young man 
objected. 


“No matter for that. From now on by letter, and not by 
column, your copy will be measured up.” 

The young man, looking crestfallen, went away, but in the 
very next instalment of his story he introduced a character 
who stuttered, and all through the chapter were scattered 
passages like this: : 

“ B-b-b-b-believe me, s-s-s-sir, I am n-n-n-not g-g-g-guilty. 
M-m-m-my m-m-m-mother c-c-c-committed this c-c-c-crime.” 

“Your mother, girl?” 

‘M-m-my m-m-m-mother.” 

The editor was horrified at this stammering chapter. He 
foresaw the introduction of the stuttering girl throughout the 
rest of the serial, and he perceived that in a work paid by the 
letter all those stammerings would count up amazingly. 

He liked the story, and his rate for such matter was not, at 
least, high. So he sent for the young man again, and payment 
on the old column basis was resumed. Thereupon the girl with 
the stutter died, and the short, terse paragraphs all came back 
again. — Fourth Estate. 





Tue INLAND PRINTER has been a great help to me in the 
past two years. Through its valuable columns I have found 
many useful and practical suggestions which I have put to 
good use.— M. Widtman, Utica, New York. 
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BY DANIEL C. SHELLEY. 


Secretaries and members of local Typothetae and other 
organizations of employing printers are requested to send news 
of interest to employers for publication in this department. 
Matters concerning wage and labor disputes and settlements 
are especially desired. Contributions and news items may be 
addressed to Daniel C. Shelley, Secretary Chicago Typothetae, 
942 Monadnock building, Chicago, or to the Editor of The 
Inland Printer. 

INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION’S EIGHT-HOUR-DAY 

ACTION. 

As was expected, the International Typographical Union 
went a stride farther in its eight-hour fight at the annual 
convention held in St. Louis the week beginning August 8. 
None of the legislation approved by the delegates in the con- 
vention can be of more importance to United Typothete of 
America members than the action on the shorter work-day 
question. It well to the employing 
printers of the United States and Canada who are not allied 
with the United Typothetz of America, for if the eight-hour 
day can be enforced it will hit non-Typothetze employers as 
well as those who are affiliated with the national organization. 

As is usual at the International Typographical Union con- 
ventions, all propositions having a bearing on definite features 
of union work are referred to committees for report and 
Therefore, all resolutions bearing on the 


is of importance as 


recommendation. 
shorter work-day were referred to the committee on eight-hour 
day, and as every Typothetee member and every employer 
should know for himself the scope of that report, it is printed 
in full as follows: 

Your committee on the eight-hour day has carefully considered that 
“The Eight-hour 
Day,” and which we are informed is intended as the report of the inter- 
national eight-hour committee, and has also had in review the circulars 
international eight-hour committee, seven in 
number. We have also had before us President Lynch, 
explained fully and in detail the various steps taken by the committee, 
the work performed and the general object in view. 


portion of the report of President Lynch captioned 


thus far issued by the 


who has 


After a careful review of the eight-hour movement and the docu- 
ments indicated, we desire to report to the convention as follows: 

First: We endorse without reservation the work and methods of 
the international eight-hour committee. We believe in this connection 
that the committee has thoroughly covered the ground and has put into 
effect every method that thus far has given promise of advancement to 
the eight-hour cause. 

Second: We President Lynch that “ The eight-hour 
day subject will not grow old until the inauguration of the eight-hour 
day .is itself an event of the past rather than something that must yet 


believe with 


be brought about.” 

Chird: We regret that the eight-hour day in book and job rooms is 
not a question at the present time for adjudication between the Inter- 
national Typographical Union and the United Typothete of America, 
but in view of the action taken by the United Typothete of America 
in convention assembled at St. Louis, in which it is asserted ‘‘ That the 
United Typothete of America declares it is opposed to any reduction of 
the fifty-four-hour week,’’ and “that the United Typothete of America 
will resist any attempt on the part of the International Typographical 
Union to reduce the present hours of labor,’’ no other conclusion is 
possible. That an agreement on peaceable lines is not now possible is 
solely the fault of the associated employers, and this contention is borne 
out by the action of their last convention. Further, we dispute the 
statement of the Typothete that a reduction in the hours of labor would 
be disastrous to the employe. We maintain that the eight-hour day is the 
logical work-day, that it is sufficient for the needs of the trade, and we 
give emphatic doctrine that the introduction of 
labor-saving machinery is not for the benefit of the employer alone, but 
should also result in better working conditions for the employe in the 
way of reduction in the hours of toil and increased remuneration. 

The claim advanced by the Typothete that it has an agree- 
Union for a fifty-four-hour 


endorsement to the 


Fourth: 


ment with the International Typographical 


week which precludes any attempt on the part of our organization for a 
shorter work day or week, is not borne out by the terms of the Syracuse 
agreement, and we believe it is made at this time simply in furtherance 
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of the intention to construct as many obstacles to the eight-hour day as 
is possible. 

Fifth: We congratulate the international eight-hour committee on 
the large number of unions that have thus far succeeded in inaugu- 
rating the eight-hour day, or that have made arrangements under which 
the eight-hour day will shortly come into effect. In view of the fact 
that it took more than twenty years to bring about the nine-hour day, 
we have especial cause for jubilation over the progress that has thus far 
been made toward the logical and inevitable eight-hour work-day. 

Sixth: We endorse the statement made by President Lynch, and we 
desire to impress it on the delegates to this convention and through 
them on the membership at large, that ‘“‘ when the employing book and 
job printers become convinced that we are determined in our efforts 
to secure the shorter work-day, then it will be possible to confer with 
the United Typothete or America with prospect for success.” 

After weighing carefully the various plans and methods that have 
been suggested to your committee, the committee recommends to the 
convention the adoption of the following preamble and _ resolutions, 
which, when referred to the referendum and adopted by it, will place 
the International Typographical Union squarely on record on the eight- 
hour-day proposition, and indicate beyond question the date on which 
the eight-hour day shall become effective in all union establishments: 

“Wuereas, In the movement for an eight-hour day for the book 
and job members of the Typographical Union, authorized by our Cin- 
cinnati convention, the international eight-hour committee has sought 
an agreement with the United Typothete of America, under which the 
eight-hour day could be made effective on a mutually satisfactory plan, 
and with the minimum of embarrassment to the interests of our employ- 
ers; and 

““Wuhuereas, The overtures for peace thus made were refused and 
declined, and replied to with a threat combined with a practical decla- 
ration of war should any effort be made to achieve the shorter work- 
day, as witness the language of the resolutions adopted by the late 
Typothete convention; and 

“Wuereas, We reaffirm and again demand the eight-hour day for 
our book and job members. 

‘“Wuereas, Your committee having carefully considered propositions 
number 61, 62, 63, 98 and 103, submit in lieu thereof the following: 

“ Resolved, That we again declare our entire willingness to negoti- 
ate with the United Typothete for an agreement under which the eight- 
hour day will become operative, and so instruct our eight-hour com- 
mittee: 

“ Resolved, That an assessment of one-half of one (1) per cent on all 
moneys earned be levied upon the membership of the International 
Typographical Union for purpose of a defense fund. Such fund to be 
held and expended by the subordinate union, except in cases 
where no trouble is experienced in putting in operation the eight-hour 
day, and in such unions one-half of the assessment to be subject to call 
of the international officers for use in the furtherance of the eight-hour 
day as deemed in their judgment necessary; 

“ Resolved, That on January 1, 1906, the eight-hour day shall become 
effective in all union establishments under the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, where existing contracts do not prevent, 
and in each instance where the eight-hour day is refused work shall 


those 


cease.” 

In conclusion, your committee desires to urge upon this convention 
and the membership at large the advisability and necessity of adopting 
the resolutions herein set forth and preparing in every way possible for 
effective action if resistance to the eight-hour day develops on or prior 
to January 1, 1906. 

Respectfully submitted, 
T. McConkey, 
DANIEL KELLEy, 


C. J. Foster, 
ARTHUR PICKERING, 
Cuas. G. STEVENS. 





There was a long discussion following the presentation of 
the report, and it was finally adopted. Whether there will be 
a universal eight-hour strike January 1, 1906, depends upon 
the vote of the local unions, which will be taken in October. 
Judgment differs as to the outcome of the referendum, many 
prominent members of the union believing that the smaller- 
city unions will vote strong enough against a strike to defeat 
the proposition, while other prominent members believe that 
the vote for a strike will be overwhelming. In advance of 
the referendum, Typothete members are safer if they assume 
that the strike is coming. 

It will be noted that the resolutions say that if the refer- 
endum approves, the strike will be called January 1, 1906, 
in all cities under the jurisdiction “where existing contracts 
do not prevent.” In this department in the September issue 
of Tue INLAND PRINTER, attention was called to the contract 
recently closed between Milwaukee Typographical Union and 
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the Milwaukee Typothete. That contract will not expire 
until June, 1907, seventeen months beyond the date of the 
possible strike. It provides for a fifty-four-hour week for 
the term, and will, no doubt, be carried out to the letter. If 
the eight-hour referendum carries, Chicago will have to face 
a strike January 1, 1906, while Milwaukee, its hardest com- 
petitor in the printing field, will have seventeen months’ grace 
in which to run its printing plants on a nine-hour basis. The 
possible condition will be so unfair and unreasonable that 
alone it is a reason why the unions should defeat the whole 
proposition. 








GERMAN BOOK INDUSTRY EXHIBIT, NORTH TO SOUTH, 
WORLD'S FAIR, ST, LOUIS, 


TOO MANY PESSIMISTS IN THE PRINTING BUSINESS. 


Pessimism is the bane of the printing business. There are 
too many men engaged in this honorable and dignified call- 
ing of ours who blame the business itself for their failures 
instead of charging the blight of bankruptcy and financial loss 
to inefficiency, incapacity and inexperience — just where it 
belongs. These same men are the ones who turn to the past 
and point out the firms of Tom, Dick and Harry who were 
overcome by financial disasters as proof of their claim that 
the printing business is a poor business. Nine times out of 
ten these pessimistic-printer scolds have no more right to be 
engaged in printing with the expectation of reaping a profit 
than the failed firms of Tom, Dick and Harry; and neither 
of them, nor all of them, have any more right to be entrusted 
with the management of a printing plant than they would 
have to be entrusted with the financing of a Russian war loan. 

Too much attention is paid to the croakings of these pessi- 
mists, and especially to their croakings which call attention 
to the failures that occur in the business. Of course there 
are failures in the printing business; there always were and 
there always will be. There are failures in other businesses, 
too. Banks fail, and bankers fail, but there are very few who 
will say that banking is not a good business, providing one 
knows how to run a bank. Knowing how to run a business 
is the nub of the whole proposition. One can not run a print- 
ing business successfully, any more than one can run a bank 


successfully, unless one knows how. Given two banks and 


two printing plants in any city, with one of each operated by 
men who know how and one of each operated by men who do 
not know how, and watch the result. Time will tell the tale, 
and in time there will be a successful banker and a successful 
printer left, each having a deep-rooted love for his vocation 
and preaching optimism and hopefulness for the future. If 
the other banker and the other printer have not been over- 
whelmed by their own incapacity and driven from the busi- 
ness field, they are hanging on by a slender thread and 
indulging in pessimistic prophesies. 

Just because Tom, Dick and Harry went into the printing 
business on, varying scales of magnitude some years ago, and 
after struggling and trying to make both ends meet, were 
compelled to give up the struggle, does not prove that the 
printing business is a poor business. 
are forever citing Tom, Dick and Harry, but they ignore 
entirely Jim, Jack and Joe, who went into the printing busi- 
ness at or about the same time that Tom, Dick and Harry did, 
and whose plants to-day are giving to their owners a hand- 
some and lucrative return on the original and added invest- 
Proof in each case of the difference between knowing 


The pessimistic croakers 


ment. 
how and not knowing how. 

Fifteen there about 
seventy-five concerns engaged in the competitive printing busi- 
ness in Chicago. To-day about five hundred and fifty con- 
cerns are engaged in the same business. Comparison of the 
list of fifteen years ago with the list of to-day shows that 
many of those whose names appear in the list of 1888 can 
not be found in the list of 1904. The law of the survival of 
the fittest has been operating during these fifteen years, 
and those who did not know how have been shoved aside or 
into oblivion, while those who did know how have survived 
the fight and are still doing a printing business at a profit. 
Some forty firms who were in the printing business in Chi- 
cago in 1888 are still in business, not all of them doing a big 
business, but many of them successful beyond their most 
sanguine expectations when they embarked in their printing 
ventures. The statistics of business show that a very small 
percentage of those who engage in any line of manufacture or 
merchandising survive to what could be called success, and 
when one considers that of those engaged in competitive 
printing in Chicago fifteen years ago about twenty per cent are 
still doing a successful business —some more successful than 
others —there is no ground whatever for blaming the busi- 
ness itself for the failures that men make in it. The writer 
harks back to his “cub” days and recalls more than one job- 
printing plant in his “home” town that have grown and 
prospered for thirty years and made money for their owners. 
He can cite many a plant in which he worked or that came 
under his observation during his nomadic days in various 
cities of the country that have also grown and prospered 
as the years went by. Ina Missouri river city of some magni- 
tude, in which he passed fifteen years of book and job printing 
activity, he knows of a few plants that were run by men who 
did not know how which had to go under the hammer because 
of lack of good management; but he also knows of many 
other plants in the same city that have succeeded and are still 
a success because men who knew how were at the helm. The 
printing business is by no means a poor business when con- 
ducted properly, but it is never a good business for the “ mis- 
fits’ who engage in it. 

The pessimist of the printing business, besides being a 
“misfit,” is one who has neither convictions nor courage. 
If one is found who can be convinced that he is not getting 
high enough prices for the ‘work he is doing, he has not the 
courage to ask for more. He putters along, giving his cus- 
tomers a very fair product at impoverishing prices, wears 
out his plant and has made no money with which to replenish 
it; and while collectors and creditors are crowding him he 
piles on the shoulders of the printing business the responsi- 
bility for his failures. The sheriff is coming around some day 


years ago were one hundred and 
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to post a notice in front of his plant and lock his doors. This 
printer does not have a genuine love for his business. Lack- 
ing that love for it which incites to business success and 
lacking that cheerfulness, hopefulness and optimism which 
characterize the men who win in the race for supremacy, he 
falls behind, he fails, and then blames his ill-chosen vocation 
for his own shortcomings. 
TREATISE ON THE COST OF PRINTING. 

“Hints for Young Printers Under Eighty: A Discussion 
of the Cost of Printing,” is a late contribution to that class of 
printing-trade literature. William A. Willard, of the firm of 
Byron & Willard, printers, of Minneapolis, is the author, and 
he handles the subjects embraced in his little treatise in an 
intelligent manner. He insists that printers should charge a 
good profit on every pound of paper used in a job. On this 
point he says: 

The paper is one of the elements, and a large one, of the cost of a 
job, and should bear its share of the running expenses of the office; 
otherwise it is sold at a loss. I believe that in no case should paper be 
sold for less than its cost with thirty per cent added. Thirty per cent 
should be the smallest amount added to the cost price of paper, and this 
should be done only on large amounts, say $200 or more. When the 
amount of paper involved is less than this, from forty per cent to fifty 
per cent should be added — say forty per cent on amounts from $100 to 
$200, and fifty per cent on amounts less than $100. 

Mr. Willard takes an office doing a business of approxi- 
mately $35,000 a year, gives what he considers would be the 
running expenses of the plant for a year, and divides the 
expenses into “live expenses” and “dead expenses,” and 
argues from his showing that a higher percentage of profit 
should be added to each item entering into the cost of pro- 
duction than is charged by most printers. There are other 
features of interest which make the pamphlet worth the read- 
ing. Here are a couple of the pointed paragraphs to be found 
in its pages: 

The lax methods of many printers in estimating work in advance, and 
of fixing prices after work is done, are deplorable. Few printers know 
what their work is worth even after it is finished; how much less, then, 
are they able to judge of its value before a line of it is set. And yet 
the time when the price must be fixed upon most of the work that is 
turned out of our offices is when we are making bids, and even then we 
must frequently make our bids upon specifications that are more or less 
indefinite. 

There is no more honorable calling than that of the printer. He is 
the conservator of the world’s learning. He is responsible for the pres- 
ervation and the passing down from one generation to another of the 
accumulated knowledge and wisdom of the ages. Education, entertain- 
ment, culture and commerce rest upon the shoulders of the printer. He 
But to occupy the position that he 
This he can never do if 


should be a prince among men. 
should, he must “‘ put money in his purse.” 
he does not ask and get for his work what it is worth. 

BUSINESS OUTLOOK NOT PROMISING. 

Reports from New York and Chicago, the two great print- 
ing centers of the United States, indicate a printing outlook 
that is not at all promising. There is a marked falling off in 
the demand for printed matter that has been a feature of the 
past six years, but the lessened demand is not so great as to 
give alarm. Conditions are geting nearer and nearer a normal 
basis, and competition for orders is growing keener every day. 
Campaign printing will keep many big offices running full 
force up to election day, but after the presses have turned out 
ton after ton of political literature, a very appreciable printing 
lull is expected. Large buyers of advertising matter are 
“shopping” for bids to a greater extent than in the past 
periods of high-tide prosperity, indicating a disposition to 
buy their printing at the cheapest possible price. Added.to 
the very obvious slump in the demand for printing is the 
unrest that will come from the campaign that is on for the 
shorter workday for the compositors. Confronted with a 
demand that means an increase in pay of about eleven per 
cent and a reduction in producing capacity of about eleven 
per cent, the large printers of the country will be disposed 
to contract their business rather than expand it, at least until 
labor and business conditions are more satisfactory. Skilled 


printing-office labor is idle to a greater extent now than it has 
been for some years, and advertisements for help bring a 
dozen applicants now compared to a few in recent years. The 
outlook is not discouraging, but it is, nevertheless, worthy of 
careful consideration, lest keener competition leads printers to 
cut prices in their eagerness to close orders. There should 
be no backward step in the growing movement for better 
prices for printing that has been productive of such good 
results in the past half-dozen years, no matter how bad the 
business outlook may appear. Just because there is a period 
of depression is no reason why prices should go to pieces. 
Once they go down it will be hard to get them up again to a 
money-making point. 
TYPOTHET-E NOTES. 

A SPLENDID addition to the directing forces of the United 
Typothete of America is F. C. Nunemacher, of Louisville, 
chosen a-member of the national executive committee at the 
St. Louis convention. Mr. Nunemacher does not seek a 
fight, but when a scrap is forced on him he is the hardest kind 
of a fighter. During the recent Louisville strike he led the 
forces of the employers, and he did not yield an inch until 
the victory was all theirs. He is broad-minded and progres- 
sive, believes in the organization of employers, and takes a 
prominent part in work of that character in his home city. 





F. C. NUNEMACHER, 


Member Executive Committee United Typothetz. 


He is also a prominent figure in the counsels of the National 
Association of Manufacturers and assists in shaping the 
policy of the organization. Mr. Nunemacher is an advocate 
of the open shop in industrial affairs, and is determined to con- 
duct his own big printing plant in Louisville along that line 
in the future. As a printer he has been very successful. 

TuHeE first annual smoker of the San Antonio (Tex.) 
Typothetz was held at Scheurmeyer’s Park on Tuesday even- 
ing, August 23, a sumptuous lunch being served. All the 
employing printers of San Antonio and many invited guests 














were present. Following the lunch a number of entertaining 
and humorous talks were made. 


Propuct of the Middle West, although born in Boston, 
and one of the successful printers of to-day, is W. M. Castle, 
president of the Castle-Pierce Printing Company, of Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. Mr. Castle entered the office of the Daily North- 
western at Oshkosh as an apprentice in 1868, when O. M. 
Pugh, of Cincinnati, than whom there was no better printer, 





WwW. M. 


CASTLE, 


President Castle-Pierce Printing Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


was foreman of the jobroom. Poverty spurred Mr. Castle to 
industry, and the printer’s case and a primary school gave him 
the practical education that has been the foundation of his 
success, and also enabled him to reach the foreman’s position 
in a few years. He has worked as a printer in various Wis- 
consin cities, and in the seventies held responsible positions 
on the Milwaukee, Madison and Chicago dailies. In 1879 he 
assumed the management of the news and job rooms of the 
Daily Northwestern at Oshkosh, and in 1888 began business for 
himself. Mr. Castle’s work as a printer has been favorably com- 
mented on by printers, and when one printer is given unstinted 
praise by his competitors there must be unusual merit in the 
man who is praised. In 1900 Mr. Castle’s growing job plant 
demanded further expansion and he associated himself with 
H. W. Pierce, who went to Oshkosh from the Winters Com- 
pany, of Springfield, Ohio, and the business was incorporated 
under the name of the Castle-Pierce Company. The concern 
is progressive and was the first jobroom in Wisconsin outside 
of Milwaukee to install a Linotype machine. Mr. Castle has 
the knowledge of how to do things well and he employs none 
but the best of workmen. He is always a printer, and to-day 
directs in a large measure the mechanical work of his plant. 


TREASURER DONNELLEY, of the United Typothete of Amer- 
ica, has received returns from nearly four hundred members 
of the old United Typothete who signify their intention of 
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standing with the new organization and ‘contributing the 
required one-half of one per cent of their annual pay-rolls to 


the defense fund. It is expected that the United Typothetz 
of America will have six hundred active members by Janu- 
ary. 

Joun M. Driver has become manager of the Indianapolis 
printers’ board of trade. At last reports the Pittsburg board 
had not secured an active manager. 


THE executive committee of the United Typothete of 
America met in New York city, Tuesday, September 13, and 
mapped out a plan of campaign for the reorganized associa- 
tion of employers. Active steps will be taken to draw into the 
fold of the United Typothete every employing printer of the 
country. 


THE reconsideration of the repeal of the priority law by the 
International Typographical Union convention is of little or no 
interest to Typothete members. The law, like many other 
regulations of the union, was made to fit the daily newspaper 
composing-room and could never be made effective in a job 
office. The law requiring foremen to be members of the union 
was“atso enacted to fit daily newspaper composing-rooms, but 
it fits job offices as well, and has been enforced there, to the 
detriment of both the employes and proprietors. 





HOW EUROPEAN STRIKERS HAVE FARED. 


N Bulletin No. 52 of the Labor Bureau of the United States 
| Department of Commerce and Labor there are condensa- 
tions of Government reports on strikes and lockouts in 
Austria, Belgium, France, Germany and Great Britain. These 
show conclusively that such disturbances are not monopolized 
by English-speaking people, as some would apparently have 
us believe, but are the natural result of certain economic 
conditions. It is a difficult matter to collect such statistics, 
and governments are proverbially slow in doing anything — 
unless it be to produce a crisis with or declare war on a 
weaker people —so the Belgian report is only brought down 
to 1900, while that of Austria covers the year of grace Ig0I, 
and those of the more progressive nations 1902. 

Taking the countries in their alphabetical order, we find the 
government of the venerable Emperor Francis Joseph has 
been gathering what we would call labor statistics since 1894, 
and that the year for which the report is made— 1901 — 
proved to have fewer industrial disturbances than any other 
embraced in that period. It is proper to explain that the 
number of strikes was slightly above the average, but a smaller 
number of strikers and establishments were involved. In 
I90I but 157,744 days were lost on account of strikes, which 
is about one-half of the lowest number reported during any 
one of the previous seven years. The 270 strikes were pro- 
duced by 313 causes, and the average number actually engaged 
in each strike was 92, of whom 84.66 per cent were males and 
15.34 per cent females. Of the strikes, 20.74 per cent, involv- 
ing 5,007 persons, were successful; 36.30 per cent, affecting 
11,895, were partly successful, and 42.96 per cent, with 7,968 
individuals involved, resulted in failure. Printing and pub- 
lishing, which are regarded as one industry, furnished 11 of 
these strikes, with 376 strikers, of which 8 were victories and 
3 defeats for the employes. Though nearly two-thirds of the 
total disputes arose out of differences as to hours and wages, 
not one of the printing-trade strikes was on that account. 
These troubles seem to have had their origin in office rules 
or differences with the management, as 4 were for the pur- 
pose of securing the discharge of foremen, workmen, etc., I 
against obnoxious treatment, 2 against the discharge of 
employes and 4 against obnoxious rules. 

Austrian employers are not open to the reproach of being 
strenuous in opposing the workers, as but 3 lockouts are 
reported for the year —2 being due to observance of Labor 
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Day and 1 to the refusal of employes to work overtime. It 
may be a mere coincidence, but Austrian workingmen are 
evidently becoming adept in the management of strikes. In 
1894 nearly 54 per cent of the strikers lowered their colors in 
defeat; in the next year but 26 per cent are so recorded, and 
in 1899 and 1900 the percentages were 17.80 and 9.81, respect- 
ively, only to bound up to 32.04 in 1901, doubtless the result, 
in part, of injudicious demands and overconfidence born of 
the phenomenal success in the two preceding years. 

Hotbed of agitation that it is, Belgium is not a striker’s 
We hear of great Socialistic demonstrations on 
behalf of the proletariat, but the Belgian workingman is not 
in the first division as a strike manager. During the five-year 
period, 1896-1900, but 18.85 per cent of the strikes were suc- 
cessful, 14.75 per cent were partly so and 63.28 per cent were 
failures, to which should probably be added those — 3.12 per 
cent —of which no result has been reported. When consid- 
ered from the standpoint of the number involved, the result 
is less encouraging to strikers. But 10.12 per cent of them 
participated in successful struggles, 7.86 per cent were partly 
successful, while 80.03 per cent failed utterly, and 1.99 per 
cent did not report what the outcome was. The printing- 
trades troubles tell another story, however. Of the 15 strikes 
in this industry, 8 were successful, 2 succeeded partly, 4 failed 
and 1 is reported as being unsettled. In those affairs 2,627 
persons were involved, of whom 2,012 succeeded, 39 partly so, 
566 were defeated and 10 are in the “unsettled” class. 

France had 512 strikes during 1902, involving 1820 estab- 
lishments and 212,704 strikers — 162,622 men, 35,326 women 
and 14,756 children. In 304 of these disputes all or part of the 
striking employes were organized, and in 31 of them regular 
aid was given by organizations to their members. The employ- 
ers “were organized” in 184 strikes. The outcome is sum- 
marized thus: Of the 512 strikes, III, involving 23,533 
strikers, succeeded; 184 strikes, involving 160,820 strikers, 
succeeded partly, and 217 strikes, involving 28,351 strikers, 
failed. Of the grand total, the printing and paper trades 
supplied 439 strikers, of whom 123 succeeded, 17 succeeded 
partly and 299 failed. 

The French have an elaborate system of “conciliation and 
arbitration,’ which essays to play an important part in indus- 
trial disputes, but, strangely enough, this method does not 
seem to be growing in favor. During the nine years previous 
to 1902 the law has been in operation, recourse was had to it 
in 24.06 per cent of the total number of strikes. In 1902 it 
was appealed to in only 107 cases, equal to 20.89 per cent of 
the disputes. In but 4 instances was intervention sought 
before a complete cessation of work had occurred, and strikes 
were subsequently declared in 2 of these cases. Employes 
invoked the aid of the law in 60 disputes, employers in 2, and 
in 40 cases the initiative was taken by justices of the peace — 
presumably under some provision justifying official interfer- 
ence in industrial wars affecting, or threatening to affect, the 
public weal. The offer of conciliation was rejected in 42 
cases, and it is notable that in not one instance where the 
strike was continued did it prove wholly successful, and in 


paradise. 





less than 30 per cent partly successful. 

Germany demonstrates its right to recognition as an indus- 
trial country of the first rank by reporting 1,060 strikes, 
affecting 3,437 establishments, 60,184 persons, of whom 53,912 
As is true of some periods and local- 
Over one- 
Questions 


were actual strikers. 
ities with us, the building trades loom up large. 
half of the strikers were engaged in this industry. 
arising out of the world-wide desire for shorter hours and 
higher wages were responsible for a majority of the strikes, 
x6 per cent of which were failures, though but 43 per cent of 
the strikers were engaged in these fiascos, and 16 per cent in 
absolutely successful battles. In the printing and publishing 
industry 279 persons from 7 establishments were engaged in 
7 strikes, with a score of 5 to 2 in favor of the employers. 


The number of labor disputes in Great Britain during 


1902 was less than in any of the preceding four years, though 
more people were affected, directly and indirectly, than in any 
of those years. Omitting small and short-lived affairs, there 
were 422 strikes and lockouts, involving a total of 256,667 
persons, and resulting in a loss of 3,479,255 working days. 
Wage questions were responsible for no less than 60.4 per 
cent of the disputes, while 4.5 per cent are to be credited to 
hours-of-labor controversies. Of the disputes, 24.2 per cent, 
involving 31.6 per cent of the men, resulted in favor of 
employes; 45.7 per cent (30.4 per cent of the men) in favor 
of the employers; 27.8 per cent, embracing 35.7 per cent of 
the strikers, were compromised, and 2.10 per cent (2.3 per cent 
of the employes) remained unsettled. During the half decade, 
1898-1902, there were reported to the Labor Department of the 
3oard of Trade 3,162 labor disputes, of which 29.7 per cent, 
involving 21.7 per cent of those engaged, resulted in favor of 
the employes; 36.9 per cent (41.0 per cent of men) were 
victories for the employers; 32.1 per cent (30.4 per cent of 
participants) were compromised, and 1.3 per cent of the dis- 
putes were reported as unsettled. 

In Great Britain strikes and lockouts have been ultimately 
settled by direct negotiation between the parties concerned or 
their representatives. Thus, !n 1902, 71.5 per cent of such 
disputes, embracing 86.7 per cent of those involved, were 
settled in this way, while those composed by arbitration and 
conciliation show a falling off from the figures for the previ- 
ous year (1901), both as to number and importance. The 
most astonishing and significant facts disclosed by the British 
report are that employes engaged in wage and hours-of-labor 
disputes were “mostly unsuccessful,’ while those who struck 
to enforce trade-union regulations or to defend union practices 
against encroachments were “mostly successful.” This indi- 
cates that British trades-unionists will fight for their institu- 
tions with an enthusiasm altogether incomparable with what 
they will show in a fight for material betterments. 





A NEW MAKE-UP TOOL. 


” 


The “make-up and _ registering square,’ invented by 
Walter J. Taplin, a practical printer in the employ of Rand- 
Avery Supply Company, of Boston, Massachusetts, is a device 
for accurately registering and justifying forms generally, 
especially book and pamphlet forms for cylinder presses. 

It consists of a center bar forty-six points wide, about 
twenty-one inches long, graduated on each edge to nonpareils 
and picas. There are eight adjustable bars, four on each side, 
with the same graduations, but on the lower edge only. When 
set, these are at absolute right angles to the center bar. These 
bars are thirty-four points wide. 

To illustrate its use, take a sixteen-page form, pages set 
to twenty picas, made up to forty-two picas long; trimmed 
size of book, 4 by 8 inches; size of paper, 17 by 34 inches; set 
the first pair of auxiliary bars on either side with the lower 
edge at the zero point on the center bar. The width of page, 
twenty picas, plus width of back gutter, four picas, make 
twenty-four picas, at which point set second pair of side bars. 
Next, taking width of center gutter, eight picas, and twenty 
picas for width of page, set the third pair at twenty-four picas, 
plus twenty-eight picas, making fifty-two picas. For the fourth 
pair, add twenty picas for page, plus four picas for gutter, 
added to fifty-two picas, making seventy-six picas, at which 
point this pair of bars is set. The same system is used to 
ascertain position regarding length of pages. Should pages 
vary in width or length, the side bars are varied in position 
one-half of that difference. By this square any imperfection of 
furniture or improper make-up of pages can be detected 
instantly and proper correction made. 

The tool has been used at the Rand-Avery Supply Com- 
pany for about a month and every form to which it has been 
applied found correct the first time. The Gardner-Taplin 
Company will soon place this instrument on the market. 
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BY W. H. 





ROBERTS. 


Appreciating the need among printers of advice on printing- 
office accounting and methods of ascertaining cost, THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER has secured the services of Mr. W. H. 
Roberts, secretary of the Audit Company, of Chicago, whose 
experience in establishing cost systems in the printing trade 
and in other lines has been both varied and satisfactory. In 
this department it is designed to answer questions in this con- 
nection, and so far as possible to show forms, etc., applicable 
to printing-offices, classified according to the number and the 
nature of the departments. The co-operation of employing 
printers is cordially invited, to the end that aid may be given 
to a better understanding of cost systems in the trade under 
the direction of a professional accountant. 


The following communication has been received: 


in order to get it settled satisfac- 
giving you some figures as an illus- 


A question has arisen here, and, 
torily, have decided to write you, 
The writer has at various times read many different opinions 
it should be con- 


tration. 
as to the financial end of a printing business, how 
ducted, requirements of the manager, the system necessary, and, 
all the points naturally considered under such a head as this, but it has 
not been settled in the of the writer and more 
information that can be put down as facts is wanted. 

Trust you will reply as fully as your time and inclination will per- 
mit, and will suggest that this point be considered at length and plainly 
authority on 


in fact, 
satisfactorily mind 


who is an 
that a printing 


in your publication by a _ responsible 
such matters and the article be written in such a way 
plant of any size can adapt the method to its own use. 

Assuming that a printing plant inventories $10,000 and the yearly 
There are two equal partners who 


person 


output of work amounts to $30,000. 
own the business. One takes the general management of the business 
and the other assumes the responsibility of editor of the paper and also 


superintendent of the plant. Both are experienced printers of ten years 


THE INVENTION 


























THE PRESSMAN, 





cach at the business and capable of taking direct charge of any part of 
the work. Both are married. 

What we want to know is, what should such a business pay these two 
men? This should include the depreciation on plant, interest on capi- 
tal, salaries for both and a profit above all, we take it. 
wrong? In figuring salary, the circumstances of the size of the city 
should perhaps be considered (figure on from five to seven thousand). 
us at the earliest possible moment your 


Are we right or 


We wish you would advise 


opinion of the above, itemizing the estimate with explanations to make 


perfectly plain to all. 

It does not appear quite clearly what this correspondent’s 
question really is. Therefore we will give the inquirer the 
benefit of as many different answers as possible. 

If the question is, What ought the profits of the business 
to be? then we must confess to complete ignorance. So much 
depends upon local conditions, competition, ability of the 
management, and that most uncertain element, the popularity 
and success of the newspaper, which probably represents the 
bulk of this business, that it would be the rankest. kind of 
guessing to name a figure. Plenty of larger plants have never 
made a dollar, and plenty more never will, and the different 
reasons, or rather combinations of reasons, are as numerous 
as the failures. 

A second glance at this letter suggests the idea that per- 
haps the writer wants to know what these hypothetical part- 
ners ought to be satisfied with as a return for their labor and 
does not permit of a much more satis- 
and other reasons. 
the glory 
* political 
” for 


investment. This 
factory answer than the first for the same 
The newspaper feature again figures prominently, 
incident to “molding public opinion,” chances of 
preferment,’ not to mention hopes of “fat contracts 
public printing incident thereto. All these have weight, b=ut 
are more highly considered by some men than others. 
Seriously, however, if these partners are making as much 
as each could earn from others for the same expenditure of 
matter,” and, in addition, are getting six per 


time and “ gray 


OF PRINTING. 








THE FEEDER. 








THE PRINTER, 
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cent on their investment, after a liberal allowance for depreci- 
ation of property, they are so much better off than the average 
that they ought to be “glad they are living.” This is espe- 
cially true in a growing town where, in addition to the profits 
actually visible, they are building a business for the future 
which may be of greater value some day than all other con- 


siderations, 

Taking still another view of the inquiry, and assuming 
that the correspondent wants to know how the partners’ 
account should be kept, the case is much more simple. Equal 


The Extraordinary Guild of 
) Printers’ Craftsmen 


=) 


W J) KELLY, Presivext 
The object of this Society is a mystery 
Nobode. knows from whence it sprang. Nobody knows what license it has to exist 
nd nobody cares. What's the use? We have a good time and probably accomplish as 
auch as the average society; in proof of which assertion, witness the empty bottles. 

We are ambidextrous; stick type with one hand, throw in with the other, and drink a 
gluss of Budweiser with the other. Don't that keep you guessing? 

The printing press creates more noise than a cannon, and so does a baby at night (if it 
belongs to your neighbor). We manufacture everything connected with the aforesaid 
noises including type, presses, folders, cutters and babies. (Any member who allows his 
wife to see this preamble will be subject to the expulsion sign of the GUILD, which is a 
good, swift kick in the basement.) 














We are glad to live. Glad to separate the printer from his hard-earned yen, because 
he is a good fellow and would do the same for us under similar circumstances. 

We are on earth simply that the printer may live in that luxury which is his due, and 
to that end have requested the paste-makers to use less water (We abhor water, anyway) 
and have petitioned Congress to reduce the tax on beer 

No person is eligible for membership unless he is connected with the printer's craft, 
and no slugs, quads or spaces are admitted. Each member must be set solid 13-ems pica 
and no phat matter 

It is an insult to gentlemen to insinuate that they drink too much, therefore a fine of 
one round will be assessed on any member caught counting the bottles. We are the Salt of 
the Earth, and salt improves beer; that’s the reason we swim in beer 

The membership dues depend entirely upon the number of members around the table 
when the application is made, and as the waiter is the Treasurer of the Guild, the necessary 
simoleons must be plainly in evidence before a ballot is taken; for while the days of the 
tramp printer are past, there might be—or circumstances might be such—or but—— 
Oh, well! the waiter is working on “comish.’’ and we must protect him 

The regular meetings of the GUILD will be held any old time the members can get 
together, but no meeting will be held more than two days after a pay day, unless at least 
one member has or can “touch’’ for the price of three rounds. 








CHARTER MEMBERS :— Op Pe 
W. J. Keuy, President 42, Ayx* yl 
Cuas. M. LEIGH oe 
Cart HENDERSON Vike het 
H. S. Hewston Ce EE secgeeks OE 
H. H. SNe Lees (EO 
D. A. Garwoop, Secretary. Fihipe ashen 





The Extraordinary Seal 


ORIGINAL 
BUDWEISER ... 


of The Extra Ordinary Guild. 






A POPULAR WORLD'S FAIR GUILD. 


partners, of course, divide equally the net profits, but it may 
be taken for granted that this firm does not enjoy modern 
methods which will permit the discovery of actual profits at 
any time, but has to wait until the “year after” to know 
what to divide. 

The question may be, therefore, what to do in the mean- 
time’; that is, what shall each be permitted to draw? This 
should be definitely fixed in the partnership agreement, and 
if the business will safely bear it, each should draw an amount 
equal to what he could earn elsewhere in a similar position, 
or what would have to be paid to an outsider to fill such posi- 
tion. This drawing or salary should be computed as part of 
the cost of production, the same as other superintendence and 
general expense. Then, when the books are closed and the 
profits are determined, the division is simply into two equal 


parts. 

The question of what allowance should be made for 
depreciation is an old and very difficult one, but the principle 
involved is extremely simple. The value of any property 
subject to depreciation by wear, decay or lapse of time should 
always be placed with due regard to that portion of its 
period of full usefulness which has already passed. Because 
a piece of machinery is “ good as new” and kept in “ perfect 
repair” is no reason why it should be carried at cost until it 
breaks down completely and a new investment is necessary at 
the sacrifice of a large slice of a year’s profit. If your 
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machinery can safely be estimated good for ten years from 
date of purchase, charge off ten per cent each year, otherwise 
you will swell the profits of each year by that amount, and 
then some surviving partner must stand the whole burden 
when a renewal becomes necessary. 

Another element of depreciation which is seldom con- 
sidered is the necessity of discarding equipment by reason 
of new inventions and improvements in manufacture, and 
while this is not so marked a feature of the printing business 
as of many others, it is one which it is not wise to overlook. 
The proper percentage for ordinary depreciation as mentioned 
above should be increased to cover this element, which is the 
penalty of progress. 

The handling of depreciation account on the books is 


another important matter, especially in case of losses by 


fire, for the reason that it is not easy to collect insurance 
on values greater than the books show. This difficulty may 
be obviated by opening a contingent account to which all but 
immediate depreciation should be charged. 

This matter of depreciation is most neglected by that 
large class of business men who fool themselves into believing 
that they are richer and more successful than the facts would 
warrant. The man who fools others may have his excuses, 
but the one who deliberately deceives himself ought not to be 
permitted to do business in competition with better men. 

The second paragraph of this letter leads us to remark on 
one frailty of humanity in general, of which our correspond- 
ent seems to have a full share, namely, that hankering for 
something ready-made and universally adjustable that will fit 
every case and every place. It is by knowing and taking 
advantage of this weakness that patent medicine men become 
millionaires. Fundamental principles there are, of course, 
but there is no such thing as a universal rule or formula on 
this or any kindred subject, and if there were it would not 
be of any value. This is an age of specialties and specializa- 
tion clear down to the individual, and the more intelligent 
and useful a man becomes the less he is like every other man, 
so the larger and more successful a business the greater the 
number of ways wherein it is unlike every other business. 

Individuality is at a premium and is destined to be still 
more so, and the head of a business who lacks the knowledge 
of these underlying principles or the time and ability required 
to correctly apply them, is coming more and more to see the 
wisdom of getting some one, who has all three, to start him 
on the right road. 





AN AVERTED TRAGEDY. 


A proofreader on a New York newspaper came across the 
following the other night: 
West End avenue lady will give a home to 
Englishman, six foot, newly arrived, who is 
a healthy, blue eyed, blond baby boy, 
of exceptional dining-room training. Ad. Quiet. 
and give him all comforts and _ attention. 
Legal adopticn forms will be insisted upon. Ad- 
dress 
What branch clerk had accepted such an advertisement? 
The copy was quickly found and the mystery explained. It 
was not at all so shocking as it appeared. Two advertisements 
had got mixed in the type lines — one was an adoption adver- 
tisement for a child and the other a butler looking for a posi- 
tion. 
When separated, they read very sensibly, as follows: 





West End avenue lady will give a home to 
a healthy, blue eyed, blond baby boy, 
and give him all comforts and _ attention. 
Legal adoption forms will be insisted upon. Ad- 
dress —— 


The other, for situations wanted, read as follows: 


Englishman, six foot, newly arrived, who is 
of exceptional dining-room training. Ad. Quiet. 




















BY WM. J. KELLY. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. 
for list of available employes. 
Company, Chicago. 


Address, The Inland Printer 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PRINTING.— See Process Engraving. 

Presswork.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for print- 


——— and pressroom apprentices. New enlarged edition. Cloth, 
1.50. 
THe Harmonizer.— By John F. Earhart, author of ‘“‘ The Color 


Printer.” A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or 
colored stock. Cloth, $3.50. 

Tympan GauGE Square.—A handy device for instantly setting the 
gauge pins on a job press. Saves time and trouble. Made of trans- 
parent celluloid. Postpaid, 25 cents. 

_ THe TuHeory or Overtays.— By C. H. Cochrane. A practical treat- 
ise on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. Revised edition, 25 cents. 

Overtay Knire.— Flexible, with a keen edge, enabling the operator 
to divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length 
of handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 25 cents. 

_ Practica, Guipe to Emsossinc.— By James P. Burbank. Contains 
instructions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. $1. 

A ConcisE Manuva oF PLaten Presswork.— By F. W. Thomas. A 
thoroughly practical treatise covering all the details of platen presswork, 
for the novice as well as the experienced pressman. All the troubles 
met in practice and the way to overcome them are clearly explained. 32 
pages. Price, 25 cents. 





Ink Too Heavy.— W. J. R., Allentown, Pa., sends a copy 
of a college annual, L’Agenda, published by the Junior Class 
of Bucknall University. It is cloth bound and contains 241 
pages and is copiously illustrated with half-tones and line 
engravings. It was printed on a two-revolution cylinder press, 
and criticism is asked on the presswork. Answer.— The color 
is uneven throughout the book, parts being quite gray and 
others flooded with ink. Too heavy an ink was used, which 
caused the type to fill up and prevented proper drying of the 
ink. A softer ink would have covered the pages better and 
less ink would then have been necessary. At the same time, 
a trifle more impression would have been permissible and 
would have improved the job. 


PARAFFIN ON FENCE SicNs.— H. K. R., of Sullivan, Indiana, 
writes: “ Will you please give me the necessary instructions 
how to use paraffin on signs for fence use? I have looked 
through three years of my INLANDs, but can not find it. If 
you will kindly give me all the details, I think I can make it.” 
Answer.— You do not state what material is to be utilized in 
making the fence signs. Paraffin being a white crystalline 
substance, is usually applied when moderately heated to a fluid 
condition and so kept while the printed sheets are passed 
through it briskly, and then hung up to season, after which 
the work is fit for handling. There are several methods of 
applying paraffin to different substances to protect prints from 
inclement weather, some of which are considered trade secrets. 


SETTING THE SHOvFLY.— A correspondent writes regarding 
the difficulty he experienced with the shoofly, and says: “We 
have a pony cylinder which has been run about one year. 
When I run it fast the shoofly fingers grip the sheet the same 
as the sheet grippers, and therefore do no good so far as their 
special function pertains; still these do no harm except to 
make it necessary for me to cut shooflies in the tympan. On 
a slow speed this trouble does not occur.” Since writing the 
above the correspondent has sent the following, which may be 


Enclose stamp when inquiring 
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of advantage to others: “After I had time to examine the 
cause of the trouble, for I have been here only about one week, 
I found that the adjustment of the fingers was made in such 
a manner that the shoofly fingers raised every time the cyl- 
inder revolved. I have therefore set the shoofly bar correctly 
and all works perfectly.” Answer— The shoofly is a round 
rod which is journaled in front of the cylinder of the press 
and carries long fingers which rise at the proper time and free 
the sheet of stock from the cylinder at the moment of delivery 
to the fly. Only modern makes of cylinder presses have this 
device. In setting the fingers on the bar, this should be done 
carefully and so as not to interfere or rub against the press 
bands in front, especially so that they do not touch the feed- 
guides, and that they clear the grippers as well. 


TIME OF MAKING REapy.— W. B., of Logansport, Indiana, 
writes: “I am sending you a sheet of half-tones and type 
matter, which I would like you to examine. It was printed on 
a two-roller press. I realize that it is far from perfect, as 
‘rush’ was the word on the job. How long should it take a 
competent man to make it ready properly?” Answer.— The 
specimen sheet containing seven large half-tone illustrations 
of fine wooden extension tables is a creditable piece of printing. 
The unevenness of execution, or rather “lack of uniformity,” 
as you say, on the sheet, is likely produced by the engraver 
making use of some of the negatives of certain table tops for 
substitution purposes and reproducing them on legs or sup- 
ports of other table designs. For instance, the illustrations of 
top portions of table on pages 2 and 6 are alike, but have dif- 
ferent legs; while those on pages 3 and 4 are also alike, but a 
little longer, and have differently designed legs. The lack of 
uniformity is doubtless intended in order to show difference 
in the finish and graining of the wood. The entire number of 
cuts might have been considerably improved by more thorough 
overlaying, which would have helped to bring out the artistic 
designs on the legs of the tables. These show lack of finish 
and strength in the several designs, for it must not be for- 
gotten that the beauty of most high-grade extension tables lies 
in the artistic embellishment of the table supports. From six 
to seven hours would be about the time consumed to make the 
cuts ready by a skilful pressman, provided the plates were 


good ones. 


Rotters RuNNiING Down.— F. D., of Mexico City, Mexico, 
sent the following letter: “To settle an argument as to which 
is right, please answer in THE INLAND PRINTER who is at fault 
in this matter —the pressman or the rollermaker? The case 
stands thus: A new set of rollers was put in a press as soon as 
cast and were run down. The rollermaker was called in and 
he showed them in the pressroom that where some of the 
rollers were too high others were too low for type-height. The 
form was made up of cuts and type matter, the cuts being 
from two to four points higher than the type. Now, the 
question is: Who is wrong? The pressman claims that the 
composition was at fault, and that it is necessary for the cuts 
to be higher than the type, as the cuts came that way from the 
‘States,’ and that if the composition was good that the rollers 
would not run down. The rollermaker claims that if rollers 
are properly set they will not run down. Kindly answer this 
question.” Answer.— Under the circumstances stated, the 
pressman is wrong, for these reasons: (1) A set of new 
rollers put in a press to do work just after being cast showed 
lack of experience regarding new composition, especially in so 
warm a climate as Mexico City. (2) No pressman should 
undertake to make ready.to print a form containing cuts 
running from two to four points higher than the type, as these 
should have been dressed down, no matter where they came 
from, to type-height, that being the recognized standard of 
height everywhere. (3) The pressman was in error when he 
stated that it was necessary for the cuts to be higher than the 


type. (4) Rollers made from good composition will run down 
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when not properly set. We can not understand how a press- 
man can set rollers not to run down and touch the varying 
heights to paper stated, because if set to properly ink the type 
part of the form, the setting will be too low for the cuts, and 
necessarily will fill up the finer lines on them and produce bad 
work, as well as destroy the face of the roller by excessive 
contact. 

A SvItABLeE PrINTING-pRESS.— E. P. B., of East Chicago, 
Indiana, has sent specimens of two labels, the ground of 
which is solid blue, with lettering engraved in the plate so 
as to show white. The work shows defective distribution 
and covering of ink, which demonstrates the unsuitability of 
the press used for such heavy work. He says: ‘ Herewith 
is a sample of work that has given me much trouble and is 
very unsatisfactory. It was done on a Gordon press. The 
ink used is a special-made bronze-blue, and was fed from a 
long fountain. To reduce the ink, pure linseed oil was used, 
and not giving satisfactory results, a fluid dryer was employed. 
Still being unable to get an even distribution, kerosene was 
used, with the result shown on No. 2 sample. When the 
roller left the ink on the disk, after contact with the fountain, 
it left a heavy streak of ink that would not distribute evenly, 
consequently when the roller passed over the form the ink 
was left uneven on the engraved plate and showed up as on 
sample marked No. 1. Will you kindly let me know what 
kind of a press you consider best adapted to this class of work? 
Should one use a cylinder or a platen press?” Answer.— 
Presses such as the John Thomson or Universal are well 
adapted to execute such printing as your samples call for, 
because they are strongly built and have cylindrical distribu- 
tion, which is absolutely necessary in order to give distributing 
and inking finish. In reducing good inks, some experience 
should be had beforehand, as there is much danger in putting 
into the ink too much oil or any kind of reducer. Try a little 
bit of vaselin next time; that will make the ink shorter. 


OVERLAYING A VIGNETTED PortraAit.— F. M., of Faribault, 
Minnesota, has sent in the following: “I enclose two proofs 
of a half-tone. No. 1 is the engraver’s proof; No. 2 is my 
own, taken on a 10 by 15 Gordon press. I built up on the face 
of the picture, as I presume that is the way to get the proper 
shading effect, but I could not obtain satisfactory results, so 
decided to send you a copy from the bare cut. I have but the 
one press, so that it must be printed, and with a little good and 
sound advice from you through the columns of THE INLAND 
Printer I feel confident that I can do a fairly good piece of 
work. What grade of ink would you advise me to use?” 
Answer— Begin by printing copies of the portrait on three 
different thicknesses of hard book paper, the thickest to be 
about half that of the sheet on which your proof sent us has 
been made, the thinnest to be about ten-pound folio. Make an 
overlay of the thickest sheet to embrace the hair on the head, 
the eyes, mouth, necktie and collar and right side of coat, 
slightly slanting off the edges as you cut the overlay. On the 
medium-thick sheet, make overlay of entire face, head, coat 
and necktie, eliminating the ear, part of left forehead and 
beard, as well as collar and shirt front. On the thin sheet, 
cut away left side of collar and shirt front, all the very light 
shades on nose, cheek bone, whiskers and hair at parting of 
same. Paste the middle sheet overlay on to the thin sheet, and 
then the thick one over the middle sheet, taking care to register 
the different overlay pieces on the successive sheets in the 
order mentioned. Now for the vignetting of the edges. Cut 
away the edge on the thin paper all around the portrait to the 
width of a pica; then on the middle sheet to the width of 
two picas at the bottom and to about three picas at right and 
left top background. On the thick sheet cut away slightly 
over to the width of three picas all around. With a little 
trimming of the overlays, this should do. Of course, roller 
bearers should be locked up at proper distances in the chase, 





so as to prevent the rollers from coming into contact with the 
engraving too abruptly when printing. Use about a $2-a-pound 
half-tone black ink, and use it sparingly to obtain sharpness. 
Use hard packing. 


TYPEWRITTEN Letrer Imitations.—G. L. B., of Mount 
Vernon, New York, has sent a number of specimens of imita- 
tion typewritten letters which are certainly very clever in exe- 
cution, so much so as to almost deceive the eye of an expert 
printer. As his letter may prove interesting, it is given in full. 
He says: “I noticed in several issues of THE INLAND PRINTER 
articles on * Facsimile Letter Printing,’ and being in that busi- 
ness, | thought | would submit a few samples of the different 
ways of doing that class of work. I have numbered the sam- 
ples 1, 2, 3, etc. Nos. 1 and 2 are samples of copied effect, 
in green and purple, which are the best that I have in my 
collection. While a pretty fair match has been struck on the 
green, it is not perfect, because the body of the letter has been 
printed a trifle heavy, while on the purple the match can not 
be detected. No. 3 is a sample of work printed through a 
ribbon on an attachment locked up in the chase. It works on 
a sort of spindle and turns about a pica after each impression 
until wound up on the top spindle. The ribbons are about five 
yards long. In my opinion, this is the only way to get a per- 
fect match, because when the press ribbon is made the smaller 
ribbon for the typewriter is made at the same time and cut off 
the same as you print with, consequently the match must be 
perfect. In getting a match with this process, it is necessary 
to first determine which is needed —a heavy touch or a light 
touch ——as these spoil a good many jobs. No. 4 is the same 
process as No. 3, showing the difference between two different 
ribbons and forms. No. 4, when just coming off the press, 
was not half as dark, but after lying some time the color comes 
out. In this process the sheets have to be fed either head down 
or head up, as by locking them up head to head of chase would 
make it all streaks. No. 5 is a sample of same process. No. 6 
is a process where a piece of common silk, china silk preferred, 
is fastened to the grippers, and a thin ink is used. This proc- 
ess is very hard to match, as the color on each job will vary 
considerably, and it is almost impossible to even get a ribbon 
to match. The ink used on this process was purchased specially 
for the job, and is made by a New York house. Nos. 1 and 
2 are samples of Yost work on Yost machines and Yost ink, 
which costs $5 a pound. The attachment process is manu- 
factured by a Philadelphia concern and costs about $15 com- 
plete.” 


ACTUAL QUALITIES OF PRINTING INK.— Printers have often 
asked how it is they are charged from 50 to 75 cents per pound 
for black ink, that, while costing so dear, can not be distin- 
guished by look, smell or feeling from an ink for which they 
pay 12 cents, says the British and Colonial Printer and Sta- 
tioner. One printer even went the length of saying that, in 
his opinion, the only difference was in the label on the can. 
Now this is rather a libel on the inkmakers, for, although it 
is somewhat difficult to tell the difference between inks at 
various prices, yet there is a considerable difference, as might 
be ascertained from chemical analysis. We may point out here, 
however, that, besides the quantity of black or coloring matter - 
in an ink, there is involved in the quality the manner in which 
that matter is used. It is ground in mills, in the printing ink 
manufactory, to a certain degree of consistency. The more 
it is ground the finer it becomes. The best is a mere impal- 
pable powder. Now, the more grinding there is, the more the 
pigment is diffused and the greater the tenuity with which it 
can be employed. The best ink may be laid on the paper with 
such a degree of thinness that it covers an almost inconceivably 
large space. It has been shown that one pound weight, even 
of cheap newspaper ink, will cover adequately no less than 
seven thousand square feet of type matter. If this ink costs 
12 cents per pound, and we get for 25 cents per pound ink that 














covers twenty thousand square feet, the veriest tyro in arith- 
metic knows that the 25-cent ink is the cheaper for the printer 
But it is not only the covering of so many square yards 
The printer should look at the way in 
which that covering is done. The best ink will give a uniform 
tinge from all parts of the form; the bad ink gives gray or 
lumpy impressions. Hence more ink is wanted than would be 
sufficient if a good ink were used; herein consisting the waste. 
More rolling is required, involving a loss of time. Thicker 
paper must be used, or the superabundant ink will show 


to use. 
that is to be considered. 


The type is injured by the lumpiness of the ink, aris- 
There are other dis- 


through. 
ing from its being insufficiently ground. 
advantages; but these few are sufficient to point the moral of 
the truism, “ The best is the cheapest.” Using bad ink is one 
of the sources of waste in a printing-office, and much waste is 
caused by using cheap paper, cheap type and cheap machines. 


3ADLY ADJUSTED CYLINDER.— L. B. M., of Waverly, Iowa, 
says: ‘* Under separate cover I am sending you a copy of the 
fiftieth anniversary number of the Kirchen Blatt. You will 
notice a streak across cuts on pages 217 and 224. Please let me 
knew how I could have avoided this. I was under the impres- 
sion that it was caused by the rollers, so turned these around, 
raised and lowered them, but the streak stayed in the same 
The presswork was done on an old Campbell book and 
job press. The impression on the side of cylinder is so strong 
that it takes two sheets of book paper less, and on the extreme 
back end of the cylinder I have to use five sheets less. The 
cylinder rides the bed bearers pretty hard and the back end 
used two sets of rollers, but 


place. 


fairly binds on the bearers. | 
one set was leit over from last summer and was very hard, so 
you will see the printing was really done with two rollers.” 
Answer.— The specimen sent by you was not received, but can 
fairly judge of your trouble. Strip the cylinder of all packing, 
raise it up a little with the impression screws and then build 
up the packing to a proper degree, as in the case of a new 
press. When this has been accomplished, raise the press bear- 
ers (which are usually of wood on such presses as yours) by 
underlays of sheet iron or thick pressboard, as the needs may 
be; do this so that the bearers will be about type-high, after 
which put on a form of type, a book form preferably, and 
carefully and slowly let down the cylinder so that it will rest 
on the face of the form, with a couple of sheets of paper 24 by 
38, 40 pounds weight, between. Run the form through and 
examine the condition of the impression, particularly on the 
sides, as shown on the sheets run through. If these are uni- 
formly even, secure the check-nuts on the impression screws; 
if the contrary, then let down the cylinder until this has been 
effected. After all this detail has been observed, the press 
should be in fit condition for making the form ready for print- 
ing. The set-screws are placed under the boxes, and are thus 
located to support the cylinder when it is lowered on the 
impression. Both bed bearers should be adjusted in the same 
way. If the bearers are lower than the type, then underlay 
them with full-length strips of hard cardboard or paper, which 
should be cut to the width of the bearers. It is probable that 
your bearers are worn unevenly, and if so, they should be 
replaced with new ones made of some hard and well-seasoned 
wood. To test the setting of the cylinder, long strips of thin 
folio paper may be placed on each bearer and then the cylinder 
run over the form. If the cylinder is properly set, the thin 
folio strips will show a strong impression, and if not, lower it 
a little or until the impression appears even. It is all impor- 
tant that the cylinder be adjusted evenly on both ends, and to 
have only the requisite amount of tympan to harmonize with 
the movement of the press bed, so that both shall work in 
absolute unison. The setting of all the rollers is next in order, 
which, if done right, can not fail to eliminate many of the 
troubles incidental to neglect in this regard, streaking being 
one of the most annoying of these. 
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TWO CENTURIES OF NEWSPAPER HISTORY. 

In addition to its other distinctions the year 1904 marks 
the completion of two centuries since the first American news- 
paper was started. That paper was the Boston News Letter, 
whose publisher and editor was the postmaster of that town. 
Although the News Letter consisted of a sheet of only 7 
inches by 10%, printed on both sides, it was the only paper 
that England’s colonies in the new world had for over a decade 
Philadelphia got the second paper established in 
All these were tech- 


and a half. 
America, and New York got the third. 
nically weeklies, but often in the early days there were intervals 
of two or three weeks between their successive appearances. 
The first daily paper in the new world was the American Daily 
Advertiser, printed in Philadelphia. After nearly a century 
had elapsed since the first newspaper appeared on this conti- 
nent —or in 1800—there were only fifteen dailies and 190 
weeklies in the United States. 

The contrast between those days 
There are 24,000 newspapers and periodicals of all sorts — 
weeklies, semi-weeklies, tri-weeklies, monthlies and quarterlies 
— published in the United States in 1904, of which about 2,400 
Any one of two or three ot 


and to-day is striking. 


are dailies and 16,000 weeklies. 
New York’s daily papers of 1904 has a larger circulation than 
did all the daily and weekly papers published in the United 
States in 1804. 

Many newspapers are in the country to-day which have 
scored more than a century of years. The Hartford Courant 
dates back to 1764, the Philadelphia North American made its 
first appearance in 1771, while the Baltimore American was 
established in 1773, the Pittsburg Gazette (the oldest newspaper 
west of the Alleghanies) in 1786, the New York Globe and 
Commercial Advertiser in 1797, the New York Evening Post 
in 1801, the Charleston News and Courier (the oldest of the 
South’s newspapers) in 1803, and others which have passed the 
one-hundred-year mark escape our memory at the moment. 
The oldest illustrated paper in the United States is Leslie’s 
Weekly, which was established in 1855. A weekly paper in 
Philadelphia, the Saturday Evening Post, claims to date back 
to 1728. 

The business of printing and publishing has expanded into 
one of the country’s greatest activities. According to the cen- 
sus computation of 1900, it represented at that time a capital of 
293,000,000, had 163,000 wage earners, who received $84,- 
000,000 in that year, while the cost of the materials which they 
worked up in that twelvemonth was $87,000,000, and the value 
of their finished products was $347,000,000. For 1904 all these 
figures would be much larger. Very nearly half of the world’s 
fifty thousand newspapers and periodicals are published in the 
United States. Ours — dailies, weeklies and monthlies — have 
a larger individual circulation than Europe’s. New York has 
far more publications of all sorts than has London. Americans 
read more than do any other people— Leslie’s Weekly. 





AN APPRENTICE WANTED. 

The proprietors of a Kentucky paper announce in their 
columns that an apprentice is wanted for the printing business, 
“He must be between the ages of thirteen and 
One who does not know an em quad from a shoot- 
Willingness to play second fiddle to the 


and say: 
seventeen. 
ing stick preferred. 
foreman, as well as ourselves, for a few years, an indispensable 
qualification. He is not to have more than three sweethearts, 
nor more than ten corner-lounging associates. No objections 
to his using tobacco, cigars or pipe, provided the ‘ old soldiers’ 
and ashes are kept off our table and out of the cases. If con- 
sistent with his finer feelings, we would respectfully venture 
the suggestion that he leave us at least one-third of our 
exchanges, that we may look over them when at leisure. Must 
not use more than one quire of letter paper or a package of 
weekly in corresponding with his friends and 
Will be required to furnish his own postage 


envelopes 
acquaintances. 
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stamps. We furnish water, soap and towels. Will be expected 
to be at the office in time to get hungry before dinner. To 
return and be ditto before supper. If we entrust him with a 
key to the office door, it is hoped he will spare our feelings 
and the feelings of the tenants who occupy the room beneath 
us, by bringing only a dozen of his associates into the com- 
posing-room at any one time after night. Some regard should 
also be paid to the number of gas jets which are lighted on 
such occasions. We admit that the Republican office presents 
an attractive appearance when under a full head of light; and 
at the same time we are painfully aware of the fact that the 
indices of the meter attract the attention of the gas company 
even to a greater extent than the light attracts custom. Loaf- 
ing in the office on the Sabbath is positively prohibited. If 
ten hours a day for six days in the week is not a sufficient 
length of time for our newcomer to spend in the office, we will 
accommodate him with a few hours extra work at night. 
Printers’ ink is not poisonous when applied outwardly; there- 
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COLOR IN THE GRAPHIC ARTS.* 


FIFTEENTH PAPER. 


HE black printing colors are classified according to their 
2 use for newspaper printing, for illustrations and for 
book and job printing. Considering the enormous 
quantities of ordinary printing colors produced at the present 
day, and their low price, the manufacture might be supposed 
very simple; but this is far from being the case. On the con- 
trary, it has taken a wider range, and become correspondingly 
more complicated, in the degree that the technic of printing, 
lithography and other graphic processes has developed new 
possibilities and made greater demands. At first linseed-oil 
varnish was exclusively employed as the vehicle for printing 
colors, and this was either made by each printer for himself, 
or a quantity sufficient for the needs of a considerable period 
was prepared at fixed times by the printers of a city or guild 
in company. The printers ground and mixed all their own 
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IN EPPING FOREST, ENGLAND. 


foré, the candidate for typographical honors need not feel the 
least uneasiness should he, during a brief stay, soil his hands 
with it. Emery paper, cotton waste and oil are excellent for 
cleaning the polished parts of a printing-press, as we shall 
show our apprentice at brief intervals. A sponge saturated 
with benzole is capital for removing ink from the rollers, as 
will be discovered from time to time. A broom is used in our 
office at half past five o’clock each afternoon. Type dropped 
on the floor must be picked up at once. Twenty stoops fre- 
quently save 20 cents. We have in our employ an experienced 
job-printer, who will attend to all orders in that line. It will 
be entirely unnecessary, therefore, for our novice to undertake 
that branch at first — and more particularly the printing of his 
own name and that of his trio of sweethearts, for which pur- 
poses the ornamental type and gold bronze are generally made 
to suffer. If there is a young man anywhere in the city — or 
out of it either — who is willing to conform to these rules, can 
read manuscript and write a fair hand, and who is really 
desirous of acquiring.a first-class trade — one at which he can 
secure employment in every city and nearly every town — we 
shall be pleased to confer with him.” 


colors, including black, at the cost, we may suppose, of con- 
siderable time and labor. These conditions lasted for a long 
time; as late as the fiftieth year of our century the majority of 
the printers in Leipsic, the center of our industry, boiled their 
own varnish in the “Glockenplatz,’ which was assigned to 
them for this purpose by the city council. 

Such a state of things was possible as long as pure linseed- 
oil varnish sufficed for all technical necessities of printing. 
But when this was no longer the case; when varnishes of 
entirely different properties were needed, and the materials 
used for them must be chemically prepared, these patriarchal 
conditions were of necessity set aside, and early in the present 
century the already established industry of manufacturing 
printing colors began to assume the large proportions which it 
occupies to-day in Germany and other countries. 

The composition of varnishes for the different colors varies 
greatly. Black colors for lithographs and the finer kinds of 
illustrating are ground almost exclusively with pure linseed- 
oil varnish of varying consistency. 

* Translated from Allgem.,Anzeiger fiir Druckereien for THe INLAND 
PRINTER. 
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For book and job colors, where it is less a question of 
printing fine drawings and “clichés” (cuts) as of coarse let- 
tering and surface printing, and where a special requirement is 
fitness for continuous and uninterrupted work, pure linseed 
oil is no longer a suitable material. Still less is it suited to 
newspaper printing. In these cases the paper used is of 
inferior quality, for newspapers most decidedly so, and it 
would not always be able to overcome the resistance offered 
by a color prepared with the tractive linseed-oil varnish, par- 
ticularly in rotary printing. Here we need a color pliable 
indeed, but more or less “short,” and get this property by 
using, partially or wholly, in the place of linseed oil, a com- 
posite varnish made of resin, resin oil and other oils, the 
method of whose preparation is a secret of the factories. The 
larger factories have their own apparatus for distilling the 
resin, which they buy in a crude state. 

The black, as well as the bright colors, are mixed in a 
great variety of ways. The difference lies not only in the 
specific weight of the individual colors, which affects the 
grinding, but also in the different properties, the conduct of 
the color in regard to varnish, and the purposes for which it 
is to be employed. Some colors require more varnish than 
others; one lead color, Berlin blue, dries very quickly, and 
the varnish must be of a nature to offset this property. Other 
colors take varnish with difficulty, dry slowly, or are not 
easily fixed upon the paper. The manufacturer must take all 
such peculiarities into account, and endeavor to counteract 
them by the method of grinding and the composition of the 
varnish, if his product is to be “up to the times.” 

Furthermore, it can easily be seen that a color intended 
for cheap placards must be differently ground than for fine- 
colored illustrations, so popular at the present day. Again, 
the same color is prepared in different ways for lithographs, 
heliotypes, glazed or metal prints; and those which are pre- 
pared as a paste, highly concentrated and permanent in form, 
receive still other treatment. 

Lithography and heliotype printing make special require- 
ments on account of the water used in the process; the colors 
must not “run” in water, so as to stain the paper. If, 
indeed, water alone were used in the wetting, this could be 
simply and surely avoided in most cases. But the materials 
employed in the various establishments are often so exactly 
opposite in their properties that it would be impossible, on 
purely chemical grounds, to insure unfailingly satisfactory 
results. For example, such liquids are used as sour wine or 
beer, sour milk, vinegar, soda lye, aqua 
ammonia, oxgall, rennet, and heaven knows 
what else. These ingredients act upon the 
colors like acid or alkaline chemicals, and we 
can easily see that it is impossible for all 
colors, especially those of organic origin, to 
be equally fast and permanent when exposed 
to such varied chemical influences. 

We have already explained that the color- 
ing matter must not dissolve in the varnish, as 
in this case it might soak through the paper. 
This rule, like every other, has its exceptions. 
We need not linger upon certain blue and 
black organic colors, soluble in varnish, which 
are sparingly used in certain cases, and to a 
limited extent, to produce a deep black. But 
we must mention one particular variety of 
color, whose purpose and use directly rest 
upon the fact that it dissolves in its vehicle, 
and can be easily removed from it in part. We 
refer to the copying inks used in printing. 
Their vehicle, to be sure, is water instead of 
varnish, and the colors are pure, soluble, coal- 





tures of other soluble substances, and finely ground with them. 
We have no copying colors for use in lithography, but it 
would not be difficult, perhaps, to manufacture them. But 
the prints would have to be taken from a negatively etched 
stone, which would take in water at the places covered by the 
writing or drawing, and which must be made impervious at 
other points by a coating of dried grease or resin. The stone, 
being porous, would absorb a good deal of color, and could 
not be used for other purposes. 

Some very finely pulverized colors are laid upon a sub- 
stratum of varnish and dried into it. The process is similar 
in technic to that of bronzing or gilding, but it is little 
employed at present, and only to secure certain effects. 
Bronzes are finely pulverized metals, principally copper and 
tin, or zinc to some extent, used in different shadings to imi- 
tate gold and silver. Of late alumina is also much used, and 
is excellently well adapted to the purpose. The different 
shades of the bronzes are produced in part by metallic alloys; 
in part, they are the so-called “tempered” colors. Silver 
bronze is produced from pure tin, with an admixture of zinc; 
gold bronze from copper and zinc; different alloys of the two 
latter give all shades of gold, from palest to darkest. The 
melted alloy is run into bars, then rolled out into sheets, 
which are laid between leaves of parchment and afterward 
between layers of goldbeater’s skin, and hammered by heavy 
hand hammers or machinery into thin sheets of foil. These, 
after being wet with paraffin or some kind of oil, are beaten 
by a sharp brush into fragments small enough to pass the 
meshes of a fine sieve. These little particles are put through 
a sort of stamping process, in vessels with falling pestles, and 
after some time the change of color takes place. By temper- 
ing, with employment of suitable alloys, bronzes of every 
color, except light blue, can be obtained. Artificial coloring 
with coal-tar dyes, though very brilliant, is, as can easily be 
seen, not at all permanent. Bronze consists of microscopically 
small flakes or leaves of metal, and this formation accounts 
for its great brilliancy and opacity. Only very tenacious 
metals, such as can be worked into leaf form, are fit for 
printing bronzes; a metal which falls into a crystalline struc- 
ture, as for example, vanadium bronze, is an unsuitable 
material, even though distinguished, as in this case, by its 
brilliancy and richness of color. 

Bronzes are manufactured chiefly in the neighborhood of 
Nuremberg and Firth, where there are numerous establish- 
ments of this industry, which have large exports. 











tar dyes, not fixed upon bases, but thickened 
to a suitable consistency for printing by admix- 


EXHIBIT OF MEISSNER & BUCH, LEIPSIC, GERMANY, ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 
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Repeated attempts have been made to produce bronze 
colors ready for printing, and the results have been satis- 
factory as regards printing capacities and durability. But it 
lies in the nature of things that a metallic powder, ground in 
varnish and spread over a surface, can not have the same 
brilliancy as pure, smooth metal. The coating of grease or 
lacquer which covers the metallic surface dulls its luster, and 
gives instead an oily gloss which can never equal the pure 
luster exhibited by the prints with powdered bronze. All 
attempts to this purpose have been and must be in vain. 

For indelible color, valuable for certain textile prints, and 
used thus to a limited extent, the coloring material is a 
decomposable metallic salt, nitrate of silver or lunar caustic. 
When the silver salt, finely divided by grinding with the 
color, comes in contact with the textile, the compound is 
decomposed in such a way, by the influence of the air and 
finally by that of other chemicals, that the silver is reduced to 
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BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


ONDON electrotypers are, as a body, noted for the manner 

in which they cut prices to their customers, and this 
course of procedure has brought many firms almost to 

the verge of bankruptcy in their time, and yet the cutting still 
goes on. To render the work at all profitable, the larger 
houses have put in up-to-date installations of labor-saving 
machines, but this seems to be of little avail and has only 
served to cheapen the price to the consumer. Electrotyping 
is a business where every job is a “rush” one, consequently 
a deal of overtime has to be worked to get orders out in 
time, thus still further reducing profits. Naturally, under these 
circumstances, electrotypers are always on the lookout for 
and new machinery that will enable them to 


new methods 
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a metallic oxid, which is deposited upon the fibers of the cloth, 
at the same time affecting them in a certain way. The deposit 
is entirely fast and permanent, but the color is not absolutely 
lasting, and of late other metallic salts, in organic compounds, 
have been employed in making indelible colors. These require 
more care in printing, but give a better and deeper impres- 
sion, with equal durability. We refer here only to the black 
indelible colors; no others can be printed upon textile 
materials with sufficient stability by means of one process. 
To print other colors indelibly would be in itself not diffi- 
cult, but two or three different processes would be necessary, 
since the material would have to be prepared for printing, or 
treated afterward to develop and fix the color, as in ordinary 
cloth printing. Indelible colors are not used in lithography, 
and would not be practical on account of the effect upon the 
stone, unless, indeed, the metal forms were used which of late 
are taking the place of stones. 


(Concluded.) 





NECESSARY TO THE PRINTER. 


Would not think of doing without THe INLAND PRINTER. 
In my opinion, the printer can no more afford to do without 
Tue INLAND than the business man can do without the printer. 
— IV’. B. Templin, Calla, Ohio. 


turn out work at a high rate of speed and at the same time be 
economical in practice. The trade, therefore, has naturally 
displayed a good deal of interest in the invention announced 
by Dr. Albert, of Munich. It is stated that Dr. Albert has 
succeeded in producing matrices in lead from zinc, copper 
and brass etchings, and also from type and wood blocks. It is 
a well-known fact that these matrices have hitherto been made 
of wax or gutta-percha. As, however, these two substances 
are nonconductors of electricity, the impregnated matrices 
had to be made conductors by brushing with graphite. Now, 
to this procedure must be attributed the difficulty in repro- 
ducing the finest lines, even when great care has been taken, 
and it is also the cause of the deformation known by the 
name of “pepper and salt.” Furthermore, owing to the 
necessity of heating the wax in pressing the mold, it is diffi- 
cult to make the electrotype exactly equal in size to the 
original, and in the case of electrotypes for color printing, 
there is no guarantee that the register will be correct. These 
disadvantages are claimed to be entirely obviated by the Albert 
electrotype, since no heat is used in its production and lead is 
a good conductor of electricity. The Albert electrotype is 
said to be quite equal to the original, both in respect of size 
and quality. Further advantages are that it can be produced 
in a fraction of the time required for making an ordinary 
electrotype, and that the duration of the suspension of the 

















matrix in the copper bath can be largely reduced, owing to 
the possibility of employing the current at a higher voltage, 
such as ten to twelve volts, and thereby enabling the work 
to be completed in half an hour to an hour. These higher 
voltages are necessitated by the temperature of the bath, which 
in the case of the Albert electrotype is heated to 60° C. This 
is an advantage which is quite unattainable with wax matrices, 
as they melt at 30° C. Several German firms who have 
adopted Dr. Albert’s method announce that it has given great 
satisfaction. 

The new typesetting machine described in THe INLAND 
PRINTER columns recently, and made by the Pulsometer Com- 
pany, of Reading, has apparently found favor with printers, a 
good many orders having been placed with the company, who 
have now the first hundred machines in course of construction. 
The Pulsometer Company is a firm that is noted for heavy 
pumping machinery and such like, and it is somewhat curious 
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The larger London houses are still continuing their migra- 
tion to the country, the latest being that of James Burn & Co., 
one of the largest, if not the largest, bookbinding houses in 
Britain. They have been established for very many years 
in extensive premises in Hatton Garden, but now have 
secured about thirteen and a half acres of ground at Esher, 
some sixteen or eighteen miles out of London, where new 
works are being erected, and as soon as ready, the London 
business will migrate to the country. 

Messrs. T. W. & C. B. Sheridan, the well-known American 
firm of printers’ machinery builders, who have had for some 
years a London warehouse in Farringdon road, have now 
leased their printing business to Messrs. John Haddon & Co., 
the proprietors of the Caxton Typefoundry and several other 
ventures. 

It is something to claim to be the proprietor of the largest 
photoengraving works in the world, and this is the boast of 
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Photographed at Virginia Water, near Windsor. 


that they should turn their attention to the manufacture of 
such delicate as is contained in a composing 
machine. 

The question is often asked by British printers why Ameri- 
can makers do not put their composing machines on the 
British market for sale in the ordinary way. We have had 
quite a number of them over here in recent years, but gen- 
erally only a single specimen of the appliance is shown, and 
no attempts are made to sell to the trade; in fact, most of the 
machines that have been exhibited here have been brought 
over for financial purposes and endeavors made to form syndi- 
cates. There is plenty of room in Britain for mechanical 
composers. True, we have the Linotype, the Monotype, and 
other typesetting machines, but most of them, the first two 
especially, are rather costly, and if some of the American 
manufacturers were to place their cheaper machines on the 
market, they would doubtless meet with a good sale. If there 
were less financial intriguing, a much better business could be 
done here, as very often a good machine gets into disrepute 
through the shady actions of those connected with its intro- 
duction. 
1-7 


mechanism 


Mr. Carl Hentschel, who employs in his different establish- 
ments at Fleet street and Norwood close on four hundred 
men, and at the present rate of progression expects to exceed 
that number before the end of the year. Mr. Hentschel, 
besides his business, has many other interests. He is a great 
playgoer, is the honorary treasurer of the O. P. Club, and is 
a “first-nighter” of twenty years’ experience. He is also 
president of the Business Houses Recreation Association, a 
member of the Savage Club, the Gallery Club, and the Bar- 
tholomew Club, and lately he has been elected a member of the 
Corporation of the City of London. His workers have 
formed among themselves an athletic club, a boating club, and 
several other associations of a like character, all of which are 
well patronized and supported by Mr. Hentschel. 

Printers have long had a grievance against the typefounder 
for his custom of charging the weight of the paper wrappers 
at the same price as the type they contain, and it certainly is 
rather -hard when a printer buys a font, say, of some non- 
pareil display type, running to about a dollar per pound, to 
have to pay that price for paper which can be bought in the 
ordinary way for about 5 or 6 cents. Just lately several 

















grocers have been prosecuted for selling tea and sugar and 
charging the wrappers or bags at the same rate as the goods 
sold. In some cases convictions have followed, in others the 
offending parties have been let off. The question that printers 
are asking is when the typefounder’s turn is to come; they 
say it is time somebody prosecuted him. 

Printing is a poor trade, at least the printer says so, but 
some individuals evidently make a little out of it, for by the 
will of Mr. Thomas Smith, of Smith’s Advertising Agency, 
Fleet street, and proprietor of Great Thoughts, who died 
recently, the deceased gentleman has left property to the value 
of over $500,000. Mr. Smith evidently owed his success to 
always looking sharp after the nimble penny. 

There is some talk about the London County Council 
establishing printing works of its own. At present all contracts 
are given out, but the amount of printing required is so great 
that a number of the councilors feel that a saving could be 
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so often that one is inclined to be skeptical. Although the 
results are excellent in every way, yet one does not know the 
conditions under which they were produced or how many 
spoils to put against each perfect copy. The machine has four 
cylinders and an overway automatic carrier, the blocks printing 
successively black, red, blue and yellow on separate cylinders. 
Long or short runs may be printed on sheets as large as 52 
by 38 inches. Only one hand is needed to set the sheet, and 
the danger of spoils is claimed to be reduced to a striking 
extent. The company claims that this quad royal will turn 
out seven thousand sheets in four colors, while a double royal 
turns out six thousand in one color. 

Messrs. W. H. Smith & Sons, the great news agents of 
the Strand, have opened a club for the accommodation of their 
employes in Milford Lane, close by their Strand warehouses. 
It is a large building formerly used by the firm as a printing- 
office, but reconstructed at a considerable cost and converted 











effected by having it done under their own supervision. The 
work of the council has been considerably increased recently 
on ‘account of its having to take over the educational work for- 
merly done by the now defunct London School Board. There 
is no doubt that the project will meet with much opposition 
from the printing trade. 

When American visitors come to London they generally 
hunt up the houses where great men have lived or died, and 
in many cases their search is facilitated by the tablets that 
have been affixed to the outer walls of such residences. Just 
the other day a memorial tablet was affixed to the house where 
Disraeli was born, although there is considerable doubt as to 
whether they have labeled the right place, for, like Homer, 
who had seven, and Gladstone, who had three birthplaces, and 
Whistler, who was born in America and in St. Petersburg, 
Disraeli had at different times given three different birth- 
places. The County Council have now settled the matter so 
far as the tourist is concerned. 

The new Lambert color-printing machine, of French 
invention, that prints four colors at one passage through the 
press, has been shown in London, where a company has been 
formed for its exploitation. It is claimed that the machine 
will revolutionize color printing, but this claim has been made 
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into a comfortable and commodious club, having every con- 
venience for the use of its members. As a good deal of 
Messrs. Smith’s work has to be done during the night and 
in the early hours of the morning, one portion of the club- 
room has been fitted up with berths, like those of a ship, so 
that the workers may have a few hours’ rest when the rush 
is over. There is also a bar, a smoking-room, and a spacious 
dining-room, capable of seating one hundred and fifty persons 
at one time. In this room a dinner may be had for 12 cents, 
which will include a cut from the joint with two vegetables, 
bread ad. lib., and a sweet to follow. There was quite a little 
ceremony the day when the new club was opened by Lady 
Esther Smith, who was presented with a pair of silver sugar 
tongs and a silver teaspoon, suitably inscribed. 

Newspaper printers here are greatly interested in Messrs. 
Hoe & Co.’s new combined stereotype furnace and curved 
casting molds, by the use of which plates for rotaries may be 
cast at a very high speed. With one furnace and two molds 
fifteen plates have been cast in five minutes by one stereotyper 
with an assistant, using the molds alternately, this speed being 
equivalent to 180 plates an hour. The cheapness and simplicity 
of this method of casting rotary plates is likely to place it 
in much favor with newspaper proprietors. 

























ALUMINUM PLATE PRINTING. 
| EVOLUTIONS in the industrial arts are becoming more 


common in these days of comparative peace than revo- 

lutions political, says Palmer H. Langdon in the Scien- 
tific American, and such an industrial revolution is now tak- 
ing place in the branch of printing known as lithography. It 
is a change which has come with the discovery of a new print- 
ing material —aluminum—and which has in turn made it 
necessary to build entirely new types of printing-presses and to 
change the methods and shop practice of lithographic plants. 
Before describing this remarkable industrial revolution, it is 
essential that the various classes of printing be mentioned. 

Printing may be classed under three heads. One method is 
relief printing, in which the design to be printed is raised above 
the surface of the printing plate. This method includes all 
type printing, which means that all newspapers come under the 
head of relief printing. 

A second method is intaglio printing, in which the design is 
cut into a metal plate, the lines, etc., lying below the surface. 
Steel-plate printing is the most common form of intaglio print- 
ing, and intaglio is also popularly known in the form of calling 
cards, which are printed from engraved copper plates. Intaglio 
printing is practically limited to handwork, and is consequently 
slow and expensive. - 

The third branch of the printer’s art is designated as surface 
printing, in which the design is neither cut below the surface 
nor is raised above the surface, but lies on the surface. By this 
method are printed the theatrical and circus posters, fashion 
plates, insurance policies, portraits, and the great bulk of prints 
produced in colors, and which are termed colorwork. Surface 
printing is far the youngest branch of the printing industry, 
for it was but a little over a century ago that Alois Senefelder, 
at Munich, Germany, discovered that a certain quality of lime 
rock now known as lithographic stone had th» property of 
absorbing sufficiently a design or drawing in ik, 
reprint of the very drawing without raising or depressing any 
part of the stone surface. 

A picture or design is drawn upon the stone in greasy ink; 
this the stone absorbs. By washing the surface with an acid 
solution and gum arabic, the greasy design is rendered insol- 
uble in water, and at the same time those portions of the sur- 
face not occupied by the greasy design have attached to them 


to make a 


a film of gum arabic, which has an affinity for water. Water 
and grease will not mix—they are mutually repellent. It is 


upon this principle that surface printing is based. When the 
design is ready to print, first a wet roller is passed over the 
surface — the water adheres to the surface everywhere except 
where the greasy design lies; there the grease rejects the water. 
Then the ink roller is passed over the same :.urface, and the 
water-covered portions reject the ink, which adheres only to 
the greasy design. The design being thus inked, the paper 1s 
pressed against it and receives an impression of the picture or 
design. But stone, fine as it is for surface printing, is a cum- 
bersome, fragile material, and the supply is limited. If lithog- 
raphy was to grow like other branches of the printer’s art, 
what was to take the place of stone, which was steadily increas- 
ing in price? Lithographers had many years ago experimented 
with the different metals, but none, with the exception of zinc. 
was found to possess the right texture and porosity essential 
for surface printing. Zinc, for which the lithographic trade 
had high hopes, proved to be of limited capabilities, and lithog- 
raphers found again that they must rely on stone or find 2 
more suitable material. 

Some ten years ago aluminum began to be manufactured in 
a sufficient quantity to make it commercially useful, and it was 
soon discovered that this light, white metal could be treated in 
a way which would give it the property of printing like litho- 
graphic stone. The treatment of the metal differed slightly 
from the preparation of the slabs of the stone. Sheet aluminum 
was ground with pumice stone to give it an open grain, and 
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then subjected to an acid treatment, which aiter a number of 
experiments was found necessary to give the plate the proper 
surface. The plates were then fastened on blocks placed on the 
old flat-bed presses, and it was but a short time before the 
experimenters were able to do creditable colorwork from alumi- 
num plates. The new aluminum art had developed sufficiently 
to exhibit work at the centennial held in New York a few years 
ago to commemorate the discovery of surface printing. 

However, the progressive minds were not content to print 
from aluminum plates in the old-fashioned way, but they must 
have a new style of machine to do the printing; and it is right 
here that the revolution is taking place in the complete change 
of surface printing machinery, which at the present time is 
going on in lithographic establishments all over the world. It 
is pleasing to record in passing that America has led in the 
revolution, and is supplying the revolutionary machinery — so 
to speak —to Europe, the Orient and the Occident. 

As long as stone was the only surface printing material, 
only one form of press, that known as the flat-bed, was prac- 
tical. This form of press has a heavy swinging bed, is of slow 
motion, and is noisy. With a metallic plate it was possible te 
bend the metal to a cylinder, thus applying the principle of 
revolution, and making it necessary to build a rotary press. 
When the press builders were convinced that printing from 
aluminum plates was no longer an experiment, they quickly 
put on the market a press especially built for metal plates, and 
by applying the rotary motion mentioned were able to get 
twice as many impressions as from the slow-moving flat-bed. 
With the rotary press it was simply passing the paper sheets 
between two cylinders, as clothes are passed through a laundry 
wringer. 

When it had been demonstrated that the rotary press was 
a thoroughly practical machine, the builders decided to go a 
step further and build a press that would print two colors at 
one time—a two-color rotary. Never had it been commer- 
cially possible in lithography to print two colors from stone in 
one run through the old flat-bed press. Inventors, lithographers 
and press builders have striven for years to perfect a machine 
which would allow them to put on the various colors of a 
picture in one run through a press. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars had been spent and years of time consumed toward this 
end, but without practical results. The application of surface 
printing remained the same as in Senefelder’s day, namely, 
that each color is printed separately from the stone, and that if 
there were ten colors to form the complete picture, there must 
be ten separate prints made on the press, and each in perfect 
register with the others. 

A perfect register is obtainable in a rotary press, and from 
the form of construction of the machine it was possible to put 
in a third cylinder and an additional set of rollers, and put 
two colors on the sheet of white paper before it had passed 
through the press. Great as this improvement is in surface 
printing machinery, lithographers believe it is but a step to a 
three-color press, when by the wonderful finished effects which 
are obtainable with the combination of three colors, it would 
make three-color lithography, or more properly speaking three- 
color algraphy, a triumph in the graphic arts. 

But it is not alone a gain in multicolor printing which has 
been brought about by the aluminum plate and the rotary press 
— it is the great gain which is accomplished with the single- 
color rotary, and which at the present time is more widely 
used. The largest size stone generally used on a flat-bed press 
measured 44 by 64 inches and weighed 1,200 pounds. The same 
size of aluminum plate weighs but twelve pounds. It is possi- 
ble to make twelve thousand impressions a day from a rotary. 
With stone five thousand prints is considered a good day’s run. 
The motion of the rotary is continuous, while that of the flat- 
bed is reciprocatory. The difference in motion of the two might 
aptly be compared with the difference in motion of the steam 
engine and the electric motor. With the introduction of the 
rotary there has been indeed a revolution in lithographic 
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establishments, until some of the larger shops now print ninety 
per cent of their work.from aluminum plates and rotary presses. 
As most of the lithographic plants are located in large cities 
where storage room is limited, the smaller space taken up by 
a plate is a particular advantage. A stone of the average size, 
4 inches in thickness, requires thirty times the space of a I-16- 
inch plate. 

The revolution, however, is not taking place with the haste 
of the French Revolution of history, but is a gradual change 
from the old method to the new. Stone and the flat-bed are 
still used exclusively by the majority of the lithograph shops — 





PRINTERS’ MASS. 

The New York Herald, and its syndicate of papers, printed 
an article on a recent Sunday headed: “ Why do not men go 
to church?” On the same morning, at 2:30, there were three 
stalwart New York policemen keeping the crowd of men back 
from the doors of St. Andrew’s Church, in that city, and 
admitting only those who had previously received tickets, 
showing that they were printers or other newspaper night- 
workers. Unfortunately, many men gave tickets to their 
wives and women friends, with the result that many men were 
crowded out. After the service was over a flashlight picture 
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NEW YORK MORNING NEWSPAPER PRINTERS AT EARLY MASS. 
Photo by S. H. Horgan, New York. 


though this majority is steadily diminishing — and _particu- 
larly for the class of surface printing known as commercial 
work. Where there is no colorwork, stone is preferred. Com- 
mercial work borders on relief printing, and no method has as 
yet been devised whereby the aluminum can be etched high 
enough to print such fine lines as the stone. There is hope, 
however, that invention will give a process which will over- 
come this difficulty, and that even commercial work will be 
produced entirely from aluminum plates. 





READ BY HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS. 

We may say that we have subscribed to your magazine for 
several years, and find it of very great interest and use. Copies 
are passed around the works, so that the heads of the depart- 
Bemrose & Sons, 





ments may keep themselves up-to-date. 
Ltd., Derby, England. 


was taken which will prove that printers, at least, will go to 
church if they but get the opportunity. 

A count of the tickets showed that there were 1,843 
admitted. About five hundred of those, it is estimated, were 
women. : 

This “ printers’ mass” at 2:30 A.M., as it is called, inaug- 
urated by members of “ Big 6” only three years ago, has been 
taken up by two other churches in New York and copied in 
Chicago, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Berlin, and Florence, Italy. 


” 





PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


Your journal has practically taught me all I know about 
the printing trade, and saved me hundreds of dollars that 
would otherwise have been spent in useless experiments.— 
Charles IV. Henke, Dassel, Minnesota. 


Reb 








CANADIAN PRINTERS’ OUTING. 


The employes of the Gazette Printing Company and the 
Montreal Lithograph Company, of Montreal, Canada, held 
their seventh annual picnic on Saturday, August 1, at Foster 
Park, Knowlton. The affair was highly enjoyable in every 
respect, bright skies and cooling breezes contributing in no 
small way to the pleasures of the races, dances and _ pas- 
times which usually characterize such outings. 

This was the first time that Foster Park has been chosen 
for the picnic, but a more attractive place could not well be 
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ELIMINATING ELECTRICITY IN PAPER. 


Static electricity, generated by friction and compression, 
has been for years a widely recognized nuisance of a most 
annoying and expensive kind in a vast variety of industries. 

All the paper and textile industries. are affected by it, and 
for the past fiity years it has been a continual fight, using such 
weapons as steam jets, water sprays or pointed conductors 
connected to earth or chemicals, and after the most persistent 
and expensive applications of these various mitigators, printers 
and manufacturers have settled down to the conviction that 


COMMITTEE AND GUESTS AT ANNUAL PICNIC OF THE GAZETTE PRINTING COMPANY AND THE MONTREAL 
LITHOGRAPH COMPANY. 


From left, lower row: L. M. Fraser, Smeaton White, H. O. Wilson, J. L. Ryan, W. Ritchie, E. F. Slack, J. Leroux, Dr. E. H. White, W. J. White, K. C., 
H. Boright, Thomas Larkin, J. B. Macpherson, T. M. McCaw, Judge Lynch, Judge Curran, E. J. Hemming, 
Rev. E. M. Taylor, C. J. Fox and T. Harris. 


found. It is in close proximity to Knowlton, which is situ- 
ated on the shores of Brome Lake, about seventy miles south 
of Montreal. Mountain, lake, forest and stream are included 
in its picture, and added to these are the driveways, pavilion, 
boathouse, pretty nooks and plots of green sward. It was 
freely placed at the disposal of the picnickers by the owner, 
Judge Foster. 

At noon, dinner was served in Lakeview hotel, Knowlton, 
for those who did not prefer to sample the meat and confec- 
tions of lunch basket or box. When 2 o’clock came, the 
games were begun. The program, though not long, had 
enough events to take up a couple of hours. For each event 
prizes of sufficient value to make the entries large and the 
contests keen were given. They were presented to the suc- 


cessful competitors, in the pavilion, by Judge Foster, Judge 
Lynch and Mr. Henry Boright, of Sutton. 





the evil can only be mitigated and not removed. It therefore 
now comes as a surprise to the manufacturing world that this 
great evil has its complete remedy in a principle of extreme 
simplicity, namely, a static charge spontaneously selects from 
a neighboring alternating charge the kind and quantity to 
exactly neutralize itself. 

Why a principle so simple and so absolutely effective should 
have failed of discovery to the present time is surprising, and 
many and tedious efforts were made in other directions before 
arriving finally at the discovery of this simple and complete 
solution, and fundamental patents have already been allowed 
covering the process in all its applications. 

Having discovered the operativeness of the principle in 
laboratory experiments, the inventor prepared a portable form 
of the apparatus and applied it to practical work in various 
mills with the most complete success. In January, 1904, a 
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paper-bag manufactory reported its production curtailed by 
thirty-three per cent by the static electricity sticking the bags 
together, and also making it extremely difficult to straighten 
them up when taken from the machines. The portable appa- 
ratus was taken to this mill and applied to five machines, with 
the result that the bags came from the machine in an abso- 
lutely neutral condition, and slid out into a perfectly square 
pile, requiring only to be tied up by the attendant. The 
machines, which had previously been limited to two hundred 
bags per minute by the impossibility of keeping them straight, 
were then speeded up to more than three hundred per minute, 
and no trace of static electricity could be discovered, and only 
one attendant was needed at each machine where two had 
previously been employed. 





‘“SANDY'S TROPHIES.”’ 
Water Valley, Kankakee River, Monon Route. 


This apparatus was also run through the cold weather of 
lebruary and March in connection with a number of printing- 
presses, and every trace of the static was removed from paper 
of a kind that had compelled a complete suspension of work 
on it at the time under the old methods, and it will be remem- 
hbered that the winter of 1903-04 was exceptionally severe in 
its electrical conditions in New England. 

The apparatus used for performing the process in the 
several above-named applications already perfected consists of 
a special transformer located at any convenient point in the 
building and connected by a single wire leading to the place 
where the material is to be neutralized while passing through 
the ordinary processes of manufacture or handling; here the 
leading wire is connected to a fine steel wire located eighteen 
iiches or less from the surface of the material as it is passing 
through, and this steel wire is usually attached to a wooden 
bar for praqtection from mechanical injury. The current sup- 
plied is absolutely harmless to a person coming in contact with 
it. It does its work instantaneously. 

W. FE. Chapman is the electrical engineer who invented the 
method and the apparatus will be manufactured by the Port- 
land Company, Portland, Maine 





**EVERYTHING FOR THE PRINTER.” 


UR German cousins are nothing if not thorough. Mr. 
() Gustav Schaede, Akazienstrasse 7a, Berlin-Schoneberg, 
announces that he has established an International 
Central Bureau for the Printing Industry, a new organ for 
all branches of the graphic arts, but not a newspaper. His 
announcement, translated in part, is as follows: 

“The printer understands, as do but very few in other 
trades, how to organize systematically; the significant acquisi- 
tion of a common scale in the whole German printing business 
bears eloquent witness to this, as does also the activity in the 
various technical associations and, not least, the abundance of 
our literature on the different branches of the subject. But a 
common scale, technical journals and associations are factors 
which naturally surrender to the furtherance of the interests 
of the whole industry, consequently its universality. With that 
nothing further has been done up to the present time. Fur- 
thermore, the individual requires counsel and support in the 
business world in order to withstand the war of competition 
and in order to progress. The individual care is therefore a 
necessity and must find expression through an organ for the 
furtherance of individual interests. 

“To create this will be my mission. During my four years’ 
activity as director of a well-known composing-machine fac- 
tory, which brought me in many ways into the closest relation 
with the advocates of the graphic acts, not only in Germany 
but also in almost all of Europe, I had opportunity enough 
clearly to recognize the necessity of the furtherance of the 
interests of the individual. How often would I have availed 
myself of such information when questions came up which 
could not be readily solved and required much time spent in 
difficult and extensive research. What at that time was a sat- 
isfaction will be to-day the foundation of an undertaking, in 
the work of which I expect much gratification and in the exe- 
cution of which I hope to be of use to others. Beyond the 
special sphere of interest of those engaged in the business and 
yet closely united from youth on by means of education, busi- 
ness, practical experience and an interchange of ideas among 
the members of the printing trades, I hope to establish the 
organization of an International Central Bureau for the Print- 
ing Industry, as I will name this undertaking, and I venture to 
count upon the support of those interested. Let us now take 
up in detail the cases in which the codperation of this institu- 
tion might be necessary: 

“ Purchase and sale of printing-offices, periodicals, shares, 
tC: 

“Financial matters, as well as the establishment of com- 
panies for the management of printing-offices, publishing 
houses, machine factories, etc. 

“Advising and carrying out of projects, together with esti- 
mates of cost for the establishment of periodicals, printing- 
offices, factories for special branches of the business, ete. 

“Transfer of property, and transactions in which the party 
interested does not wish to be named. 

“Tnformation and advice about innovations in the printing 
business. 

“ Expert tests and opinions in regard to new inventions. 

“Commercial value of new devices in this and foreign 
countries. 

“Advice concerning the management of one’s b:siness. 

“ Reference to the proper source for anything desired. 

“Information on the subject of inheritance regulations, 
opinions on law suits, ete. 

“Tnformation from the capital —‘ What is there new in 
Berlin?’ 

“ Establishing of trusty persons in technical and commercial 
positions in this and foreign countries. 

“The foregoing is about the program, to the carrying out 
of which my ‘International Central Bureau for the Printing 
Industry’ will be devoted. As the idea is new, only con- 
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jectures can be made relative to the eventual pretensions of 
this institution. The necessity and opportuneness, of this inno- 
vation, however, seem to me to be beyond a doubt. 

“J will be thankful to every colleague who will express 
his opinion in regard to this matter by a couple of lines. I 
should be doubly gratified, however, if it required only this 
notice for me to have my opinion confirmed by commissions 
and to see my project supported. 

“A price can not well be set as a fee for the labor attached 
to the different divisions of the work explained above. Same 
will vary according to the kind of work and the amount. I 
can, therefore, only state at present that I do not intend to 
charge unreasonable prices for my work. 

“As it is, of course, beyond the power of one person to 
impart the desired information, in all cases I propose to inter- 
est authorities in the widest spheres of the different subjects 
to codperate with me. These people will never learn from me 
for whom this or that work is to be performed; the prelimi- 
nary conditions are given for an .objective work. My own 
special knowledge, however, which I have had the opportunity 
to acquire during my life, ventures to offer a guarantee that 
my institution will very soon prove a reliable counselor in all 
industrial and economic transactions and an organ which will 
confidentially serve every member of the profession if he 
requires efficacious assistance.” 





SOME JOURNALISTIC RECIPES. 
THE NEWSPAPER MAN. 


To one large portion of benignant heart, 

Add lots of brain and season well with thought; 
Stir in some cleverness, with just a bit 

Of insolence whipped to a frothy wit. 

Next, add a pint of very fresh remarks, 

Some good, rich jokes and several spicy talks, 
An ounce of wisdom and a pound of tact 
Dissolved in one full quart of wholesome fact; 
Mold a la Man. If young, then dust with fun — 
Turn over to some girl to be well done. 

If otherwise, frost o’er with silver hair, 

Serve daily in an editorial chair; 

Garnish with pen and ink-pot, and the can 

That’s rushed. This makes a most superior man. 


THE NEWSPAPER WOMAN. 


To one large portion of romantic heart 

Add two soft eyes, and season well with thought; 
Whip to a foaming froth much lingerie, 

Add charm, expression and diplomacy 

In equal quantities; stir in a smile, 

One good, broad mind and lots of chic and style; 
Next, flavor with progressiveness and “ go,” 

But not too highly — just a dash or so; 

Dissolve some fact and fancy in a quart 

Of cleverness mixed well with guile and art. 
Serve daintily, with two enticing lips, 

Upon a paper bright with merry quips; 

And there you have a sweet much liked by men — 
The woman, up-to-date, behind the pen! 


THE NEWSPAPER. 


To one sheet, large or small, add lots of spice, 
Stir in some truth — a little will suffice. 

So use with care — too much is apt to pall; 
Next, get the freshest news and whip it all 
Into the whole; mix well some politics 

With plans and theories, then add several sticks 
Of personals to flavor. In a quart 

Of milk of human kindness, steep some tart 
Remarks of men; ad libitum, add “ Ads! ” 

A pound of comment with a dash of fads; 
Then serve with Printer’s Ink and garnish much 
With catchy head-lines, clever scoops and such, 
And thus is made according to this rhyme, 
The piece de résistance of a chef called ‘lime. 


-—Ella Bentley, of the Donaldson (La.) Chief, before the Louisiana 


Press Association. 
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AN ENTERPRISING NEW ZEALAND STONE- 
HAND. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER, somewhat late in the day, perhaps, 
has pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of a cover-design 
suggestion from Mr. Kenneth A. Smith, a stonehand, employed 
by Smith, Anthony, Sellers & Co., Christchurch, New Zealand. 
A reproduction of the design is shown herewith, regarding 
which Mr. Smith writes: “I have been employed as a stone- 
hand with Messrs. Smith, Sellers & Co., three out of the seven 
years of my apprenticeship, consequently I have not been able 
to do very much jobbing. My employers have felt that the 
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place was incomplete without THe INLAND PRINTER, and have 
taken it regularly for the benefit of themselves and the use 
of their employes. Through this medium I was induced to 
practice job-setting, and I feel that I am improving. In the 
enclosed specimen you will see that the center panel is pasted 
on to obviate cutting the blocks, and I wish I could have sent 
a properly made-ready proof.” The design is good — consid- 
ering Mr. Smith’s opportunities, remarkably good—and we 
would recommend him and those like him to take a few les- 
sons on the theory and practice of design, with special appli- 
cation to its development in typography, in addition to practice 
at the case. 





JAN.—FEB. 


This is the season when the practical spring poet gazes 
upon the snow-clad earth and remembers that copy for maga- 
zines must be in three months before publication day.—Satur- 
day Evening Post. 





VALUABLE TO THE AMBITIOUS. 

Let me here congratulate you on the excellence of your 
publication as now presented. Its value to a printer with any 
ambition at all is incalculable— H. T. Riley, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
BERLIN NOTES. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


HE Lokal-Anzeiger is employing hand composition once 
| more, its experiments with line-casting machines hav- 
ing proven unsatisfactory. Mr. Scherl, the founder of 
the paper, and at present owner of at least a dozen periodicals, 
including the well-known weekly IV oche, Gartenlaube, etc., was 
the first German printer to appreciate the merits of the Lino- 
type, for it was he who erected the first four machines of this 
style in Germany, at the Berlin Industrial Exhibition of 1896. 
In fact, Mr. Scherl was the first manager of the German Mer- 
genthaler Company; for certain reasons he shortly afterward 
severed his connection with the Linotype concern and for sev- 
eral years declined to reinstall these machines in his offices. 
In 1900, after several other Berlin dailies had adopted the 
Linotype or Typograph line-casting machines, he once more 
consented to give them a trial, eventually erecting four 
machines of each kind. The result, however, was not satis- 
factory, owing to the peculiar technical conditions offered by 
Mr. Scherl’s dailies, and the result was the return to casework. 
The German Printers’ Union scale provides a minimum pay 
of twenty-five per cent above the scale of hand compositors 
for a forty-eight hours’ week, no piecework being allowed. 

According to the latest census obtained by the Berlin 
Machine Operators’ Society, there are employed in Berlin and 
vicinity 141 line-casting machines, i. e., sixty-eight Linotypes, 
fifty-two Typographs, and twenty-one Monolines. Of these, 
about two-thirds are used by newspapers and the balance by 
book offices. The largest number, eighteen Linotypes and 
four Typographs, are employed by the firm Ullstein & Co., 
the publishers of the Morgenpost and the Berliner Zeitung, 
and the Jllustrated Berliner Zeitung. The first named boasts 
of the highest circulation of any German daily, 280,000, having 
long outgrown the Lokal-Anzeiger’s subscription list. How- 
ever, the latter commands two editions daily, while the Mor- 
genpost is issued in the morning only, the subscription rate 
being 4 cents a week, inclusive of delivery at subscriber's door. 

_ The Lokal-Anseiger charges 25 cents a month, with two deliv- 
eries daily. Ullstein’s Berliner Zeitung, which has both morn- 
ing and evening editions, may be obtained for 5 cents a week, 
but has recently been handicapped by the Volks-Zeitung, which, 
after its purchase by the Mosse concern, is now offered for 
4 cents a week for two editions daily; for an additional 
cent you get a sixteen-page weekly supplement with illustrated 
stories, etc. 

Each of the papers mentioned is in competition with another 
periodical issued by its own publishers. Scherl publishes the 
Tag (the Day) twice daily, in competition with his Lokal- 
Anzeiger, both avowedly impartial in politics; Ullsteins pub- 
lish, as said before, the liberal Berliner Zeitung twice daily, 
the Morgenpost and the Abendpost competing with progressive 
views; Mosse publishes the progressive Berliner Tageblatt 
twice daily, the progressive Morgenseitung in the morn- 
ing, and the radical (democratic) Volks-Zeitung twice daily, 
being at the same time a shareholder of a conservative daily 
of which he controls the advertising space. 

Besides the dailies just enumerated, there is a long list of 
others to supply the various political aspirations: the feudal- 
conservative Kreus-Zeitung (Cross Gazette), the official 
Reichs-Anzeiger (Imperial Gazette), with the semi-official 
Norddeutsche Zeitung (North German Gazette), the clerical- 
conseryative Reichsbote, the antisemitic Staatsbiirger-Zeitung, 
the progressive Freie Deutsche Presse (better known as Freis- 
innige Zeitung), the Catholic daily Germania, with a cheap off- 
spring, Markische Volks-Zcitung; the liberal National-Zeitung 
and Tagliche Rundschau (Daily Review), the latter being 
owned by a Leipzig publishing firm; the Neueste Nachrichten, 
controlled by the German steel trust, with a cheap extract, Das 
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Deutsche Blatt; and last, but not least, the Socialists’ Vor- 
warts, boasting of some eighty thousand subscribers. 

Line-casting machines are employed by the Ullstein papers, 
as said before, the Neueste Nachrichten, the Post, the Staats- 
biirger-Zeitung and the Vorwarts; all the rest still sticking to 
hand composition, giving employment to at least two thousand 
hands in the aggregate. 

The list of Berlin dailies is by no means complete with 
those enumerated above. Some of them, in spite of their com- 
paratively small circulation, command a decided influence in 
financial quarters, such as the Vossische Zeitung, the Borsen- 
Courier (progressive), Bérsen-Zeitung (liberal), the Deutsche 
Warte (women’s daily), etc. None of these use Linotype 
machines. 

An important resolution was passed at the last annual con- 
vention of the German Newspaper Publishers, at Dresden. In 
view of numerous instances of bribery of foremen and other 
employes by typefounders, paper and ink dealers, machine 
builders and their agents, it has been decided to do away with 
this nuisance by severing all connections with firms that shall 
hereafter be caught bribing employes in order to secure orders 
which otherwise they would not receive. Commencing Octo- 
ber 1, the names of the firms will be published in the trades 
press, together with the names of the guilty employes, and it is 
plain that the latter will be the worse off by such a policy, as 
such publication will deprive them of any chance of securing 
further employment of the same rank. It is singular enough 
that the German Printers’ Foremen’s Society has not yet 
taken any sides in the question, which undoubtedly touches 
at least a portion of its members. 

Alsace-Lorraine, which was annexed by Germany in conse- 
quence of the Franco-German war of 1870-71, still enjoys 
for all legal matters not covered by the new civil code, the 
blessings of the old French code, promulgated in the years of 
the great revolution at the end of the eighteenth century. A 
curious trial based on such an ordinance occurred recently in 
the Alsatian town, Saarunion. It appears that a printer 
unaware of an ordinance which reserves the right of using 
white paper for posters to official and municipal authorities, 
by fine of $1 for each offense, was caught committing such a 
crime and sentenced to a fine of $10, although he was able to 
prove that the same magistrate had not objected to white 
posters of French firms, printed in France. The defendant now 
proposes to carry the matter further in order to have that obso- 
lete ordinance repealed. 

That enterprising trades paper, the Buchdrucker-Woche, 
in Berlin, recently arranged a prize contest for hand composi- 
tors, in order to find out what the swiftest German compositors 
are able to do in comparison with the American swifts, of 
whom astonishing reports had been circulated over here. The 
result was both interesting and gratifying to all concerned. 
The winner was a thirty-five-year-old compositor at a small 
Hanoverian town, Walsrode, who reached an average of four 
thousand alphabet letters per hour, while about a dozen more 
contestants averaged three thousand five hundred in the 
same space of time. It was the first contest of this kind ever 
arranged by a trades paper, at least in Germany, and it will 
undoubtedly help to stimulate the energies of our news hands 
instead of making them lose their courage in observing the 
apparently irresistible introduction of typesetting machines. 
Employers will naturally be slow in adopting machines if they 
can find case hands able to produce so much more matter than 
is customary. 





‘REPUTATION WORLD-WIDE. 


The Official Bulletin of-the Master Printers’ Association of 
France, speaking of THE INLAND PRINTER says: “Every 
one knows that this is the most important printing publication 
of the entire world.” 
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CIMENS 5) 
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Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, book- 
lets and specimens of printing sent for criticism. Literature 
submitted for this purpose should be marked “For Criticism,” 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 





H. C. DittincHam, Grand Forks, South Dakota.—With the exception 
of some slight errors in spacing, the commercial examples are very much 
above the average in taste and workmanship. 

Tue Rowe Press, Bath, Maine.— The restraint and good taste shown 
in the make-up of the “ Bouquets’ booklet is ample justification for the 
complimentary paragraphs which form its contents. 

Horace Carr, Cleveland, Ohio.— The association of good paper and 
ink with tasteful typography has resulted in a very attractive booklet. 
It meets every requirement for the purpose intended. 

STAMFORD Printinc Company, Stamford, Connecticut.— Unnecessary 
elaboration is shown for an envelope corner-card. A simple arrangement 
without the rules and ornaments would have been sufficient. 

EMBREE Printinc Company, Belton, Texas.— Better spacing of lines 
would improve the title and ad. pages of the booklet. Monotony would 
be avoided by clustering the display instead of evenly spacing all lines 
and paragraphs as shown. 

W. L. Taytor, Hemet, Californiaa— The specimens are well dis- 
played with two exceptions. The creamery bill-head is badly spaced 
and “‘ sports’ some very unnecessary word-ornaments, and a dotted rule 
should not be used for a border. 

Star Printinc Company, Wyoming, Iowa.— The sample book is an 
interesting exhibit of stationery specialized in style for a mail-order 
business. Such printing is attractive to a large class of users of printing, 
and the specimens shown are excellent examples of its class. 

Seymour R. Otson, Hutchinson, Minnesota.— The design is an inter- 
esting example of rulework and makes a very fetching blotter from the 


printer’s point of view. It might be questionable whether the public in 
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general would understand and appreciate the design, although the element 
of curiosity might enter and serve the purpose of the blotter. 

Amone fadazines, The Occasionai One is free from the freak typog- 
raphy that characterizes the majority of this class of periodicals, and is 
set in the sober and sane fashion that governs all ordinary printing. 
Published at Dunkirk, New York, by the A. Walton Damon Company. 

C. D. CHapsourne, Lewiston, Maine.— The blotter is neat, but could 
be improved in one or two ways. Less space between the three lower 
lines would take away the suggestion of indecision in the panel display. 
The single light-face rule is not quite heavy enough for a single-rule 
border to a panel. 

Tue Impressions Quarterly, published by Paul Elder & Co., of San 
Francisco, and printed for them by the Tormoyé Press, is an interesting 
example of consistent letterpress. Harmony in arrangement and type 
selection has produced a pamphlet in complete accord with all that is best 
in modern display. 

H. R. Witter, Canton, Ohio.— Both printing and embossing are first- 
class. Printing with the flaps open would have made the embossing on 
envelopes easier and avoid the possible mischance of mashing the die. 
Such work is very attractive and should appeal to all who are susceptible 
to dainty printing effect. 

I’. C. Rice, Granby, Quebec.— The show card could be improved in 
two particulars. The border is not quite heavy enough to harmonize 
with the type and when em dashes are used with large display type it is 
better to justify small pieces of rule of sufficient thickness rather than 


use two or three hyphens. 





Tue Mrrror Printing Company, Hector, Minnesotax— The bank 
letter-head would be improved in appearance if a lighter-face type had 
been used in connection with the main line, thus attaining better con- 


trast. The house headings are attractive and contain one error. A text- 
line should not be widely spaced. 
Fred Metton, Dallas, Texas.— All the specimens are attractive 


examples of commercial typography, with the possible exception of the 


“Annual Report ” title, which does not show appreciation of type fitness. 
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It is shapely and well arranged, but the ornamental type border and 
ornament are out of place, and the substitution of a plain type-and-rule 
border would render the display more in keeping with the subject. 

C. F. Scuontan, Houston, Minnesotaa—A simple arrangement, 
omitting all rulework and ornament, would be more artistic. The head- 
ing can be made very attractive without the aid of the accessories shown, 
and conform to a higher artistic standard by so doing. The matter will 
lend itself very well to such treatment. 

Coorer & Bupp, London, England.—‘‘ A Few Samples of Our Print- 
ing” should completely convince any prospective users of printing of 
the capability of the above-named firm as producers of high-grade work. 
Half-tone, three-color and letterpress are displayed, and demonstrate in 
a sufficient way the taste and ability of the producers. 

I. J. Grssons, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— The excursion ticket is 
a well-arranged bit of printing and the institute cover is a pleasing 
design, although it approaches closely to overelaboration for use in one 
color. There are a few fancy type-faces whose capitals are very ungrace- 
ful and hard to read, and their use should be avoided. 

STONEBRAKER BrotTHEeRS Company, Baltimore, Maryland.— The 
Typothete announcement is in every way an artistic production. In 
addition to the strictly useful function of conveying desirable informa- 
tion it affords an interesting exhibit of the typefounders’ art and the 
compositor’s intelligent skill in arrangement and design. 

EweE.t-Coorer Company, Brockton, Massachusetts.— ‘‘ Some Points 
that Catch” is a very dainty bit of printing —a union of clever write-up 
with good typographic design. The blotters are very catchy, but could 
be improved with one change in type. Lower-case in place of capitals for 
the displayed phrases would make them more natural and readable. 

T. J. Srevens, Sour Lake, Texas.— The printing on the envelope 
makes an attractive advertising design, but the letter-head suffers from 
too much panelwork, or rather ineffective display. The name of the 
company should dominate everything else, and the panel should not have 
been arranged until a suitable line had been selected for the company’s 
name. 

Eric Peterson, Pomeroy, Iowa.— Proper appreciation of the right 
association of type and ornament is displayed by the two-color letter- 
head. The rulework by its printing in the light tint serves as a foil to 
the type in the darker blue. The sample in bronze is not so artistic, as 
the ornamentation conflicts with the type to a much greater degree than 
the lighter tint. 

Netson Etsreer, Brooklyn, New York.— The heading looks very 
well, the only exception being the occupation by a meaningless ornament 
of the center space. The address could have occupied the space, and 
thus relieved the crowding of the upper lines. The color division saves 
the good appearance of the job, as there is not sufficient contrast in type 
sizes for one color. 

News Printinc Company, Pasadena, California.n— Much variety in 
arrangement and color contribute to the production of some interesting 
printing. Occasionally mechanical defects are apparent that militate 
somewhat against the best appearance, and in one or two instances color 
schemes are not harmonious, but apart from this, the samples represent a 
fair grade of commercial work. 

Tue Howe Press, Ruston, Louisiana.— The cover-page is interesting. 
but is faulty in that the type has been forced into a rather stiff arrange- 
ment by the panel design. The first part of the title should have been 
in one or two sizes larger than ten-point capitals. When using involved 
panel shapes, care should be taken that they do not interfere with the 
natural arrangement of the type. 

Henry A. Ancer, Denver, Colorado.— An appreciation of the pos- 
sibilities in the way of attractive commercial printing, based on ingenious 
combinations of rule, ornaments and type, printed in harmonious tones, 
is apparent in the specimens shown. It is advertising printing of the best 
grade, but in printing of a personal nature less ornate and simpler type 
arrangement would be more proper. 

P. Liserman, New York city.— The requirement for a different 
style every month in a notification circular is very unreasonable. It 
should be printed in plain, readable type, and one style of heading used 
all the time. A circular is only a printed letter, and should be set in 
a neat style without ornamentation. More attention to spacing and type 
contrast would improve the heading. : 

H. E. McConnett, Los Angeles, California.— The cover of a booklet 
is its vulnerable point and may do much by its appearance to further 
the usefulness or detract from the success of the advertising. The 
**Seven Oaks” cover amply qualifies as an attractive and suggestive 
design, that possesses the quality of ‘‘ fetchiness”’ so desirable in what 
may be termed competitive booklet advertising. 

Wa tter Foster, Souris, Manitoba.— The commercial work in general 
is well done. Some small errors are noticed, however. A line should 
not be too widely spaced between the words simply to fill a certain 
measure. Let it make what it will in the center, or else letter-space the 
words. The border-design on the cover of the Junction Elevator booklet 
is rather oppressive for the meager type display. 

F. Artuur Justice, Montpelier, Ohio.— The make-up of booklet is 
not very good. About four ems indention is sufficient for first page and 
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about equal margins given top, bottom and side. The cover-stock is 
rather dark for black ink, and the cover-design should have been worked 
higher, or else panel made longer. The type size and paper size do not 
agree, which has caused the errors in margin widths. 

Adams County News, Ritzville, Washington. A page of small 
advertisements is most attractive if set in the same general style. Two 
fancy type borders of different design on a title-page are not in good 
taste. The removal of both and substitution of rule borders would be 
more fitting. Both borders shown are heavy, crude designs, made 
especially for advertising, and out of place where shown. 

J. D. Bivins, Albemarle, North Carolina.—It is best not to use 
more than two faces on stationery printing, and they should harmonize. 
Any kind of text is suitable for such work, but should only be used 
with one plain type-face, preferably lighter, for the sake of contrast. 
The heading would be improved if the center division of panel were 
wider. This would avoid the monotony of three equal divisions. 





A. A. WHITBECK, Springfield, Massachusetts.— The four ads. qualify 
in every particular as examples of effective and attractive display compo- 
sition, They combine these two desirable factors in an equal degree and 
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show many possible variations in type selection and arrangement, all con- 
taining a decorative motif that enhances the appearance of the type. As a 
rule, capitals are not expedient in advertising, except for occasional dis- 
play lines, but we reproduce an ad. that shows a clever arrangement of 
them, making a very attractive design without detracting from the 
display. 

D. J. DuBruitie, Albany, Oregon.— Type ornaments should only be 
used as a foil for the type display. Their use on the ice heading is 
wrong, because they overpower the display word placed between. If it 
were a two-color printing, and the ornaments were in a lighter tint, the 
error would be corrected, but in black they are too obvious. The rest 
of the specimens are neat, “‘ The Senate” cover being very attractive. 

Tue twentieth anniversary number of the National Coopers’ Journal 
is a notable typographic production. Much suggestive and interesting 
type display is shown among.the advertisements, although in certain 
instances a lavish use of type borders and rule paneling, which in some 
cases very nearly becomes a conglomeration, detracts very much from the 
type display. Any borders which show the joints should not be used. 

THE GarDNER Press, Atlantic, Iowa.— The January blotter is the 
most attractive, chiefly on account of its simplicity, both in writing and 
display. There is a great tendency in blotter advertising to offer many 
ideas, sometimes irrelevant, that fail to bring results on account of con- 
fliction. One pertinent, suggestive thought is enough, particularly for a 
monthly blotter. All the work is tasteful and shows a feeling for type 
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fitness. The cover-pages are pleasing, but when title consists of three 
lines they should be clustered, and more distinction given the various 
parts of the page by space contrast. 

H. B. Tysett, Britton, South Dakota.— The blotters are very attract- 
ive advertising, but the tendency to ornate typography in connection with 
illustrations should be restrained. The picture is the display and the 
type should be carefully subordinated — its association with the picture 
serving for explanation only. Omit the small rule panels and depend 
alone on legible type display and white space for effective arrangement. 

JoserpH W. Cueyney, Washington, D. C.— The heading is an inter- 
esting variation of the panel style, but the side ornaments could have 
been omitted, allowing more space for the main lines and simplifying 
the design. The front page of the folder is rather bare by reason of the 
two empty panels and an ornament of some kind could be inserted 
advantageously to balance the lines placed at the extreme top of the 
page. 

Russet Tuompson, Boulder, Colorado.— The variety and clever 
arrangement of the show cards makes a very attractive exhibit of a class 
of display that ordinarily does not receive any attention beyond the 
requirement of mere readability. This attention to the decorative possi- 
bilities of color, type and ornament has produced some very pleasing 
designs that fully justify, as advertisements, the extra care and thought 
given them. 

ILLUSTRATION, design and arrangement combine in the making of an 
attractive folder-booklet that briefly describes the products of the West- 
inghouse Companies and kindred firms. It was printed by Rogers & Co., 
of Chicago, in their usual good style, the consideration of quality in con- 
nection with quantity being a problem that is successfully solved. It is 
termed ‘‘ Westinghouse Industries’ and intended for distribution at the 
World’s Fair. 

Morcan Scuacks, Pendleton, Oregon.— The heading is a_ well- 
balanced type arrangement, and is in a degree a variant from the con- 
ventional heading. A better decorative use of two colors would improve 
it— in two blues, for instance; a tint for the border and type in dark 
blue. Display in color is not necessary on stationery printing. More 
artistic results can be attained by a consideration of color for its purely 
decorative value. 

T. C. NEAL, Marion, Indiana.— The term “ Printing that pleases ” is 
scarcely commensurate with the typography. The heading is in error 
by the association of two dissenting type-faces and bad spacing. The 
name and address should be in center of large panel and the secondary 
display in the side one, eliminating the ornament. It is not safe to 
bring together two ornamental faces. A plain old-style would harmonize 
with the text-face. 

U. A. McBrive, Warrensburg, Pennsylvania The headings are 
rather loud, both in composition and color. <A proportion of two-thirds 
red is exactly the reverse of good taste. This, together with large type 
sizes and an exuberant border, entirely proper for an advertisement or 
a label, but very much misplaced on a commercial heading, combine in 
the production of a rather dazzling bit of printing. A more subdued 
coler scheme would improve its appearance. 

Tuomas H. Meicuan, Troy, New York.— The display pages on the 
sample color folders could be improved by type contrast. In place of 
using the heavy-face series throughout, part of the matter could be set 
in old-style, which would relieve the heavy appearance of the pages in 
black ink. The title-page of the ‘‘ Combination ” folder is a little bit 
oppressed by the six-point rule border surrounding it. A double one- 
point-face rule would be a better foil for the type. 

Cover-PAGES showing embossed reproductions of two World’s Fair 
statue groups — “ Spirit of the Atlantic ”’ and “* Spirit of the Pacific ’ — 
form an attractive exterior to a Louisiana Purchase Exposition folder 
issued by the Grand Trunk Railway. The interior, in design, treatment 
and mechanical execution, amply sustains the reputation of the makers 
of the brochure for high-grade railway advertising printing — the Mat- 
thews-Northrup Company, of Buffalo, New York. 





Warner PRINTING Company, Des Moines, Iowa.— The small, heavy 
panel on one side rather unbalances the design. If the telephone line 
was put on the left and the name of town and “sold to” set one size 
larger, it would correct this error somewhat. The card is odd and 
catchy, although it is doubtful if the design means anything to one out- 
side of a printing-office. The bill-head color scheme is attractive and 
the design interesting, but in error as noted above. 


REDFIELD BrotHers, New York.— The booklet is very attractive and 
satisfactory from the commercial point of view, but could be improved 
in one or two ways and made to conform to a better artistic standard. 
When type pages are composed of single paragraphs of varying lengths 
it is best to have them line at the top. The half-tones should have been 
printed in one color instead of four, as shown. The cover-design, how- 
ever, is some compensation for the faults mentioned. 


Tue ability to arrest attention, which is the first requisite of all 
advertising printing, is best induced by good taste rather than by odd 
effects. But often the two may be combined without offense. This is 
exemplified by a folder sent out by the Challenge Machinery Company 
containing an invitation for interested summer tourists to visit their fac- 
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tory. It contains two half-tone views of the works and of Grand Haven, 
and a page of text printed on coated paper and mounted on black cover- 
stock, making a three-leaf folder. The presswork was done on Chal- 
lenge Gordons, and it is a very satisfactory piece of work, both in design 
and execution. 


GREENBERG & StuteEs, Spokane, Washington.— The adoption and use 
of some suitable type design on all stationery and its continued use 
until it becomes recognized, thus giving it the value of a trade-mark, is 
better advertising than the continual changing of designs on the office 
Select: some standard type-face and arrange it in an artistic way, 
The small card is 


paper. 
using two colors that harmonize with the paper used. 
suggestive in this respect and could be used as the basis for such a 
design. 

E. H. Aten, South Norwalk, Connecticut.— A marked improvement 
work of present over former times. Some of the later 
The “ Festival’ card is a very clever 
but dignified arrangement of capitals. The shading of a type line with 
another color is not catchy unless there is decided contrast between the 
In the samples shown the red is muddy, which prevents the con- 
a bright, scarlet red or persian 


is shown in 
pieces are particularly attractive. 


colors. 


trast desired. It should have been 


orange. 
ExampLes of early American printing are interesting on account of 
the opportunity for comparison they afford and for an insight into the 


progress and development of printing. The reproduction shows a title- 
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PREACH’D 
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On the Lord’s-Day, after the Dear 
OF 


Mr. Nathanael cotton, 


late Paftor of the Church of CHRIST there. 
Who Died Fuly 3. 1729. 
In the Thirty-fecond Year of his Age. 





Publifh'd at the Defire of many that 
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By Fobn Cotton, A. M. 


Paftor of the Church of Cnrist in Newton 
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BOSTON, NE. 


Printed for D. Hencuman in Cornhil, 
M, DCC, XXIX, 


TIILLE-PAGbt, OF 1729. 


It displays the mechanical crudities and imper- 
fections that characterized most of the printing of that period. It was 
the dark age of typography, both in England and its colonies. This 
indifference and neglect is ascribed chiefly to the restrictions and imposi- 
tions that were placed on the printers by the Government. Persecution 
and confiscation took away all incentive for improvement and _ had 
brought about a general indifference that is reflected in the slovenly 


page printed in 1729. 
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appearance of the work of that time. The practice and traditions of 
Caxton and other notable early printers were discouraged and forgotten, 
and an indifferent mediocrity obtained in typemaking and printing. This 
is fully evidenced by the reproduction, in which misfit and carelessly 
designed type-faces are surrounded by a.border that probably was cut 
into shape with a knife. But it was the darkness before the dawn, how- 
ever. Within a few years Caslon had designed his incomparable old- 
style face that has endured to this day, and a constant appreciation and 
increasing good taste and improved mechanical execution can be observed 
that has culminated’ in the artistic and mechanically perfect bookwork 
of to-day. We are indebted to Mr. Alvin M. Hendee, of Sumner, Iowa, 
for the copy of this reproduction. 

An exhibit of the Century Expanded type, made by the American 
form of a séven-column, four-page 
Apart from the showing of 


Typefounders Company, is in the 
paper set throughout in that desirable face. 
a handsome and useful type-face, it is a valuable object lesson in the 
cause of uniformity. The adherence to one face, both for body-type and 
ad. display, makes a most agreeable showing, and the possibility of artistic 
appearance that such a plan would give over the usual conglomerate dis- 
play now in use. 


Innes & Sons, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— The object of all book- 
let advertising is to explain or make clear the desirable features of the 
articles advertised. Type and half-tone illustrations are the mediums, 
and much depends on their selection and quality whether satisfactory 
results are obtained. The ‘“ Brill’’ booklet possesses the admirable 
features of legible type selection and competent illustration, which, com- 
bined with good paper and judicious decorative color selection, presents 
its message in a most satisfactory manner. 


Epcar J. Wicker, Richmond, Virginia.— The advertising pages are 
Both type selection and good arrangement have con- 
tributed to this desirable result. There are some whose arrangement is 
faulty, a result partly due to excessive matter. Even when several things 
apparently require display, it is best to reduce the ad. to the lowest terms 
o: display and emphasize one thing only, particularly when the ad. is 
small and is in competition with surrounding ads. The light-face rule is 
not strong enough to make an efficient border. 


very attractive. 





THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN. 


The School Arts Book, a monthly publication for teachers, 
contained in its September number the following review of 
“The Principles of Design,” by Ernest A. Batchelder, recently 
published by The Inland Printer Company: 

“Probably no other book of recent publication is at once 
so attractive to the eye, so full of meaning to the reader, and 
so rich in helpful suggestion to one who is willing to work. 
If any one will do what Mr. Batchelder has here so clearly 
described and illustrated, he will know what constitutes good 
design and rejoice in a keener eye, a more skilful hand and a 
more discriminating taste. The volume is well printed. 
Among its 117 illustrations not one is useless or common- 
place. The book is invaluable, for it is the first attempt 
to put into print the teaching of Dr. Denman W. Ross, of 
Harvard University, the most widely influential teacher of 
design in America. Mr. Batchelder was associated with 
Doctor Ross as instructor in the Harvard Summer Schoal 
of Design in 1901. Teachers will find the author’s original 
illustrations fresh and fruitful in suggestion. Take, for 
example, the rooster, plate 94, or the rabbit, plate 92. In Mr. 
Batchelder’s case a native and potent artistic temperament 
insures the embodiment of his ‘principles’ in pleasing form.” 





PURE READING MATTER. 


A Wisconsin newspaper contains this local item: “ Miss 
Jennie Jones and Rob Henry were married at the Jones man- 
sion last night. The bride is a daughter of our constable 
Jones, who made a good officer, and undoubtedly will be 
reélected in the spring. He offers a fine horse for sale in 
another column. The groom runs a grocery stone on Main 
street, and is a good patron of our ad. columns, and has got a 
new line of bargains this week. All summer he has paid 2 
cents more for butter than any other store in town. The 
happy couple left on the ro o’clock train for Milwaukee to 
visit the bride’s uncle, who is reported to have lots of money 
and Bright’s disease. Rob certainly has an eye for business.” 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF A, B, C. 


OW did men first come to invent their A, B, C? 
EH] Whence did the familiar letters arise? In half a cen- 
tury —between the edition of the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica ” of 1853 and the new (not the old) volumes of the 
Times edition — three sets of answers have been given. The 
third time is lucky! In 1853 the writer in the “ Encyclopedia ” 
on the alphabet kindly offered us a choice of three theories. 
1. Adam invented letters. 2. Letters have existed from. all 
eternity. 3. They came by divine revelation — to somebody 
unnamed. This lacks common sense! 

Next, if you look up “alphabet” in the old volume of the 
Times edition (1875), you will find something more: sensible, 
but almost wholly erroneous. The letters, we learn, came thus: 
First, savages design pictures representing a series of events, 
and draw them in skeleton outlines, like “ Tommy Traddles,” in 
“David Copperfield.” To take a red Indian example, you 
scratch twenty-three erect strokes on a bit of birch bark: that 
means twenty-three braves. Then you draw a bottle-nosed 
face, with short hair sticking up all round it, head, cheeks and 
chin. That is the Below it you put ten horizontal 
strokes; this means that the twenty-three warriors were for 
ten suns, or days, on the war-path. You next sketch three 
rude ground plans of forts; this means that three English 
forts were attacked. You put in ten isosceles triangles 
reversed, with their limbs produced from the apex. This 
means ten men lost to his Britannic Majesty’s forces. On 
the bases of four of the ten triangles are dots. This means 
that four of the ten English soldiers have kept their heads on, 
and are living prisoners. You now draw a tortoise in one cor- 
ner; this may be the signature of the writer, a man of the 
totem; or it may symbolize land, and mean “all 


sun. 


tortoise 
right.” 
This process is pure “ picture writing.” 
You can understand it without knowing the Choctaw lan- 


guage. 

The next step is to draw real objects with a symbolical 
meaning: a picture of a pipe stands for peace, of a bird on 
the wing for “hurry up,” of a fire for a family. A tract printed 
for the conversion of the Mikmak Indians needed 5,701 of 
these characters, and the results perhaps did not justify the 
outlay. 

The next step toward the alphabet is to draw pictures which 
represent the sounds of words. To make “buoyant” (sounds 
boyant) you design a skeleton figure of a boy, and another of 
an elderly lady, his aunt. There was a Mexican king called 
Itzcoatl, from its (a knife) and coatl (a serpent). His name 
was written with pictures of several knives on the back of a 
snake. 

By these steps we reach ancient Egyptian hieroglyphs. 
The Egyptian word for an owl was mulak. First an owl was 
represented, cut on stone, an unmistakable owl. Next, the 
owl picture stood for the syllable, or sound, mu, the first 
syllable of mulak. Next, the owl picture means only M. Then 
the Egyptians took not only to cutting inscriptions on stone, 
but also to writing on paper made of papyrus. The scribe 
scamped his owl, and produced a skeleton picture rather like 
a goose with a broken neck, looking over its shoulder. A yet 
more rapid style of writing, in very thick ink, called the 
“hieratic” style, reduced this figure of a ramshackle goose to 
a dissipated 5 or a b of undecided character. 

Now the theory of the origin of our alphabet, in the old 
volumes of the Times’ “ Encyclopedia Britannica” (1875) is 
that the Pheenicians, say, about 1500 to 1200 B. C., borrowed 
their letters (which are certainly the origin of our modern 
A, B, C, as we now use them) from these hieratic Egyptian 


scribbles, which again descend, as we saw, from Egyptian pic- 


tures of owls and other animals and things. 
This theory, worked out by the Vicomte de Rougé, in 1859. 
was not published till 1873, because his manuscript had been 
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lost; luckily a rough draft was discovered afier his death. 
The theory is, we must remember, that men first made a pic- 
ture, say, of an owl, then the picture came to represent the 
first syllable (mu) of mulak (an owl), then the picture stood 
for the first letter only (M) of mulak, then the picture, written 
in pen or brush and ink, degenerated into a scrawl, then the 
Pheenicians adopted the scrawl, and circulated it in commerce 
as part of an alphabet. Then the Greeks borrowed it and 
made it M. Finally the Romans borrowed it from the Greeks, 
and our ancestors from the Romans. And so on with the 
other letters. 

B was an Egyptian crane, Z was a duck, L was a lion 
couchant, R was a human mouth, and so forth, and so forth. 

This theory, which is stated here from Mr. Isaac Taylor’s 
book, “ The Alphabet” (1883), is de Rougé’s theory, and the 
theory of the old first volume of the Times’ “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” Prof. Max Miiller and many other learned peo- 
ple accepted it, and it ran for about twenty years, more or less. 
But Lagarde, a great scholar, made objections. I need only 
mention one —the Pheenician letters, as a rule, were not in 
the least like the hieratic scribbles, not to mention that the 
hieratic scribbles were not in the least like the picture of the 
owls and cranes and ducks from which, according to the 
theory, they were derived. To the ordinary mind that one 
objection is very strong. For example, we are led to believe 
that A was, first, a picture of an eagle (hieroglyph), then 
became like a snake erecting its crest (hieratic), and then two 
strokes meeting in an angle, with a third stroke across them 
(like our A if you laid it down on its left side), and that 
was the Pheenician letter aleph, which means “an ox.” Set 
on its legs again, it became the Greek Alpha, our A. The 
Pheenician letter, aleph, an ox, in fact, is rudely like an ox’s 
head, with horns. The original hieroglyph, the eagle (a ser- 
pent in hieratic), is diablement changé en route when it 
becomes an ox’s head, horns and all. The hieratic form is 
infinitely more like an ox’s tail! A human mouth (hiero- 
glyph) is not like a serpent biting its own stomach (hieratic), 
“an inundated garden” (hieroglyph) like a horned 
serpent (hieratic), while that is unlike a small written w 
(Pheenician), which, stuck up erect, is the Greek y, our S. 
A bowl (hieroglyph) does not resemble a tomahawk (hier- 
atic), nor is that like a three-pronged fork ( Phoenician), our K. 

For these eminently commonplace reasons, which at once 
occur to the human mind, de Rougé’s theory looks “too thin.” 
This it does even while we remember that the hieratic char- 
acters in Egypt were written with thick black ink on a kind of 
paper, while the Phcenician letters were chipped on stone, 
with a natural preference for straight lines, which would cause 
them to lose likeness to the curved hieratic. It was on stone 
that the Egyptians chipped their hieroglyphs, yet these pictures 
are full of curves. However, there is another argument 
against the theory that the Phcenician letters were borrowed 
from the Egyptian hieratic. Not only are they quite unlike 
hieratic characters, but characters very like the Pheenician 
letters, and still more like our own, were common in Egypt 
and southern Europe from France to Egypt, long before there 
was any hieratic writing-at all, or even any hieroglyphs. 
Nobody knows how many tens of thousands of years have 
passed since skin-clad men, armed with huge, sharpened, 
chipped flints, hunted the reindeer and the mammoth in 
France and England. These men, especially in France, were 
admirable artists; their sculptures, etched sketches and paint- 
ings of mammoths, reindeer, horses, kine, pike and trout 
They are clearly designed with the 
Now, on decorated bones and 


nor is 


are simply astonishing. 
eye of the artist on the object. 
reindeer horns left by these people, far more ancient than the 
Egyptians, we find a few alphabetic characters, such as the 
Greek U and an old Greek character like an arrow with a 
barbed head, and the letter A, and other recognizable letters, 
such as E, I, on painted pebbles of this race. Why they made 
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these designs, which look like real letters, is not known; per- 
haps they were owners’ or artists’ marks: they are not mere 
ornament. 

Next, on Egyptian pottery perhaps of 6000 B. C., Prof. 
Flinders Petrie has found all the letters of the Greek alphabet 
at large, thousands of years before the Phcenicians ever wrote 
a line. Many of these letters are more like our own than they 
are like the Pheenician or Greek, but the most common is what 
I have called the three-pronged fork, with the prongs very 
wide apart, the Greek psi ( y¥'). Taking them at random, we 
find our B, the Greek form of P, our E, F, O, I, H, V, the 
Greek L (V reversed), the Greek 4 (phi) A, the Greek G, 
the Greek Z, T, the Greek D X, in a line the Greek for A L T: 
M Y with a sign exactly like a ball going over the bails of 
four stumps; a wicket with the central stump bowled down 
(leaving the bails out!) ; N, the Roman thirteen (XIII), our 
I D, and so on, with many other characters not found in real 
alphabets. 

This is not nearly all. In 1873 Doctor Schliemann found 
several of the signs engraved on clay “whorls” on the site 
of Troy, but of an age long before the Phoenicians were busy. 
Then Mr. Arthur Evans noticed many signs like writing on 
very ancient seals of the Greek islands, and he concluded that 
there was writing before the Pheenicians invented our alpha- 
bet. He discovered many more such seals in Crete, and, at 
last, dug up whole libraries of clay tablets, with writing in 
lines, “linear writing,” all very much older than Pheenician 
trade. He also found most of the Greek letters engraved on 
bone fishes, perhaps counters in a game, one letter on each fish. 
We do not know what the very early Egyptian meant by the 
characters so like our own letters. We do not know what 
the Clydesdale people meant by several of the same characters 
on their slate amulets. I ought to say that the gentlemen 
who found them (Mr. W. A. Donnelly and Mr. John Bruce), 
never said anything about these characters, nor did those who 
called the things forgeries. I only happened in December, 
1903, to notice the Egyptian resemblances. Mr. 
Evans’ Cretan finds certainly were covered with real writing, 
long before the Pheenician “invention” of the alphabet. On 
a Cretan seal of perhaps 2500 B. C. he found two characters. 
In Greek they would read (in our letters) U over P and the 
over P come on a slate amulet discovered in the 
Clyde! This must probably be a mere chance coincidence, 
but it is odd. In some of Mr. Evans’ seals you see rude skele- 
ton pictures turning into letters, but one bears the monogram 
K M and the other the monogram W PP, if read as our own 
letters; also there is M D in a monogram. On one broken 
stone table Mr. Evans found that, out of four characters 
three tallied with old Greek forms, though a thousand years 
earlier than the oldest known Pheenician (or, rather, Semitic) 
inscriptions. Three also appear in Libya, on the southern side 
of the Mediterranean. 

What is perhaps still less expected, the greater part of the 
alphabet turns up in regular inscriptions from stones above 
tombs, in Spain and Portugal, the X being the same as the 
red Indian figure that represents a man with his head off. 
These tombs are prehistoric, and earlier than Phoenician trade 
Nobody doubts that these Spanish and Portuguese 
They 


However, 


same U 


in Spain. 
letterings on tombs —epitaphs, in short —are genuine. 
are written between horizontal incised lines, as children are 
taught to write on ruled paper. 

Next, similar characters, thirty-four in all, were found on 
various small tablets of stone, under a dolmen, or artificial 
chamber of gigantic unhewn slabs of rock, in Portugal, in 
1895. The A lies on his left side, like the Phcenician Aleph. 
The Greek U, K, L, M, N, H, Ps., D, I, E, and other char- 
acters, can be recognized by a child. Now these dolmens were 
raised by people who have left no metal implements, only 
knives of hard stone and axes of the same, with minute frag- 


ments of the rudest pottery. It should follow that alphabetic 
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characters (whatever their meaning may have been) were wel! 
known to people in Portugal thousands of years before the 
Pheenician sailed to the pillars of Hercules, and 


’ 


“Sly traffickers, the dark Iberians came.’ 

But the alphabetic marks were found with a cartload of 
little stone female idols, stones marked with small, round 
cups, stones scratched with grotesque figures of beasts, stones 
rudely shaped like queer animals, and others with grotesque 
human faces. 

Thus we can not say that these very ancient Portuguese 
letters are genuine, though the late Don da Veiga believed 
that letters were of this vast antiquity in Portugal, and he was 
the highest Portuguese authority. The objection that “ early 
Portuguese did not write Greek” was made by somebody who 
did not know that signs resembling old Greek letters are “all 
over the place.” They occur on the pots of an ancient people 
in Panama, and in the tattoo marks of natives of New Guinea, 
as well as in Europe and Egypt. 

The conclusion arrived at by Mr. Taylor, in 1883, that all 
alphabets descend from the Egyptian pictured hieroglyphs, 
through the Phoenicians, is therefore abandoned, or reckoned 
less probable, in the new volumes of the Times’ “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,’ under the head “ Writing.’ As Prof. 
Flinders Petrie says, “The so-called Phoenician letters were 
familiar Jong before the rise of Pheenician influence.” The 
Pheenicians only selected and adapted, as numerals, about half 
of the older signs, the others vanished, except in Asia Minor, 
Spain and Portugal. There is not one early Greek alphabet, 
but many, “so diverse that each has to be learned separately.” 
“Each tribe had its own signs for certain sounds, varying a 
good deal, yet each had to follow the same numerical sys- 
tem”; that is, had to use the same sign for numerals (1, 2, 3, 
4,.5, etc.) as the Phcenicians used in commerce. “ The history 
of the alphabet is as old as civilization.” To-day we write (at 
least in U, T, E, I, A) letters which the reindeer and mammoth 
hunters of France used for some purpose of their own, a 
countless number of thousands of years ago. Were these 
signs in origin degenerate skeleton pictures of things? [ 
doubt it! The reason of my doubt is that Melanesians in New 
Guinea, and prehistoric Chiriquis in Panama, and prehistoric 
Egyptians before the Pharaohs arose, and dwellers in Spain 
and Portugal, and men in France when mammoths roamed 
there, were not very likely, if they began by drawing animals, 
to simplify the designs into the same alphabetic looking forms 
all round the globe—New York Independent. 





FOR GASOLINE USERS. 

A gasoline fire is best extinguished with flour, sand or earth 
in the order named; water should not be used. If the gaso- 
line be confined in small space, ammonia will smother it. Some 
users of gasoline find it well to hang a bottle containing about 
a gallon of ammonia from the top of the tank or room con- 
taining the gasoline, by a string or fusible link, so that if the 
gasoline takes fire the bottle will fall and be broken, releasing 
the ammonia and promptly putting out the burning gasoline.— 
Power and Transmission. 





A LONG DEVIE. 
Flemish has enriched its vocabulary by a new word for 
It comes from “snel,” rapid; “ paardeloos,” 
horseless; “zoondeerspoorweg,” without rails;  “ pitrool- 
rijtung,”’ driven by petroleum. How would you like to be-hit 
by a “snellpaardelooszoondeerspoorwegpitroolrijtung? ”—San 
Francisco Call. 


automobile. 





THE BEAUTY EDITOR’S RESPONSE. 
A Chicago girl wrote the beauty department of a local 
paper and asked: “ What is good for big feet?” Promptly the 
reply appeared, “ Big shoes.”— Houston Post. 
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) Our Question Box | 
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This department is designed to furnish information, when 

available, to inquirers on subjects not properly coming within 

the scope of the various technical departments of this maga- 

zine. The publication of these queries will undoubtedly lead 
to a closer understanding of conditions in the trade. 




















Robert Strain, Winnipeg, Canada: By what process the enclosed 


postal card was done and the name of those who do this work. 

Photogravure process; can be done by J. F. McCarty, 
110 South Eighth street, Brooklyn, New York; G. D. Hender- 
son & Co., 398 East Fifty-fifth street, Chicago, Illinois, and 
many other process-engraving houses. 


Moch Brothers, Pueblo, Colorado: The name of a dry-goods direc- 


tory and where it can be obtained. 

“Cole’s Dry Goods Encyclopedia,” price $2.50. For sale 
by The Inland Printer Company. 
The ‘name of 
mentioned in 


Nicholson File Company, Providence, Rhode Island: 
the publisher of the book, ‘‘ Modern Machine Shop Tools,’ 
the August, 1903, INLAND PRINTER. 

Norman W. Henley & Co., 132 Nassau street, New York 
city, are the publishers, and W. H. Dervoort, the author. 


. F. Holtzmann, Portland, Oregon: The name of a paper or maga- 
Pp 


zine devoted to sign painting and show-card writing. 

The Trade Press List, 50 Central street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, can supply the name of the periodical, if such a one is 
published. 

R. T. J., Canton, Illinois: 
matrices. 

The Linotype Matrice Renewing Company, 96 Fulton street, 
New York, builds up broken-down matrices by electro-deposi- 
tion of copper. 


The address of some firm that builds up 


T. Fraser Pickett, Hastings, New Zealand: The name of a book of 
advertisements for retail business, containing advertisements of ready- 
made clothing, hats and boots. 

Ad-Sense, 204 Dearborn street, Chicago, Illinois; White’s 
Class Advertising, Caxton building, Chicago, and Profitable 
Advertising, Boston, Massachusetts, are monthly publications 
containing suggestive advertisements for retail business. 

R. T. J., Canton, Illinois: The address of some firm that handles 
Linotype supplies other than the Mergenthaler people. 

The Ott. Mergenthaler Company, Baltimore, Maryland, and 
the Sutherland-Seaward Supply Company, Chicago, Hlinois, 
deal in Linotype supplies. 

La Chromographie Francaise, Paris, France: The name of the manu- 
facturers of the rapid-drying ink mentioned on page 705 of the August, 
1904, issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Typochroma Works, Stockholm, Sweden. 
known as “ Special Colors.” 


These inks are 


Chris N. Krogstad, Menominee, Wisconsin: How much would a 
small press, with which I cold print colored post-cards, cost? 

Chandler & Price pilot lever presses, 614 by Io inches, inside 
chase measurement, can be bought for $35; with ink fountain, 
$45. 

A. S. Johnson, Chehalis, Washington: 
in lithographic supplies. 

Ault & Wiborg Co., or Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Com- 
pany, both having offices in Chicago, New York, London and 
other cities; also Robert Mayer & Co., 226 Fourth avenue, 
New York city, with branches in Chicago and San Francisco. 


The address of firms dealing 


John Haddon & Co., London: The name and address of the manu- 
facturers of Hamel’s self-locking quoin, once advertised in your journal. 


Reebe & Hamel, 5935 Wentworth avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 
are the manufacturers. Sold by American Type Founders 
Company. 
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W. B., Logansport, Indiana: Can you give me the title of a book 
on papermaking — one that will treat of the manufacture of all grades 
of paper used for printing and which, after a careful study, will enable 
a person to detect loaded or adulterated paper? I have ‘“ The Story of 
Papermaking,”’ issued by the J. W. Butler Paper Company, but that does 
not cover the ground enough. I want something that will tell me how 
to know the different kinds of adulteration, such as clay, wood fiber, 


ete., and their effect. upon inks. 
treats the subject in the 
For sale by The Inland 


The “Art of Papermaking” 
manner desired, and costs $1.50. 
Printer Company. 


Is this layout correct for a straight 
Can it be laid so that pages 4 


B. Ross, New Albany, Indiana: 
thirty-two-page form, work and turn? 
and 5 can lay head to head? 
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The layout is correct as given; pages 4 and 5 can not be 
laid head to head. This can be done, however, if laid in two 
long sixteens, and inserted, as in the following diagram: 
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The address 
‘ artificial slate paper ’’ — that 


The Economy Advertising Company, Iowa City, Iowa: 


of a manufacturer or wholesale dealer in ‘ 
sort of paper which can be written on with chalk or pencil and then 
Dark brown, black or blue varieties are wanted. The writer 
adds: ‘“ Will you not advise specialists in stationery and other things to 
advertise in your journal. We want to get up a lot of eraser tablets and 
can not find a man who has the goods to sell.” 


The New York Silicate Book Slate Company, Vesey and 
Church streets, New York city, can furnish this material. 


erased. 


J. A. B., New York city: 
is used for engraved stationery? 


How is steel-plate engraving done, such as 
Do the letters stand out on the plate 
the same as ordinary type, or are they cut in and reversed? If the latter 
is the case, how is the impression made? Please describe the process, at 
least briefly. 

Steel plate engraving is done by cutting the letters reversed 
into a flat plate of metal. It is an important matter to get the 
letters of a uniform depth. The plate is passed over to the 
printer, who puts ink on it with the aid of a roller, filling up 
the incised lines, and then wipes off the plate, leaving no ink 
except that which is in the lines. A card or paper is then 
placed on the plate and subjected to pressure sufficient to 
cause it to print. If you will examine a specimen of plate 
work, you will note that the letters appear to be embossed. 

R. T. J., Canton, Illinois: Where can I buy No. Can 
Where can the different sizes of Stubbs’ wire be bought? 

Emery can be bought from most hardware dealers, as can 
also Stubbs’ wire, but both are sold by the Chicago agency for 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. In cities where branches 
of the American Steel and Wire Company are found, six-foot 
rods of various sizes can be bought, and answer in many cases 
the purpose of Stubbs’ steel wire. 


120 emery? 
not get it here. 


The Lawyers’ Codperative Publishing Company, Rochester, New York: 
In our buying of book paper a question has come up regarding the rela- 
tive durability and desirability of different kinds of paper. As I under- 
stand, three kinds of rag stock are used in the manufacture of so-called 


rag paper, namely: (1) clean new cotton or linen rags, (2) miscellane- 


ous linen or cotton junk rags, and (3) printed or scrap-rag paper worked 
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over. On the other hand, often a good-looking paper is made wholly 
frcm spruce and poplar wood pulp, perhaps better looking at first than 
that composed largely of rag stock of one of the above grades. Our 
work calls for a standard paper, one in which different lots will always 
be reasonably uniform in color and quality, be of durable color, not 
become brittle or turn yellow by age and exposure to light and air. In 
your experience, is there or can any pulp paper be made equal to any 
rag paper as regards these qualities, or is it true that a paper using as 
high as fifty per cent of any one of the above kinds of rag stock and 
assuming good workmanship should be superior to any pulp paper? This 
inquiry, I might add, relates to grades of stock varying in price between 
4 and 6 cents, and I enclose samples of’ three stocks over which the 
question arose. One is pure pulp stock, one is fifty per cent rag stock 
and the other something less rag. The books in which these papers are 
used would naturally be in use for from fifteen to twenty-five years, 
perhaps longer. We look to your paper as authority on such matters and 
would value your opinion. 

All wood-pulp paper will fade in strength and color in 
time, and even a paper made of all new rags will fade more 
or less in color, but will keep its strength. The nearer a 
paper is made of all new rags, the nearer it is to perfection, 
whether the rags be cotton or linen. Any modification of this 
lowers the standard of the paper to the extent that wood 
pulp or used rags are put in it. Paper made of old papers, 
which were made of all rag, will also fade in color, but not 
to the extent that wood pulp will. 

Arthur M. Pingrie, San Francisco, California: The address of any 
litho engraver to the trade who sells transfer impressions of stock engrav- 
ings. Fail to see any ad. of a litho engraver in your journal. 

The Meyercord Company, Chamber of Commerce building, 
Chicago, is the largest manufacturer of decalcomania and 
litho transfers in this country. 

Otto Wollermann, Berlin-Steglitz, Germany: I am anxious to get 
quotations for American-made automatic machines for making circular 
sealing stamps (embossed, die-cut and printed). A dealer here has an 
order for five such machines, and German manufacture does not suit his 
customer. I also have an inquiry for American ‘* Tonpic.” 

Delivouk & George, 137 South Clinton street, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, make automatic machines for dieing out and printing at 
one operation. The query regarding “* Tonpic” we are unable 
to answer. 

E. L. F., Moline, Illinois: A brand of ozokerite for molding in, and 
how to mix it; also if it is superior to beeswax. 

L. A. Lalamon & Bro., 216 Pearl street, New York city, 
sell a brand of ozokerite which may be used without mixing 
with other ingredients. It is superior to beeswax. 

Leslie D. Penney, Mexico, Missouri: The names and addresses of 
manufacturers of all the different ink reducers that are now upon the 
market. 

Inkoleum, Electric Manufacturing Company, St. Paul, 
Minnesota; Acme, Acme Compound Company, Elkhart, Indi- 
ana; Reducol, Indiana Chemical Company, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, are a few. A complete list can perhaps be had by address- 
ing Boyd City Dispatch, New York city, which firm makes a 
specialty of preparing mailing lists of all kinds. 

A. S. G., New York city: I have heard somewhere of a preparation 
which, when applied to windows or glass roofs, prevents heat of sun 
penetrating inside of buildings. What is the name and who manufac- 
tures it? 

Asol, manufactured by M. Detourbe, 7 Rue St. Severin, 
Paris, France. 

Alfred Allen Watts Company, 22 Thames street, New York: We beg 
to ask for some information in reference to the best method of taking 
stock in a printing-office, with a view of determining the financial standing 
of the concern at the end of the business year. Our idea in asking this 
is to get the views of some printers who may have experienced some 
difficulty in finding out just how much type they had on hand in good 
condition. 

One method is to have the foreman or some other person 
familiar with the wear the various faces of type have had take 
an inventory, weigh up and estimate the value of each font 
yearly. The usual method, however, is to discount the value 
of type on hand at the rate of at least twelve per cent yearly, 
deducting this amount from the reduced valuation at each 


inventory. 
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A COMPLETE printing plant has been ordered by. the Panama 
Canal Commission for its use, and will be sent to the isthmus 
without delay. 

Tue Federal Press, New York city, general printers, has 
removed from 409 Pearl street to larger quarters at 332 
Seventh avenue, where the capacity of the plant has been 
doubled. 


NOT 


cee 





Tue Richardson Book and Stationery Company, 119 South 
Adams street, Peoria, [llinois, will retire from the book busi- 
ness. A complete printing and engraving plant will be 
installed. 

Tue firm of Webster & Sovereign, publishers of the Wyan- 
dotte ( Mich.) Daily Record, has been disscived, J. A. Webster 
having acquired My. Sovereign’s interest in the business. The 
publication of the paper will be continued as before. 

Tue Oswego Machine Works, Oswego, New York, is not 
making an exhibit of cutting machines at the St. Louis Expo- 
sition. The statement in the last issue that it was exhibiting 
in the Liberal Arts Palace was incorrect. 

The Journalist and Newspaper Proprietor, London, Eng- 
land, after an eighteen months’ existence, and published vari- 
ously as a weekly, fortnightly and monthly under successive 
editors and by various proprietors, has ceased publication 
owing to non-support. 

A ForTY-FooT addition is being made to the Eagle Press 
building, Traverse City, Michigan, and a job department will 
be added to the Daily Eagle plant as soon as the building is 
completed. A  two-revolution Campbell press has been 
installed in the newsroom. 

GREVE SHOW-PRINT Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, sends 
out a catalogue 6f attractive lines of calendars for 1905. This 
is something that every printer will file away for future use of 
himself and customers, and the Greve Show-print Company 
will, no doubt, prosper accordingly. 

E. J. AppLeron, advertising manager for Rheinstrom 
Brothers, of the Eagle Liqueur Distilleries, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
submits the first number of ‘* The Eagle Book,” a neat booklet 
of interesting miscellany advertising the product of the dis- 
tilleries, which will be published monthly hereafter. The 
booklet is very acceptably gotten up, and is very well printed 
by the Ebbert & Richardson Company. 

THE business of the firm of George H. Buchanan & Co., 
418-420 Sansom street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has 
been incorporated under the title of George H. Buchanan 
Company. There will be no change either in the policy of 
the management or the business. The officers of the com- 
pany are: George H. Buchanan, president; M. Buchanan, 
vice-president; Charles L. Kinsley, secretary and treasurer. 

Jounson, CASwELt & Co., Chicago, manufacturers of com- 
puters of al! kinds, have designed and placed on the market a 
compositor’s estimator for quickly and accurately determining 
the cost of a given amount of composition. By means of 
disks which can be revolved to register the figures reading 
size of type, length of column in inches and width of page or 
column in inches, the cost per one thousand ems can be read 
at a glance. 

PopuLar interest being centered in politics this year, and 
declarations of principles being in order, Peters & Alger, 
Benton Harbor, Michigan, created interest in the business 
community by a novel folder fastened with a gilt seal and 
labeled “How to Vote.” The text consisted of a clever 




















‘parody on the usual platform of “ principles,” categorically 
listed, and of course turning on the ability of the house to do 
fine printing and more of it. 

E. W. Davis, advertising manager for C. A. Weed & Co., 
clothiers, Buffalo, New York, send a little desk calendar with 
an easel back. The decorative feature is a little Dutch picture 
in flat colors. The calendar in dark gray stock and white ink 
should have gone through the press a second time. Mr. Davis 
shows his good judgment in confining the advertising to the 
back of the calendar, for to be effective this style of advertis- 
ing is of the insidious order and requires a deft touch and 
discriminating judgment for its production. 

Awn exhibition of process engraving will be held in the 
autumn, under the direction of the Board of Education, South 
Kensington, London, S. W., at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. It will include photogravure, photolithography and 
kindred processes of reproduction by means of photography. 
A special section will be devoted to the half-tone color process, 
limited to four printings, but ordinary half-tone prints will 
not be admissible. The exhibition will be confined to works 
specially invited, and foreign works will be included. For 
further particulars, communications should be addressed to 
The Secretary, Exhibition of Process Engraving, Board of 
Education, South Kensington, London. 


Messrs. Lee & SHEPARD have purchased the entire assets 
and good will of the Lothrop Publishing Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts. The Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company has 
been formed to conduct a general publishing business which 
is to comprise all publications of both houses and assume all 
rights belonging to them, also all obligations of Lee & Shep- 
ard and of the business of the Lothrop Publishing Company 
as conducted by its assignees since the time of assignment, 
February 13, 1904. With the aid of increased resources and 
facilities every effort consistent with business prudence will 
be made to have the change prove advantageous. All the 
affairs of the new corporation will be under the direction of 
the treasurer and general manager, Mr. W. F. Gregory, who 
for the past six years has been manager for Lee & Shepard. 


THE printing business heretofore conducted under the name 
of “ The Barta Press, Louis Barta, Proprietor,’ Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, has been incorporated, the name of The Barta Press 
being retained by the corporation. Mr. Barta, as treasurer 
and general manager, continues to be the active head of the 
company. The officers of the new company are: President, 
Howard D. Nash; treasurer and general manager, Louis 
Barta; secretary, Harry A. Wheeler. The directors are: 
Howard D. Nash, Louis Barta, Harry A. Wheeler, Thomas S. 
Spurr, Charles L. Dunton, W. W. Hallock and William H. 
Lyons. With the exception of Mr. Hallock, these men have 
been closely identified with the affairs of The Barta Press for 
years. The Barta Press (incorporated) takes over the entire 
business and plant of the old concern, and will pursue the 
same general policy that was instrumental in building up the 
business from small beginnings to its present extent. 











EXHIBIT OF THE DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY AT THE ST. LOUIS FAIR. 
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This department is exclusively for paid business announce- 
ments of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 
machinery and products recently introduced for the use oJ 








printers and the printing trades. Responsibility for all state- 
ments published hereunder rests upon the advertisers solely. 





Tuose of our readers who are not familiar with the Coy 
press will see a cut of it on page 137. The proprietors of this 
machine promise some interesting announcements in the near 
future. 





RuBBER-STAMP making is a profitable side line that can be 
conducted by any printing-office, large or small. Those con- 
templating the addition of an outfit to their plants should 
investigate the equipment made by the Barton Manufacturing 
Company, 335 Broadway, New York, whose advertisement 
appears on another page of this issue. 





Tue McKinley Perfection distributing rollers have given 
entire satisfaction to printers and lithographers who have tried 
them. The Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Company, New 
York, Philadelphia and Chicago, are the sole selling agents, 
and are placing these rollers on thirty days’ trial. 





Ow1nc to the increasing demand for the specialties manu- 
factured by the Andrews & Pittman Manufacturing Company, 
the company has been compelled to move into more commodi- 
ous quarters. It reports a decided improvement in the sales of 
the Ideal iron grooved blocks and hooks since they have 
advertised in THE INLAND PRINTER, with splendid prospects 
for a heavy fall trade. The company is also making iron-top 
imposing tables, new improved patent quoins, and special work 
of all kinds for assisting printers to develop new ideas that 
may benefit the trade in general. The present quarters at 
286 Greenwich street, New York city, will enable the company 
to do a larger business and deliver orders promptly. 





NOTICE TO ELECTROTYPERS, STEREOTYPERS 
AND PHOTOENGRAVERS. 


The following letter has been received by The Inland 
Printer Company: 


WILLIAMS LLOYD MACHINERY CO., 
369-373 DEARBORN St., CHICAGO. 
Curicaco, Itt., September 15, 1904. 

The plant of Geo. E. Lloyd & Co., of Elkhart and Chicago, of which 
I have been sole manager since the death of Mr. Geo. E. Lloyd, having 
been sold at auction and dispersed, I take pleasure in announcing to my 
friends particularly, and the trade generally, that I have been appointed 
manager and factory superintendent of the Williams Lloyd Machinery 
Co. 

The Williams Lloyd Machinery Co. is now ready to fill orders for the 
complete line of machinery and tools formerly made and catalogued by 
Geo. E. Lloyd & Co., of Chicago. All these machines are built under 
my personal supervision, by experienced machinists formerly in the 
employ of George E. Lloyd & Co. They will continue to be made with 
that regard for strength, accuracy and durability that has made Lloyd 
machinery famous and superior. 

It is a well-known fact that most of the Lloyd machinery was designed 
and developed by myself, and I personally guarantee to the former cus- 
tomers of George E. Lloyd & Co. that the whole line will be kept in the 
front rank. 

The Williams Lloyd Machinery Company solicits your orders for 
Lloyd machinery, repairs, etc. Do not address letters to Geo. E. Lloyd 
& Co., as such letters will not reach us. 

Witirams Lioyp MaAcHINERyY Co., 
Edward C. Williams, Manager. 
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TEACHING PHOTOENGRAVING TO THE 
FILIPINOS. 


~ILIPINO boys, by passing the Civil Service Examination 

| at Manila, are appointed apprentices in the Bureau of 
Public Printing, and are advanced to the next higher 
class every three months. 

Mr. Charles- F. Lanman, formerly of Washington, is in 
charge of the photoengraving division, and is assisted by 
Llomer L. Knight, formerly student under Mr. Anton Wild, of 
Buffalo, and to whom THe INLAND PRINTER is indebted for the 
following interesting description of this division. Mr. Lanman 
recently left for home via Suez Canal and Europe, expect- 
ing to engage in business in Washington. 

‘The Filipinos are rapidly acquiring a knowledge of the 
business,” writes Mr. Knight, “ and the accompanying half-tone 
was made in its entirety by them. The boys are very anxious 
to learn all branches of the art, although some of them are 
better fitted for one particular branch. 

“Andres Batan, the junior photoengraver, is doing very 
fine zine etching, and, even if a little slow, turns out some 
excellent cuts. He also does much of the finishing. Ambrosio 
Pablo, the line and half-tone operator, is learning rapidly, but 
lacks in judgment regarding copy and length of exposure. 
Basilio Vizearra, the line and half-tone printer, is good. He 
does much of the half-tone etching, also zinc and copper rout- 
ing. Joaquin Reyes etches half-tones, finishing, routing, bevel- 
ing and blocking; Justo Geronimo, blocking, beveling and 
Gabriel Labog, proving and blocking, and is learning 
routing and beveling. Pedro Rumbaou washes glass and cleans 
the rooms. The apprentice, Florencio Casas, appointed in the 
place of Alfredo Rosete, monkeyed with the cabinet saw and 
nearly lost the end of one of his fingers. 

* The Bureau is equipped with the latest and best machinery, 


proving; 


and the photoengraving rooms are large and well lighted and 
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pleasantly located. It may not be a very long time before the 
Filipinos wiil be able to do a great amount of the work entirely 
unaided, although it will necessarily be some time before they 
will learn what causes and remedies ‘ oyster shells,’ ‘ streaks,’ 
‘smut,’ ‘scum,’ ‘comets,’ enamel ‘lifting,’ ‘chewed’ cuts, and 
the hundred and one trials to which the photoengraver is sub- 


jected.” 


MODERN SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago, are publishing a line of 
school text-bocks that are certainly high-grade specimens of 
the printer's art. When we compare a geography just received 
from them with those we studied in our own school days, the 
great advance in printing during the past twenty-five years or 
so is forcibly impressed upon us. Then, all the type was set 
by hand, and two-roller, drum-cylinder presses were in general 
use. The maps were printed in colors, to be sure, but, com- 
pared with those in the geography before us, were flat and 
insipid in appearance. Those who still cling to the belief that 
handwork is better than that done by machinery should com- 
pare the new Rand-McNally geography with a_ publication 
devoted to the same subject printed when handwork was the 
rule. The new book is ma¢hine-made throughout. The type, 
that for such work would have been set by hand even ten 
years ago, was cast for the book and set ready for the press 
by the Monotype casting and composing machine; the illus- 
trations, superior to anything possible by hand, were all 
mechanically made by the half-tone process; the printing was 
done on a four-roller, two-revolution press that was fed by 
an automatic sheet-feeding machine, the sheets being more 
perfectly registered than is possible by hand; the printed 
sheets were mechanically fed into a folding machine that, 
besides doing more work in an hour than a hand folder 
does much more accurate work, and 

even does away with the wrinkles 

on the inside folds of a section folded 


will do in a day, 











by hand; the folded sections (or sig- 
natures) were gathered by machinery, 
and then, on another machine, were 
sewn; passing to an automatic book 
trimmer, the sewed books were 
trimmed to exact size wanted and 
were then ready for the cases, which 
meanwhile had been made by another 
ingenious machine, and embossed by 
still another. We are certainly living 
in an age of wonders and the greatest 
wonder of all is that, with the multi- 
plication of labor-saving machinery 
and consequent increase in produc- 


tion, manufactures, and_ especially 
printing, continue to improve in 
quality. 





“Suppose,” said the new funny 
man as he turned in his first batch 
of jokes to the editor, “ suppose I call 
this column ‘ Linotypeisms’ ?” 

“Good idea,” replied the editor, 
glancing down the pages. “ Most of 
this dope reads as if it was machine- 
made.”— Chicago American. 

My subscription expired some lit- 
tle time ago and [ have neglected to 





PHOTOENGRAVING STAFF, GOVERNMENT PRINTING-OFFICE, MANILA, P. I. 


Gabriel Labog, Alfredo Rosete (resigned), Basilio Vizcarra, Joaquin Reyes, Ambrosio Pablo, 
Pedro Rumbaou, Justo Gerénimo, Charles F. Lanman, Homer L. Knight, instructor, 


Andres Batan. 


renew, but find that to miss _ its 
monthly visits is only to excite true 
appreciation of the worth of your 
valuable publication— Don F. Coch- 
rane, Hartford, Michigan. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 








We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, each additional 10 words or less 
25 cents, for the ‘* Situations Wanted’ department; or 80 cents for 20 
words or less, each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of 
the other headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same 
whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the 
order to insure insertion in current number. The insertion 
of ads. received in Chicago later than the 18th of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. 


THE 
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MIRZA-MEM'’N — Published by Henry Olendorf 

Shepard, Chicago, is modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
The delicate imagery of old Omar has been preserved in this modern 
Rubaiyat, and there are new gems that give it high place in the estima- 
tion of competent critics. As a gift-book nothing is more appropriate. 
The binding is superb. The text is artistically set on white plate paper. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF 


The illustrations are half-tones from original paintings, hand-tooled. 
Size of book, 73% by 934. Art vellum cloth, combination white and 
purple or full purple, $1.50; edition de luxe, red or brown india ooze 


leather, $4.00; pocket edition, 3 by 534, 76 pages, bound in blue cloth, 
lettered in gold on front and _ back, complete in every way except the 
illustrations, with full explanatory notes and exhaustive index, 50 cents. 


INL AND PRINTE R COMPANY. 








BOOKS. 





COST OF PRINTING— By F. W. Baltes. Presents a_ systeni of 

_accounting which has been in successful operation for many years, 
is suitable for large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against 
errors, omissions or losses. Its use makes it absolutely certain that no 
work can pass through the office without being charged, and its actual 
cost in all details shown. 74 pages, 634 by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE 


INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, 

ing and illustrating in ¢ snnection with typography. 
plete instructions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, 
for the beginner as well as the more advanced student, by Ernest 
Knaufft, editor - the Art Student, and director of the Chautauqua 
Society of Fine Arts. 240 pages, cloth, $2.00 postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. 


ELECTROTY PING, a practical treatise on the art of electrotyping by 

the latest known methods, containing the historical review of the 
subject, full description of the tools and machinery required, and com- 
plete instructions for operating an electrotyping plant, by C. S. Par- 
tridge, editor ‘* Electrotyping and Stereotyping Department”’ of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 150 pages, cloth, $1.50 postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. 


FOR SALE--InLanp Prinrers from July, 1896, to 
each year. HAL MARCHBANKS, Lockport, N. Y. 


FOR SALE — InLanp PRINTERS, 
1903 bound, $28. A. STRAUS, 


IINTS ON IMPOSITION, a handbook for printers, by T. B. Williams. 
_ This book is a thoroughly reliable guide to the imposition of book 
forms, and shows, in addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the 
sheet for each form, with concise instructions raw chapters are 
devoted to ‘“* Making” the margins. 96 pages, by 6 inches, full 
leather, flexible, gold side stamp, $1.00. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY. 


PHOTOENGRAVING, by H. Jenkins, containing practical instructions 
for producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone; with 
chapters on dry-plate development and half-tone colorwork. No pains 
have been spared to make the work of utility, and all generalizing has 
been avoided. No theories are advanced. Profuse examples show the 
varied forms of engraving, the three-color process being very beauti- 
fully illustrated, with progressive proofs. Blue silk cloth, gold embossed. 
Revised edition, $2.00. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRINTERS, by Lee A. Riley. Just what 
its name indicates. Compiled by a practical man, and said to be the 
most practical little book ever offered to the trade. 50 cents. T 
se 
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PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EMBOSSING — Written by BP. J. Lawlor, 

and published under the name ‘ Embossing Made Easy.’ We 
have had this book thoroughly revised and brought u> to date, and 
added a chapter on cylinder-press embossing. Contains instructions for 
embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary job presses, 
for making dies from various materials readily obtained by every 
printer; also for etching dies on zinc. There are cuts of the necessary 
tools, and a diagram oat ay operation of the dies when put on 


the press. 75 cents) THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PRESSWORK— A manual of practice for printing pressmen and press- 





a practical treatise on the art of design- 
Containing com- 








date; $2.50 for 





(inclusive); all except 


1893 to 1903 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


229 St. Clair st., 





















room apprentices, by William J. Kelly. The only complete and 
authentic work on the subject ever published. New and enlarged edi- 
tion, containing much valuable information not in previous editions. Full 


cloth, 140 pages, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


A SNAP — Only newspaper in pretty town in richest irrigated section 

of Colorado; plenty good machinery and type; _ subscription not 
large, but practically pays in advance; estimated yearly cash receipts — 
job work, $1,500; subscription, $700; advertising, over $2,000. Price, 
other terms mutu- 





$4,000; $1,500 cash, balance $50 per month, or any 

ally satisfactory; possession given January 1, 1905; owner has a 

chance to get into larger business. O 634. 

FOR SALE — A complete medium-sized plant doing a high grade of 
special work, in middle West; no better opportunity for printer 


partner with some capital might be taken; 


wanting to get into business; 
for particulars. O 658. 


thoroughly established. Write 
FOR SALE — A strictly first-class and complete printing-plant in an 

Eastern city of 80,000 — 5 cylinders and 7 platen owner 
desires to sell on account of other business which requires his attention; 
no reasonable offer refused. For full particulars, address O 642. 


FOR SALE — strictly 








modern printing-plant located in Washington, 
D. C., including Century cylinder press, 2 Chandler & Price job 
presses, clecttie motor and ‘shafting, paper-cutter, types, cases, stands, 
ete., will be sacrificed; cylinder press can be purchased separately. 
WILLIAM x. ‘CROMWELL. 1003 F street, Washington, D. C. 
FOR SALE — BARGAIN — A _ first-class, 
plant capable of doing $200 of business per month, 
the best towns in Illinois; will sell at a bargain, or trade; 
write G., 116% S. Chestnut st., Kewanee, II. 








well-equipped job-printing 
located in one of 
if interested, 





FOR SALE — Stock in a well-established and prosperous incorporated 

company doing general printing and stationery business, in a beauti- 
ful and healthful Southern city, the. purchase of which will carry with 
it good position as manager; no one but experienced man with the very 
best character and recommendations, and with from $3,000 to $5,000 to 
invest, need answer. O 213. 


JOB OFFICE 





FOR SALE — Eastern Massachusetts county seat of 7,500 

population; established 12 years and paying well; very little compe- 
tition, and good prices are obtained ; this is no experiment nor old run- 
down place, but a profitable, going plant with well-established trade; a 
genuine bargain will be offered a practical printer looking for an open- 
I have good reasons for wishing to sell. C. G. WHEELER, Ded- 





ing; 
ham, Mass. 
SOUTH DAKOTA — All home print, eight-page Republican paper for 


sale in second largest city in State; whole or part interest; good 


business, slight competition, price low. O 679. 


UP-TO-DATE JOB OFFICE in manufacturing city of 30,000, 

gan, must be sold at once on account of death of partner; 
$4,500, did $6,000 in 1903, and can be bought for $2,750 cash; 
business that will stand investigation. O 69. 


$375 DOWN, remainder easy payments, 
last year. O 668. 





in Michi- 
Invoices 
established 





buys Iowa weekly; paid $1,700 








FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


r A BARGAIN, 
4 rollers, in first-class condition; 
bed 261% by 39 to take sheet 25 by 38. 





SURE — Cottrell’s latest improved 2-revolution press, 
good reasons for selling; size of 
If interested, address O 676. 





PROCESS YEAR BOOK — We have but six copies of the 1903 book 
on hand; order at cnce if you wish to secure one; a magnificent 





book, worth many times the .price asked, $2.00. THE INLAND 

PRINTER CO. 

THE PRACTICAL COLORIST, taught by correspondence, aids the 
ambitious, gives knowledge of technic, greater skill, larger income, 


joy in labor; investigate and you will buy. THE SHELDON PRESS, 


Burlington, Vt. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING — _ A full and concise expla- 
nation of the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of 
the printer and his patrons. Contains rules for punctuation and capi- 
talization, style, marking proof, make-up of a book, sizes of books, sizes 
of the untrimmed leaf, number of words in a square inch, diagrams of 
imposition, and much other valuable information not always at hand 
when wanted. 50 cents). THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 








FOR SALE — Addressograph and cabinet in perfect condition, $25 f. ¢ 


b. Chicago. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


FOR SALE CHEAP — One Brown folder, New Monarch style, range 14 
by 20 to 37 by 50, first-class condition; must be sold at once to anes 

room for larger machine. GREELEY PRINTERY OF ST. LOUI 

FOR SALE — Linotype motor, “ Lundell,” for 115 volts direct current, 
one-fourth horse-power, speed 650, as good as new, ready to attach. 

O 321. 

FOR SALE — One Model No. 1 Linotype, all new 2-letter parts, includ- 
ing new universal mold; inspection invited. O 667. 


HALF- 














TONE CUTS FOR SALE — Large assortment of hunting, fish- 
ing, yachting and aon pictures; have been used only once; cost 

15 cents per inch; will sell for 7 cents per inch; for further particulars, 

address TILTON PUBLISHING CO., 63 Kilby st., Boston, Mass. 





Knife Grinder 


THE BLACKHALL MBG. CO., 12 Lock St., Buffalo, N.Y. 





Machines sent on thirty days’ trial to responsible parties. 
Ifinterested, write us. Complete Bindery outfits. 


SIM PLE—AUTOMATIC—GUARANTEED 
Using Emery Wheels Arranged for Wet or Dry Grinding. 
NOTE —Sizes given are for length of knife (not width of cutter). 
Style E — To stand on bench. Dry grinding only. 26-in. $50, 32-in. $55, 38-in. $60. 
Style A — With iron stand. Wet or dry grinding. 26-in. $75, 32-in. $85, 38-in. $90, 
44-in. $100, 54-in. $115, 60-in. $150. With water attachment, $10 extra. 
Style C— Extra heavy. Wet and dry grinding. 54-in. $185, 60-in. $185, 75-in. $205, 
90-in. $225. 
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FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 
TYPE FOR SALE — 4,500 pounds 10-point roman, with quads, but no 
points; 1oo double galleys, brass-lined; all practically good as new. 
STANDARD OIL CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
WANTED — To exchange a full course in piano instruction for print- 
ing. CHICAGO PLANO COLLEGE, 516 Kimball Hall, Chicago. 
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permanent situa- 


WANTED — First-class Monotype keyboard operators; 
tion. Oogs. 





Pressmen. 





WANTED — Platen press foreman, capable of operating to the best 
advantage 10 platen presses, producing high-grade commercial printing. 
675- 








HELP WANTED. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR WORK? File your name with the Inland 

Printer Employment Exchange and it will reach all employers seek- 
ing help in any department. Situations were secured during the past 
month for the following: Job printers, 12; Linotype operators, 7; 
machinist-operators, 10; foremen, 5; superintendents, 2; all-round men, 
8; bookbinders, 5; ruler, 1; salesmen and solicitors, 4; stonemen, 3; 
compositors, 5; photoengraver, 1; pressmen, 8; proofreader, 1; man- 
agers, 2; advertising manager, 1. Registration fee, $1; name remains 
on list until situation is secured; blanks sent on request. Address THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, CHICAGO. 


Artists and Designers. 














ARTIST WANTED — Expert on machinery-and lettering; state salary 
8 


wanted; send samples. O 448. 


COMMERCIAL ARTIST — A man who knows how to draw, who has 

good ideas, and who looks upon business art as a business and not 
as a stop-gap; permanent position in the studios of one of the best com- 
mercial art departments to the man who is willing to grow along the lines 
of the best advertising designing - -to be paid as he grows. Address, 





with full particulars, age, experience, salary to commence and samples 
of work, O 640. 
Ww AN TED — A strictly first-class commercial artist, also a strictly first- 


class artist on mechanical work. STAFFORD ENGRAVING CO., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

WANTED — Artist, a first-class all-round man; 
full particulars in first letter. FREEMAN ENGRAVING CO., 

neapolis, Minn. 

WANTED — Artists, first-class only, for mechanical wash drawing and 
photo retouching; high salaries paid; submit samples of work. THE 
ARTGRAVERS STUDIO, 1135 Broadway, New York, N. 
WANTED First-class commercial SEATTLE 

CO., Seattle, Wash. 





send samples and state 
Min- 








artist. ENGRAVING 





Bookbinders. 


FOREMAN for small blank-bock and general bindery, in Connecticut; 
man capable of estimating and of doing first-class work. O 665 


RULER AND FORWARDER 


East; none but good workmen need apply. 


Compositors. 








— Permanent position; country office in 


O 660. 








tabular work, 9-hour day, $12 scale; at once. THE 


Rutland, Vt. 
Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 


wines TORS, 
JTTLE CO., 








WANTED — Expert non-union electrotyper with $2,000 or more to invest 

in preferred seven per cent stock, to take charge of electrotype depart- 
ment of a large publishing house; will also do commercial electrotyping; 
salary and interest in profits; fine opening for practical and sober man. 
O 641. 





Engravers. 





WANTED — One or two first-class all-round photoengravers who thor- 


oughly understand half-tone and line work, commercial and news- 
paper, operating, etching, machine work and blocking; position per- 
manent; 48 hours per week; state wages. TACOMA ENGRAVING 


CO., Box 44, Tacoma, Wash. 


Lock-ups, Make-ups and Stonemen. 








COMPOSITOR, for stone work, first-class workman; give references and 
experience. O 395. 

LOCK-UP AND STONEMAN — Steady work, good wages to reliable, 
non-union man. O 185 








Miscellaneous. 





A CREDIT SCHOLARSHIP gives you an education on credit; we 
trust you for tuition until course has been fully completed; take a 
in either advertising, illustrating, journalism, proofreading, elec- 


course 
trical engineering, business correspondence; stenography, bookkeeping, 
showeard writing, English branches, and pay when satisfied. Write for 


mentioning subject’ desired. CORRESPONDENCE 


AMERICA, Scranton, Pa. 


Operators and Machinists. 


operator for caight Sie steady 
MICHIE COMPANY, 


credit pee 
INSTITUTE OF 








Ww AN’ r E yr _ _ E: xperienced Linotype 
work, good wages; send references. TH 
Charlottesville, Va. 





Salesmen. 





SALESMAN WANTED — I am looking for man to sell type and further 

develop a live, healthy business; he must be a real business man, pos- 
sessing character, energy, experience and good address, one who has won 
recognition, but who may now be out of proper connection, or looking for 
a genuine opportunity; there must be such a man; his reply, if he sees 
this, will, of course, be framed to convince me w hy he is the individual 
needed. O 195. 


WANTED 





Calendar salesmen; experienced men who can handle the 

best trade; our 1906 line is entirely new and contains the work of the 
best American and foreign artists, all reproduced under the personal 
supervision of one of the best-known and most expert calendar men in 
the country; a line produced at a great expense to sell against any com- 
petition; every subject copyrighted and controlled exclusively by us, and 
sold only through our salesmen to the consuming trade; this line’ will 
not be placed in the hands of jobbers or printers; best inducements to 
experienced salesmen. BECKWITH PRINTING CO., Norwich, Conn. 


WANTED — Salesman able to get orders for highest class lithographing, 
printing and blank-books; bank work a specialty; only experienced 
ones need apply. O 633. 











Superintendents and Foremen. 


WANTED — Experienced superintendent and foreman, capable of estima- 
ting on book and job printing; one capable of managing office advan- 
tageously. O 669. 


WANTED — Printer to take interest and management of book and job 
office in San Francisco; established 10 years. O 656. 














SITUATIONS WANTED. 





DO YOU WANT HELP FOR ANY DEPARTMENT? The Inland 

Printer Employment Exchange has lists of available employes for all 
departments, which are furnished free of charge. The following are now 
listed with us, seeking employment: Compositor, 1; editors, 3; repor- 
ter, 1; artists and cartoonists, 4; bookbinders, 3; stereotyper and elec- 
machinist-operators, 12: 


trotyper, 1; ad. men, 7; photoengravers, 6; 
Linotype operators, 12; Linotype machinists, 2; make-ups, 2; stonemen, 
2; all-round men, 6; job printers, 17; pressmen, 13; managers, 12; 


solicitors, estimators and salesmen, 4; super- 


advertising managers, 7; 
Address THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 


intendents and foremen, 29. 
PANY, CHICAGO. 





Advertising Men. 
EXPERIENCED ADVERTISING AND SALES MANAGER, good ad.- 


writer and write-up man, open for position shortly. O 646. 


All-round Men. 


WANTED after November 10 by an all-round country 
good advertising — ee to take charge of mechanical 
union. O 516 


Artists and Designers. 











POSITION 
printer; 
end of small office; 








ARTIST — An all-round commercial artist desires a change; steady, 


sober and reliable. O 573. 


ARTIST AND CARTOONIST, experienced, employed in Indiana, would 
like to locate in West on account of health; samples submitted. O 663. 











YOUNG DECORATIVE ARTIST AND DESIGNER, good letterer, 
now employed, wants change of position. O 122, 
Bookbinders. 





FOREMAN — Well up in all departments; can utilize help 


BINDERY 
job or edition shep; permanent position only. 


to best advantage; 
O 25 
BLANK-BOOK BINDER — Open for a position as foreman or as a gen- 
eral workman; am also a printed job book forwarder and finisher; of 
steady, sober habits; state terms per week. O 674 








good for- 


paper ruler desires position; also 
state salary 


RULER — Experienced 
furnish good references; 


warder; steady, sober, reliable, 
and if steady work. O 664. 





Business Managers. 


RUSINESS MANAGER — O. F. BYXBEE, Business Manager Scranton 

(Pa.) Tribune, editor “* Newspaper W ork,” INLAND PRINTER, would 
like to learn of an up-to-date daily requiring the services of an energetic 
business manager; in present position has increased circulation 38 per 
cent, circulation receipts 35 per cent, advertising receipts 38 per cent, 
advertising rates 31 per cent; thorough practical knowledge of the 
mechanical daaile of newspaper and job work; would make an arrange- 
ment at a salary based on results, or a portion to be paid in stock. 
Address O. F. BYXBEE, Scranton, Pa. 











Improved Perfect Register Gauge for Job Presses 





Clips dispensed with. 
Glued to tympan. 
Lever-disk adjustments. 
Infinitesimal changes. 





‘* Your Perfect Register Gauge is 
what its name implies.’’ 
Artist Printers?’ testimonials. 











E. L. MEGILL, Patentee of Automatic and other Gauges, 60 Duane St., NEW YORK 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Compositors. 





GOOD JOB COMPOSITOR wants steady situation in shop doing good 
grade of work; sober, steady and reliable; alain to take charge 
small shop; union man; will go anywhere. O 475 





PRINTER, at present foreman, desires situation in North or West; mar- 
ried, union, references. Address -473 West Houston st., Sherman, 
Tex. 





SITUATION WANTED — A first-class catalogue and jobber is open for 
engagement after October 10; sober, steady; anywhere. O 650. 





Editors and Reporters. 





Chicago 


WANTED — Editorship of Western newspaper_ or 
NNE R, City 


experience; 23, temperate, wide awake; offer? C. 
Press Assn., Chicago. 


periodic <f 
TAVE) 





Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 


SEE RE OT YI PE a. F lat or curved plate; all- round man; “union. O 645. 





Engravers. 





PHOTOGRAPHER Half-tone and _ color with thorough 


knowledge of both wet and dry plate work. 


operator, 
O 638. 





Operators and Machinists. 
LINOTYPE MACHINIST — 
L st YPE MACHINIST, 


D., 2512 University St., St. 





O 29. 


one of the best, is open for engagement. F. 
Louis, Mo. 


Book or news; references, union. 








LINOTYPE 
afternoon paper preferred; 
strictly sober. O 456. 
LINOTYPE MACHINIST with 12 years’ experience is open for engage- 
ment; experienced in handling large plants, both book and news. 
O 594, care New York Office INLAND PRINTER. 


MACHINIST, whose work is his reference, desires position; 
can furnish good references as to ability; 








LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR — Full knowledge of mechan- 
ism, speed 4,000 ems per hour; best references; sober, steady. O 651. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $17 and up, produces 

the finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being 
ruined by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type and 
costs no more than papier-maché; also 2 engraving methods costing only 
$5 with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal 
from drawings made on cz ardboard; new stereo half-tone engraving 
method, no photo work, for $1. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New 
York, N. Y. 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etch- 

ing process; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos, are easily and 
quickly made by the unskilled, on common sheet zinc; price of process, 
$1. All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circulars and 
specimens for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 





for printers - handle; 


COLOR BAROMETERS — A profitable novelty 
10 cents. LOUIS FINK 


cost $19, sell for $25, per thousand; sample, 
& SON, 5th and Ludlow sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GET THE KEYBOARD DOWN FINE The rest comes easy; Thaler 

keyboard, facsimile of Mergenthaler, good as a school; pamphlet, 
“Hints on Keyboard Manipulation,” free; if you are an operator out of 
practice, or haves your first lesson to learn, the Thaler is what you want; 
made of metal, otherwise it would be useless; will last for years; keys 
of spring brass, giving touch of regular keyboard; $3.50, prepaid. 
THALER KEYBOARD CO., 453a “O” st., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


GUSTAV JAHN, Berlin S. W., 68, 

senting Sigmund Ullman Company, New 
Wurzburg, is desirous of undertaking agencies for 
relative to the graphic trades. 








Germany (printer by trade), repre- 
‘ork, and Koenig & Bauer, 
American novelties 





MAKE YOUR OWN CUTS — Our course of instruction teaches you at 
small cost. CORRESPONDENCE ENGRAVING SCHOOL, Spring 
st., Columbus, Ohio. 





SPACEBANDS TO SCHUYLER 
Chicago; returned in 10 days good 


SEND YOUR BROKEN LINOTYPE 
REPAIR WORKS, 139 Laflin st., 


as new; 30 cents each. 





STEREOTYPE 
factured by 
for stamps. 


PAPER, prepared ready for use, for finest jobs, manu- 
FRIEDRICH SCHREINER, Plainfield, N. J. Samples 





LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR wants situation; reliable, mar- 
ried; will ‘deliver the goods’’; 5,000 per hour. J. ALLEN, 
Telegraph Composing-Room, Colorado Springs, Colo. 





MACHINIST OPERATOR, expert mechanic, speedy, clean, long experi- 
ence; a reliable union printer of integrity and character. O 609. 





MACHINIST-OPERATOR wants position; O 320. 
Paper Cutters and Stockmen. 


steady and sober. 





Ar PAPER CUTTER AND STOCKMAN, familiar with all grades of 

flat and book papers, cover stock, etc.; competent to lay off quanti- 
ties for printed or ruled work, experienced with pamphlet binding, capable 
of supervising shipping department, etc. O+203. 





Pressmen. 





DUPLEX PRESSMAN — Competent Santee pressman desires change; 
sober, steady, reliable, married. O 599 


FIRST-CLASS CYLINDER PRESSMAN on color and half-tones; 
best references; 10 years | in charge. O 662. 


JOB PRESSMAN, 31 years of age, first-class on commercial printing, 
half-tone, three-color and embossing. 


O 659. 

PRESSMAN — Rotary and 

color work. O 50. 
SITUATION WANTED by 

years with last employer; 
SITUATION WANTED — First-class cylinder 
WANTED — A position as cylinder pressman; 

married; can give references. O 556. 
WANTED — A position by a first-class platen and cylinder pressman. 

WALTER CAVELL, 249 Crown st., New Haven, Conn. 


Steel Die Work. 





very 








cylinder; competent; catalogue, cut and 





half-tone and color cylinder pressman; 5 
up-to-date; prefer Texas. O 125. 


O 644. 


temperate and 





pressman. 





strictly 











STEEL DIE EMBOSSER, 
position; references and samples. 


O 654. 


thoroughly experienced and reliable, desires 
Address, with full particulars, 





Superintendents and Foremen. 


MANAGING SUPERINTENDENT of modern daily and job plant is 
open for an offer; now drawing $1,300 annually, a thorough printer, 
one who knows “ the reason why,” capable of taking full charge of entire 
plant, but would prefer management of job department — one especially 
requiring a little tone and life; can install equipment and organize daily 
or job department on correct lines, good estimator, buyer and seller; 
best of references and full particulars sent to those interested. O 636. 








WANTED — Situation as manager, superintendent or foreman; ample 


experience, best of references. O 667. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





WANTED 
ence. B.. es 

WANTED - 
good live town to start a newspaper. 

G. HILL, 3612 Columbia ave., Cincinnati, 


A secondhand Linotype, one that has had no FIRE experi- 
HAWKES, 374 Broome st., New York, N. Y. 





By a practical printer and newspaper man, a location in 
Address all propositions to R. 





WANTED — Kidder press, secondhand, for roll | paper. O 217. 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPER property 
paper. C. M. GWILLIAM, 





wanted; send details and copy of 
Paulsboro, N. J. 





I WILL HELP you a. 


As grammar rapidly, thoroughly, and 
cheaply. F. HORACE J. 


SALL, 177 Liberty st., Bloomfield, 





to Samples of our new 


Job Printers are Welcome sori desie none or 


o colors for letter- 
Write us to-day. 


921 Mohawk Street, Columbus, Ohio 


heads. Something new and very handsome. 


CHAS. L. STILES, - - - 


FOLDIN 


133 South Clinton St. 
Chicago, Ili. 





GLUING MACHINES, all sizes; also 
0 SUIT BOX CREASING MACHINES 
best made. Prices reduced. 


WiLSON PAPER Box MacuinervCo. 





A Superior Glue ** Sisakinte” 


Ground and blended. Packed in small barrels. Ten cents a pound, delivered 
north of the Ohio (east of the Mississippi River). Order to-day. 
MIDLAND GLUE CO., 955-6 Monadnock Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


PADS THAT PLEASE 


your customer will tie a string to his next order. 

Our Padding Glue makes the strongest and most flexible pads 
you ever saw. It makes the kind that please. 

Drop us a postal card and we'll tell you all about it. 


ROBT. R. BURRAGE, . . 35-37 Frankfort Street, NEW YORK 











—P 














This burlesque by E. R. Tyrrell on a well-known trade-mark, 
having brought a number of requests for the picture in colors 
without advertising matter, we have prepared a few of the illustra- 
tions in three colors, printed on heavy card, 6 x 1044 inches. Sent, 
postpaid, to any address on receipt of twenty-five cents. 


The Henry O. Shepard Co., 120-130 Sherman St., Chicago 















@Be>ee ee eee 


DRAWINGS 


MADE WITH 


HIGGINS’ 
AMERICAN 
DRAWING 
INKS 























results in photo-engraving and lithographing are 
only produced by the best methods and means— 
the best results in Drafting, both mechanical and 
artistic, can only be attained by using the best 
Drawing Inks—Higgins’ Drawing Inks. 


(Send for color card showing actual Inks.) 


At Dealers in Artists’ Materials 
and Stationery. 


Bottles prepaid by mail, 35 cts. each, or circulars free from 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
NEW YORK — CHICAGO — LONDON 


Main Office, 271 Ninth St. } BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Factory, 240-244 Eighth St. 


i i i i i i i, i i i i i i a a, a i, a i, t,t 


(Blacks and Colors) | 
Have an excellence peculiarly theirown. The best | 
8 
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e The Best and 
Peerless Padding Glue *6:223.3 
Always Flexible. Pure White. Tough. Quick Drying. Never Sticky. 
Don’t Mould. Samples and prices on application. 
CLELAND CHEMICAL CO., 115-117 Nassau Street, New York. 








Carbon Paper 


| 20 Sample Sheets, 8x12, Gratis ‘| 








Each sheet is properly labeled. Samples, including pen, pencil and tvpewriter carbons, 
coated on one or both sides, are warranted non-smutting. Send for them with our price 
folder of sixty kinds. Our discount will secure your order. 


Whitfield Carbon Paper Works 
123 Liberty Street 


New York City 

















LINO LUBRICATION 


To make channels, spacebands and matrices 
perfectly smooth and bright, apply 


Dixon’s Special Graphite No. 635 


Booklet and sample on request. 

























for the Trade 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
We have put in a Roughin 


“ROUGHING” {¢:.28°.7222 


to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half-tone 
pictures, gold bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of any character, 
is much Me ne by giving it this stippled effect. All work given prompt 
attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO. 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 























IE can teach you to make En- 
gravings like the illustrations 
presented in this magazine, and 

they command high prices. The men 
who produce this kind of work never 
have any difficulty in securing salar- 
ies at from $20 to $50 per week. 
We have the only college of Photo- 
Engraving in America. Terms casy 
and living inexpensive. 


WRITE FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG 


Bissell College &f 
Photo Engraving 
831 Wabash Ave. 
Effingham, Illinois 


in connection with the Illinois College of, 
Photography. 











7 OUR NEW 640 PAGE CATALOGUE No.3! SHOWING 


15000 STOCK CUTS 


s now ready. It contains cuts suitable for every business and 


trade—cuts for letter heads, envelopes and business cards, comic 
illustrations, etc. etc.,alsoan immense line for the printers’ especial 
use. Sent prepaid to printers and publishers for 25c., which may 
be deducted from first $2.00 o 


THE 


HAWTIN ENGRAVING COMPANY; 


ENGRAVERS & ELECTROTYPERS 
147-153 FIFTH AVE. CHICAGO. 





Are strong and simple in construction, Parts are few 
and easily understood. Olds engines can be readily 
operated by any man of ordinary intelligence with- 
out previous experience. Repairs, though seldom 
necessary, can be quickly and economically made. 
STATIONARY ENGINES, 2 To 100 H.P. 
PORTABLE ENGINES, 8To 35 H.-P. 
For complete information and new illustrated catalogue, write 
OLDS GASOLINE ENGINE WORKS 
230 RIVER STREET LANSING, MICH, 


Gas and 
Gasoline 


Engi nes 





i Visible 1 


Tee Underwood wri 
Typewriter 


133 WABASH AVE. 


The most perfect 
Typewriter made. 


{ CHICAGO BRANCH, : 


A 











pis vou “sata Durant Counter 


must be attached to the press you ordered? 











oe mes 
Dt buen SIGN 


57 
When a DURANT COUNTER comes with 
a press, for then you Know the press-builder 
has used the best material. 




















WINTER ROLLERS 


Wine VAN BI BBE Ra KOUNE RNC amare: 
q 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 






We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
WE MAKE _—— - ae with the — — ong ae 
an make solid, perfect rollers y the best 
THE BEST formulas. 
THAT CAN Cincinnati is sufficient 2 


Established 1868. 
address in writing or shipping. 


BE MADE 
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MORE ABOUT NUMBERING 














BATES 
c/Model 27 


N? 12345 


FAC SIMILE IMPRESSION 





View showing parts detached for cleansing. 











THE WORLD’S STANDARD MODEL 





IT PAYS.—Every day printers are called upon to estimate on numbered jobs. 
Those having machines are “JOHNNIE ON THE SPOT,” while those without not 
only lose time and money sending the work out, but frequently a customer. Two 
or three fair-sized jobs pay for the machines, 


OLD-FASHIONED METHODS.— Hand and treadle numbering machines 
are not only slow, but the quality of the work i is very inferior, the ink distribution 
poor and the register far from perfect. With our “Type-High” machines, the register 
must necessarily be perfect, while the quality is only limited to your presswork. 


NO ROOM. It frequently occurs that printers can’t see how these machines 
can be used on their particular work, as there is no room. Ninety-nine jobs out of 
one hundred can be accomplished with our Standard Model—if you know how. 
Write us and we will tell you how it is done. 


SPECIAL MACHINES.-— Long run, intricate jobs sometimes can be more 
easily accomplished with special machines. For this class of work, we make an 
endless variety. Machines to skip, or repeat the same number as often as may be 
required. Large figures—small figures; in fact, anything that is wanted. 

MODEL 27 STANDARD.-— This model is the result of careful study into the 
average printer’s requirements and long experiments. Its Simplicity of Con- 
struction, Perfect Design and Absolute Accuracy have made this wonderful 
little machine so popular that it has now become the recognized standard of the 
world. The parts are all made on the interchangeable system and the machines 
are fully guaranteed. 

AT YOUR SERVICE.—Many years’ experience in the numbering machine 
business, together with the largest and best equipped factory in the world devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture of numbering machines, place us in position to 
produce quickly and cheaply. Both our experience and facilities are at your service, 








IN STOCK 


and for sale by dealers | 


EVERYWHERE 


Branch Office — 2 Cooper Street, 
MANCHESTER, ENG. 





The BATES 
MACHINE CoO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
346 Broadway ...- NEW YORK 


- A. 











A NEW CATALOG 
JUST ISSUED # »# 








Strictly modern and up-to-date Cuts for 
every line oi business—just what the Ad- 
vertiser and Printer have been looking for 





UR General Catalog No. 65 contains 224 

pages ofcuts of Hardware, Books, Station- 

ery, Wearing apparel of all descriptions, 
Curtains, Rugs, Wall Paper, Sporting Goods, 
Furniture, Leather Goods, Trunks, Live Stock, 
Poultry, Toys, Tinware, Everything carried by 
Department Stores ;cuts for Blacksmith, Grocer, 
Jeweler, Oculist, Druggist, Bookseller, Shoe 
Dealer, Real Estate Agent, Confectioner, etc. A 
large section of the book is devoted to Printers, 
and contains cuts for Covers, Ornaments, Head- 
ings, Tail Pieces, Booklet Illustrations, Comic 
Subjects, Logotypes, Initials, Letterhead and 
Envelope Cuts, Tint Backgrounds for Letter- 
heads and Checks, handsome cuts for Holiday 
Printing, Menus, Programs, Blotters, etc. 

All of these patterns are made direct from 
drawings by Barnes-Crosby~ Artists, and they 
have that B-C QUALITY which is recognized 
as the standard of excellence. 

Keep this book on file and it will increase 
your business, 

Sent prepaid to Printers, Publishers and Adver- 
tisers upon receipt of 25c, which may be retained 
Srom the first $2 worth of cuts from this catalog. 


TocIRNES - CROSBY COMPANY Ih 


let toe President 215 Madison Street. Dept 19 
t 7 t Satie seis ea 


140-146 MONROE ST. CHICAGO, 


JUERGE Me oes, C)) 


ELECTROTYP ERSC 


MAKER 
PEERLESS PR 
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THAT'S THE TICKET! 


FOR INKMAKERS FOR TROUBLEMAKERS 


Sigmund UllmanCo. Tom, Dick & Harry 


LUTE) 


= 
oo 








Vote under this emblem. Don’1 vote under this emblem. 








| Doubletones | Donotones 





| Ullmanines Washy Blacks 





Perfecting Press Half-tone Blacks | Bye-Bye Tones 








| Cylinder Press Half-tone Blacks | Never-dry Inks 





Job Blacks _ Too-plain Shade 





Fine Colored Inks | Inks that harden rollers 








Doubletone Colors Troubletones 





Transparent Spectrum Ullmanines | Dye-Chrome (all the way through) 











Gold Inks | Perplex Inks 








| Cover Inks Weak, Lusterless Colors 





_ Permanent Colors Fugitive Colors 





_ Lithographic Inks Heavy Loaded Inks 





' Alkali-proof Colors - Imitation This 








| Poster Inks | Imitation That 





| News Inks :; Imitations of 


| Best Inks for all purposes | All kinds 
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The Keystone 
Auto Clamp Cutter 


OUR LATEST AND BEST, THE PRODUCT OF YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


~) 














a 


ro ae 
—— As = a 
q WY a a i & 


This cutter is a marvel of simplicity and meets the demands in full for a rapid, accurate, 
powerful and noiseless machine. 


Send for descriptive circulars telling all about it. A postal request will bring them. 
Built in the popular sizes--- 38, 44, 50, 55, 60 and 65 inches, and larger if required. 


THE STANDARD MACHINERY CO. 


NEW YORK Office, 56 and 58 Centre St. Main Office and Works, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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HE night operation of an engraving piant is expensive. It costs more than running the 
same plant with the same number of men during the day. These points were carefully 
considered before our night service was inaugurated, but we decided it was the thing to do. 
@ The Barnes-Crosby night service is a success. The time of production is materially shortened. 
The advantages are fully appreciated, especially by the printing fraternity, whose orders must 
usually be “rushed.” Presses are not “tied up” because engravings do not arrive when promised. 
q If your orders are placed with Barnes-Crosby Company they will be taken care of “right.” 


OUT-OF-TOWN BUSINESS 


q@ Our out-of-town trade is of such importance that it is handled in an entirely separate depart- 
ment from local business—a feature of great value to our customers. Each order receives its 
full share of careful attention all through the various processes. 

q Information, suggestions, prices may be had from us for the asking. 


If you use engraving send for our “B.-C. Co. Budget.” If you use stock cuts 
write our Chicago house for a Catalogue. Please write on your letter-head. 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


E. W. HOUSER, President 
COMMERCIAL 


ARTISTS ENGRAVERS PHOTOGRAPHERS 


ELECTROTYPERS 
CHICAGO NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
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Notice to 
Electrotypers 
Stereotypers and 
Photo-Engravers 











The plant 

of the 

famous 

Geo. E. Lloyd & Co., 

of Chicago, 

having been 

sold at auction 

and dispersed, we 

have engaged the 

experienced expert 

machinists of that firm, 

and secured the services, 

as manager, of TO yn: 
Mr. EDWARD C. WILLIAMS, 

who succeeded the late Mr. Geo. E. 
Lloyd, designed and manufactured 
the Lloyd machinery, and has been for 
twenty years the manager of 


Geo. E. Lloyd & Co. 


We are now ready to fill orders for the entire 

line of LLOYD MACHINERY, including repairs, 

etc., all of which we manufacture, and the quality of 
which will be maintained strictly, under the supervision 
of Mr. WILLIAMS, who was, as everybody knows, himself 
de facto the Geo. E. Lloyd Co. 


WILLIAMS LLOYD MACHINERY CO. 


No. 369-373 Dearborn Street EDWARD C. WILLIAMS, Manager. 
CHICAGO 
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Awards of 


Grand Prizes 


Are Daily 
Given 


The Linotype 


By Book Publishers 
In the shape of 
Increasing Business 


10,000 in Daily Use. 





The success of the Double Magazine 
1s phenomenal. 








The following letter received from The Vail Linotype Composing Co. 
very fairly represents numerous letters we are receiving about this really 
wonderful, but simply constructed machine: 


THE VAIL LINOTYPE COMPOSING CO. 
MAIN OFFICE—262-264 HuRON STREET 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

LEVELAND, OHIO, September 2, 1904. 
THE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE Co. : “ ‘ iia sti 
Gentlemen,—We have withheld giving you our opinion of the ““ Double Decker,”’ 
until we had given the machine a full and satisfactory test. After eight months of 
constant use, we can now honestly say that ‘“‘we could not keep house without it.”’ 
With our class of complicated business a machine that will produce four faces of type 
with one operation is just the “‘ cheese.’’ If we were installing a plant of ten linotypes 
every one of them would be a “ Double Decker.’’ Yours very truly, 
THE VAIL LINOTYPE COMPOSING Co., 
(Signed) Per Sam. E. Vait, President. 














ADDRESS NEAREST AGENCY 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 
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Monitor Wire Stitchers 
Monitor Multiplex Punching Machines 


Two of the sixty-four varieties of 
our specialties in Bookmakers’ 


Machines. 


IN USE ALL OVER 
THE WORLD! 


The Monitor Machinery 

is the Neatest, Fastest 

and Best machinery made 
for the purpose. 


Send for complete Catalogues, 
Prices and Terms. 


" ee ss . Monitor Multiplex Power Punching Machine. 
No. 1 — 20th Century Monitor Wire Stitcher. 
Capacity, 2 sheets to % inches. 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: 195-201 SOUTH CANAL STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Store, 8 Reade Street 


> NOW READY :« 




















ENstory of Composing Machines 


By JOHN S. THOMPSON 


Author of ** The Mechanism of the Linotype,” ‘‘ Correct Keyboard Fingering,” etc. 


A Complete Record of the Art of Composing 
and Justifying Type by Machinery, including an accurate 
list of all patents granted on composing machines, both 
in England and the United States, since the earliest 
record (1822) to date, with valuable hints on the secur- 
ing of patents. Invaluable to students and inventors. 
200 pages, 72 illustrations. Full leather, soft, $4; cloth, $3 


THEODORE L. DE VINNE, The De Vinne Press, New W. M. KELLy, The Unitype Company, San Francisco, 
York city: ‘‘ Your ‘History of Composing Machines’ Cal.: “I have enjoyed reading the History very much, 
reached me to-day, and I have spent two hours in its and Mr. Thompson is entitled to much praise for the care- 
examination. I compliment you on the book as one of ful manner of collecting the numerous illustrations and 
great value and as a model of careful research and con- sketches presented.” 
densation. It should be read by every printer who loves 
his art.” 


ORDERS CAN BE SENT TO 


CHICAGO THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY NEW YORK 


—_ > 
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[Clipping from Chicago Sunday Tribune, September 18 ] 


How to Start a Weekly Newspaper 
for Only $10 


OU can start and own a newspaper in Chicago for $10. 

Four pages of print plates or ready-print, $4 5 paper 

for 100 copies, if plates are used, $1; ‘*making up”’ 

and printing 100 copies, $3.50; cost of delivering issue, 

$1—that’s all, except your time and trouble—two things 

which ambitious young editors have more of to spare than 
anybody else. 

The patent inside and the printed plate factories have 
so cheapened and simplified the business that anybody with 
$10 to $15 can start his own newspaper. 

If you can get enough subscribers and advertisers to 
pay you for the paper and for the space you have to sell, 
you are launched on the sea of journalism. 


More small weekly newspapers are started every year in 
Chicago than in any other city in the world, and more of 
them fail and retire than any other kind of enterprise. Ten 
per cent survive the first year; five per cent live to see 
their second birthday; but the large majority disappear 
within two months after Vol. I, No. 1, has been placed 
before its small and not overenthusiastic clientele. 

There are now in the neighborhood of sixty weekly 
and semi-weekly newspapers in Chicago in which nearly 
the whole matter is of the patent inside or the ready-plate 
kind. Not a week passes in which one or more of these 
publications does not fail, to give place immediately to 
some new journal, 

















ROM tthe article reprinted above, it 

would seem that location has a great 

deal to do with the success or failure of 
a paper. With such excellent facilities at 
his command for the issuance of his paper, 
the young man with a taste for journalism 
should not be discouraged from making a 
start in the -right place. The trouble with 
Chicago is that it is already overburdened 
with a surplus of inconsequential sheets. 

It therefore behooves the young jour- 
nalist to get away from the great center, out 
where conditions are fit and favorable for 
his enterprise. The small new-born town, 
which is rapidly growing and is filled with 
enthusiasm and young life, where people 
have a pride in their local institutions and 
will further them out of regard for the stand- 
ing and reputation of their new community— 


Whereto Start a Weekly Newspaper 
and Make It Succeed — 





INDUSTRIAL COMMISSIONER 
The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 


Railway Exchange 
CHICAGO 





there is where a newspaper is welcomed and 
patronized, and where failure is unknown. 
In Oklahoma, parts of Texas, in the 
Pecos Valley of New Mexico, these con- 
ditions are to be met NOW. A little later 
some one else will see and realize, and act. 
Now is the time for you to get in ahead of 
all and grow up with the town. Such 
places are numerous and quickly reached. 
I invite correspondence from those whose 
tastes lie in this direction. I would like to 
hear from any one who wants to make a start 
along any industrial line in this new and 
growing country. If you want a home, a 
business, or merely a chance to invest some 
capital where it will bring you big returns, 
write me at length and I will take pleasure 
in corresponding with you and_ bringing 
such opportunities to your attention. 
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The New Huber-Hodgman 


Printing Press 








Is its own salesman. 
We only ask you to see it. 


Its good points: excellent construction, almost 
noiseless operation, both deliveries in com- 
bination, lightest running, strongest built. 


New factory, new tools, new press. 


The new product will commend itself. Just 
SEE IT, is all we ask. 











VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


19 to 23 Rose St., 59 Ann St., New York. 
FAcTORY —TAUNTON, Mass. 


Acents, Paciric Coast, HADWEN SWAIN MFG. COMPANY. WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 
215 Spear Street, San Francisco, Cal. H. W. THORNTON, Manager, 


AGENT, ENGLAND, P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, 801 Harrison. CHICAGO 
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Printers and | P ublishers 





We are pleased to inform you that, to save 
cost of transportation, to economize time in ship- 
ment, to be more conveniently located and acces- 
sible, and thus accommodate our trade in different 
parts of an extended territory, we have established 
branch houses at 21-23 South Third Street, 
ST. Louls, Mo., and at First Avenue and Ross 
Street, PITTSBURG, PA. 

At these places we have installed equipments, 
modern in all respects, similar to that which we 
have at our main house in Chicago, which will 
enable us to execute orders promptly and of a 
quality of manufacture equal to that which has 
been the basis of our reputation and success. 


Hoping to be favored with your valued orders, 


we remain, 
Yours very truly, 


Sam’l Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. 


FACTORIES | 
CHICAGO PITTSBURG _- ST. LOUIS 
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RELIABLE 
Printers Rollers 


FOR 
Winter Use 


| 


SAM'L BINGHAM'S SON M'FG GO, 


CHICAGO 


|. Pee Ft SeUrG at £OUIS 


FACTORIES 


CHICAGO PITTSBURG — ST. LOUIS 


195-207 S. Canal Street First Avenue and Ross Street 21-23 S. Third Street 
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Tue Fucus & Lanc Mrc. Co. 





Machinery 





29 Warren Street : : : NEW YORK OWNERS OF 

328 Dearborn Street : : : CHICAGO . 

150 N. Fourth Street : PHILADELPHIA , : Emmerich& Vonderlebr 
Factory : : : : : : BROOKLYN ° 

Faw siti: cow Supplies for Lethographers Machinery 





and Printers 











SOLE SELLING AGENTS FOR 


The McKinley Perfection 
Distributing Roller 


Improves 


Your Work 


Saves Ink 


Distribution 


Simple but 
Effective 


IF YOU HAVE NOT TRIED ONE LET US SEND YOU ONE ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 





A FEW TESTIMONIALS 


GENTLEMEN,—We have had in use for several months 
seventeen Perfection Distributing Rollers furnished by you, 
which we find a very valuable attachment to our presses. 
We cordially recommend them to the consideration of any one 
feeling the need of improved distribution on the inking roller 
of printing or lithographic presses, and are confident any one 
purchasing them will be satisfied with the result. 

Yours respectfully, 


THE STROBRIDGE LITHOGRAPHING Co. 
Per N. W. STROBRIDGE. 





GENTLEMEN, — The Perfection Distributing Rollers 
which have been in use in our establishment for some time 
have given excellent results. 

The ink is distributed over a much greater surface, and 
we find we are using less ink and obtain a greater amount of 
impressions since we have been using this attachment on our 
presses. We can highly recommend them to all users of 
printing and lithographic presses, and have no doubt that 
they will give entire satisfaction. Very truly yours, 


Tue AMERICAN FINE ArT Co. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH-GRADE 


PRINTING 


INKS) 




















Gives Perfect 
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The Patent “Coverall” 
Gluing Machine 












( 







| NE OPERATOR ean 


keep six or even more 






work people supplied with glued 
sheets or labels, according to 
class of work 







Have been adopted by many 
of the leading bookbinders and 
stationers in this country. 


— TRY ONE — 

























THE GENESEE BAND SLITTER 
PERFECT SLITTING 


Sent out on trial. If it doesn’t do the work 
you may send it back. 













Fits any press. 












Pm — 
if \ 3 


\ eee 









E sell them with 
attachments to do 
any kind of work. 








If you manufacture 
specialties in the print- 
ing line, write us. 






















GIBBS-BROWER CO., Agents - 150 Nassau St, NEW YORK 



























HALF-TONE,| > 


VAIN(@ 
ETCHING, 
MAP, WOOD, 

METAL 
ENGRAVING, 
EMBOSSING, 

ELECTRO- 
TYPING, 


STEREOTYPING | ame 








aN - « Sow 
"Im ) Cy ‘ 


we nlener 


“GRAVURE 
» PLATES 


PRINTING. 
COPPER 
PLATES 
COATED 


WITH STEEL. 











£ ECTROTYPING 
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“GIVE” unnD “TAKE” 


—BUT MOSTLY “GIVE” 








Ge WHITLOCK 


Will give the service a modern press 
should furnish; it will give the speed 
you are after; it will give the perfec- 
tion of product your customers want. 





@e WHITLOCK 


Will give joy in the pressroom because 
easily handled; it will give peace to 
its owner because always in shape for 
duty; it will give satisfaction at all 
times because built on right principles. 





Ge WHITLOCK 


Will take but a short time to investi- 
gate; it will take a shorter time to be- 
come acquainted with when installed; 
it will take a still shorter time to pay 
for when once started to run. 











FOR CIRCULARS, TERMS, ETC., WRITE 


THE WHITLOCK PRINTING 
PRESS MFG. CO., 9 Derby, Conn. 


AT THE SALES OFFICES BELOW: 
Fuller Bldg., 23d St. and Broadway, NEW YORK 
510 Weld Bldg., 176 Federal St.. BOSTON, MASS. 


Western Agents: PRICES, 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco. 


Southern Agents: 


Messrs, J. H. SCHROETER & BRO., 
44 West Mitchell St., Atlanta, Ga. 











European Agents: 


Messrs. T. W. @& C. B. SHERIDAN, 
46 Farringdon St., London, Eng. 
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OSWEGO 
DIE-CUTTING PRESSES 








(HEAVIEST PATTERN ) _\ 


























Following our policy of building only the best designs, we offer these 
machines with confidence that they will win their place by their merits the same 
as each type of the Brown & Carver and Oswego Cutting Machines has done. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor 
OSWEGO, N.Y. 








Fifty sizes and styles of CUTTING MACHINES generally ready for instant shipment. 


Oswego Auto Clamp Oswego Small Power 
Oswego Lever Oswego Bench 
Brown &» Carver Hand Clamp 
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E. «MM. GILL, President G. “M. GILL, Treasurer 


THE GILL 
ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 


140 Fifth eAve., New York 

















Half-tone and Line Engravers for 








Country Life in «America, The World’s Work, The Century Co., Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, Doubleday, Page ¢&  Co., G. P. Putnam’s Sons, E. P. 
Dutton ©& Co., Henry Holt © Co., Life, Town ¢& Country, Brooklyn 
Life, «7Motor, The Methodist Book Concern, The American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, Baker ¢@ Taylor Co., James Clarke © Co., 
Cassier’s Magazine, T. Y. Crowell ©& Co., Dodd, Mead ©& Co., «Archi- 
tecture, Independent Peerless Pattern Co., Leslie’s Weekly, Judge Co., 
Longmans, Green ¢& Co., Burr-McIntosh Monthly, Metropolitan Maga- 
zine, Everybody’s Magazine, The Rudder, Peter Henderson ©& Co., 
Prang Educational Co., Recreation, -A. S. Barnes ©& Co., Wm. Wood 
C2 Co, and many other Leading Publishers and Publications. 


_ Weare platemakers exclusively, and our establishment turns out 
many more half-tones than any competitor in the United States. 
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Pure White 
net ENAMELED 
— BOOK 


Whitest, Highest Finish 
and the Best Printer 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR FINE CATALOGS 
AND WHERE BEST RESULTS ARE DESIRED 








The Champion Coated Paper Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
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Crawley Bundling Press 


(Hand Hole Style) 



































everybody. 


The Crawley Book Machinery Coe, 
Newport, Ky- 
Gentlemen, 

We consider the Crawley Bundling Press_one-of the 
best investments we have made for machinery in ourlbindery- 
We did not realize what a useful machine it_was until we 
began using it. It, is manifold in-its_uses, economizing 
time, and gives better results to the finished work- 


Very respect fully yours, 


UNION BANK Ve CO. ’ 
ver Le, HexLe. 


MADE AND SOLD BY 


The Crawley Book Machinery Co. 


Newport, Ky., U. S. A. 
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PRESS FOR LONG RUNS 


If you have a specialty, get a Coy Rotary and become a manufacturing printer. 


. oS a ’ . X . 
It has great speed and “‘flexibility’’ and prints from flat surfaces. It numbers, cuts off or rewinds, 


slits, perforates, punches, duplicates in two colors, folds and gathers. 


THE COY PRINTING PRESS CO., 





102 South Sangamon Street, CHICAGO 











The Berry Patent Block 


Made by 


The Tympalyn Company 


246 Summer Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Something 
Entirely New 








A patent iron block for book 
plates. A quarter turn of a 
key wrench locks all the 
hooks. The hooks are con- 
trolled by beveled levers which 
rest upon flat surfaces when 
the hooks are locked. The 
block takes a full-sized plate 
as hooks extend to extreme 
edge and may be locked from 
under side of block. 

Simple, quick, no slipping, 
no working loose, no injuring 
plates with ratchet. The illus- 
tration tells the story. 





May we quote you prices ? 








SPARS OE ST 


i AS 


SE PASTE TROT SRS CEES ET SECTS PRET A ST 
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@Os THE CARVER &» SWIFT S©© 
STAMPING $ EMBOSSING PRESS 


ON EXHIBITION WORLD'S FAIR. LIBERAL ARTS PALACE, BLOCK II 








UNEXCELLED 


FOR 
Simplicity, rigidity and durability of construction, 
Economy of operation, 


Quantity and quality of production. 














Cc.R.CARVER COMPANY 


MILLER & RICHARD, Canadian Aets N. E. Cor. 15th Street and Lehigh Avenue 
’ n ° 
7 Jordan Street, TORONTO, CAN. . PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 








































WHY ? 


WHY are there over twenty thousand (20,000) Chandler 


& Price Gordon Presses in use > 


WHY are there proportionately less secondhand Chandler 
& Price Presses in the market ? 


WHY is there more ready sale for a secondhand Chandler 
& Price Press than for any other make ? 


WHY can you obtain a better price for a secondhand 
Chandler & Price Press than for any other ? 


FOR ANSWER 


We refer you to any parties who have had them in use for past ten or fifteen years. 








The Chandler é» Price Company 


Manufacturers of High-grade Printing Machinery 


ALL MACHINES FOR SALE BY DEALERS. CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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Is our watchword 


ENERGETIC ENTERPRISE ak 


Is our aim 


“CARBO. =} 

MANGANESE | 

PAPER CUTTING | 
KNIVES 


Is our specialty 


PERFECT TEMPER — 
Is our claim Eo me 
ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION a Side 


Is our guarantee 











(PERPETUAL IMPROVEMENT Y eee 





INVENTIVE IDEAS Ee 


simonDs steel] 


~ TSIMONDS 
| MFG. CO. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
CHICAGO ... ILL. 


NEW YORK... . N.Y. 
PORTLAND ... . ORE. 
SEATTLE ... . WASH. 


Ae 


Os 








| May we have your orders ? a ae 


Simonds Mfg. Co. 
Ltd. 
NEW ORLEANS... LA. 


Simonds Saw Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO. . CAL. 


y, 




















A 

- 
— 
= 

= 

= 

r 





AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 








SEE THE 


Gurtis Embossing Printing Press 














The press that has earned the reputation of being the strongest 
built, s¢mplest, easiest operated, and of stamping larger 
die work than any press made. 

Takes up to a 5x8 inch die, which permits its use for em- 
bossing catalogues, pamphlet and folder covers, labels, 
etc., also office stationery of all descriptions for manufac- 
turers, business houses, professional men and women, and 
society and monogram work. 

It prints and embosses two and ¢hree colors at one impression. 

It has a perfectly perpendicular plunger movement, has a 
straight wipe, an automatic paper roll, absolutely positive 
register, a friction clutch, and instantaneous brake stop— 
has every attachment and device for its convenient and 
successful operation. 

It is sold on trial, all wearing parts guaranteed for five years. 

Come, or send your representative, and run our press, and 
see how complete, convenient and easily operated it is, and 
you will be convinced of its superiority. 

One St. Louis firm is operating seven Curtis Presses. 




















EXHIBIT IN BLOCK 11 OFFICE AND FACTORY 
PALACE OF LIBERAL ARTS 2122-28 CHOUTEAU AVE. 
WORLD'S FAIR 2122-28 LASALLE ST. 


B. ROTH TOOL CO. 
(ESTABLISHED 1857) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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> 


ESTABLISHED IN 1830 ( 


“COES’ WARRANT™ and 


his trade-mark may not mean much 
to you till you’ve tried the knives. 
Then you feel that integrity in knives 
is not-wholly a matter of hearsay. 

A KNIFE, like everything that depends on skill, 
while it suits you, may not suit your neighbor. So 


COES WARRANTS each 











J 





LORING COES 











to give SATISFACTORY SERVICE, and you can’t 
wear out his patience. Jt must suit. So your goods 
bear zm themselves the greatest requirement, the first 
element, of satisfaction. And 


Coes’ Warrant, 
Coes’ Quality (and package), 


TRADE 


Coes’ Finish ( “Wiero-Groiad ) 


MARK 


Are the only three things in the knife trade that are 
RIGHT! 





WINNING NUMBERS 
New York City. 
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P. F. CoLiier & Son, 





416 W. 13th Street, New York. 


100 
BooruM & PEAsE Co., 


Front & Bridge Sts., BROOKLYN. 


Loring Coes & Co." 





Get in on the Next 








Cutaier 16 G. V. ALLEN, WwW orcester, Mass. 
*Phone, ‘‘Allen”’ 10 Warren St., New York City 
and vicinity. 





TRADE MARK Cys FRADE MARK 


TRADE mMaRK 


ANN, CEB “REIS — 8A, CEBED “LETT — CTY ep “NUT-“S}-- MN, 
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Gold Marks 


Gold Mark Advertising 


AND 


Gold Mark Printing 


The Henry O. Shepard Co. 
GOLD MARK PRINTERS 














PRINTERS’ INK classifies THE INLAND PRINTER as a Gold Mark Paper 


Gold Mark (€@) Papers. 

(@@) «Advertisers value these papers more 
for the class and quality of their circulation than 
for the mere number of copies printed. Among 
the old chemists gold was symbolically repre- 
sented by the sign ©@.— Webster’s Dictionary. 


The Henry O. Shepard Company print The Inland Printer. They are special- 
ists in Gold Mark (©) business literature, and are equipped to write, illustrate, 
design, engrave in any medium, print, bind, and mail business literature of every 
description, in Gold Mark (22) style.ce oo ©© 09 9 © 09 08 08 © © © 68 8 oO 

















THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO. 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


TELEPHONE EXCHANGE, All Departments, HARRISON 4230 - 4231 
Down-town Office: 318 RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING 
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Western _ 
Newspaper Union 


LARGEST PRINTERS’ SUPPLY HOUSE 
IN THE WEST 


EVERYTHING 


FOR 


THE PRINTER 


COMPLETE STOCKS AT 














Des Moines, Iowa Wichita, Kansas 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 





FULL LINE OF PRINTERS’ PAPERS AT 


Omaha, Nebraska ("@,2?") and Lincoln, Nebraska 





Other Branch Offices where Printers’ interests are subserved — Chicago, Dallas, Denver, 
Detroit, Houston, Kansas City, St. Louis 
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WE ARE NOT OWNED OR CONTROLLED BY THE TRUST 











We Can Save You Money 











BRASS RULE 
LEADS AND SLUGS 
METAL FURNITURE 
ALL-BRASS GALLEYS 
STEREOTYPE BLOCKS 

CHASES 














Write for Special Prices 


Charges prepaid on 
and Catalogue. 


all orders of $10 or over. 











WESTERN PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO. 


114-116 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 











SPECIAL RATES ON CARD INDEX BRISTOL TO 


PRINTERS AND STATIONERS 


WE are advertising to the general public that genuine Macey-Wernicke Index 
Cards and Supplies can be purchased through responsible Printers and Stationers. 
@ We supply all grades of Index Bristol Board in sheets, cut to standard card sizes 
or cut for printing and ruling two or more on, which enables you to furnish Macey- Wernicke 
perfect cards and permits the execution of card orders exactly as the user desires, without 
any delay in delivery. 
@ Now is your opportunity for taking up the Card Index line which is so rapidly 
growing in popularity. We can put you on the nght basis and make it profitable 
for you to send us your orders. 
@ Lowest prices consistent with high-grade stock. Prompt service. Correspondence [Ra 
solicited. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Formerly THE FRED MACEY CO., Ltd. 


eee 





BR tyay 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated below are reliable, and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISING CALENDARS. 


FRENCH Novetty Apv. Co., Sunday Call build- 
ing, Easton, Pa. Manufacturers and whole- 
sale dealers in calendars and other adver- 
tising novelties. 

Oxiver Baker Mrc. Co., 329 Hennepin ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn., makers of art calen- 
dars, etc., half-tone, double-tone, photo- 
finish and 3-color process. Send $1.50 for 
samples, prepaid express. 


ADVERTISING FANS. 


CRESCENT EMBOSSING Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
See ‘ Crescent Goods.” 

ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 

AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CONCERN, James- 


town, N. 


AIR BRUSH. 


fountain air brush, 146 
Send for catalogue. 


Tuayer & CHANDLER, 
Wabash ave., Chicago. 


BALL PROGRAMS AND INVITATIONS. 


Burier, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe 
st., Chicago. Ball Programs, Folders, An- 
nouncements, Invitations, Tickets, Society 


Folders, Masquerade Designs, etc. 
Crescent Empossinc Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
See ** Crescent Goods.” 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hickox, W. O., Manuracturine Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ 
machinery, numbering machines, ruling 


pens, etc. 

Isaacs, Henry C., 
York. 

Keystone Type Founpry, oth and Spruce sts., 
Philadelphia, U. S. Makers and ex- 
porters of the Paragon Ruling Machines for 
ruling paper, constructed of iron, steel and 
aluminum, with brass rollers. Also Paragon 
Paper-cutting Machines. 


10-12 Bleecker st., New 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER AND 
CLOTH. 


Tuomas Garnar & Co., 
William st. and 22 Spruce st., 


manufacturers, 181 
New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


139 Lake st., 
supplies. 


Hipp & Mexoy, Incepd., 
Also paper-box makers’ 


SLADE, 
Chicago. 
BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Granp Rapips Boxwoop Co., Grand 
Mich. Also mounting woods. 


Rapids, 


BRASS RULE AND BRASS GALLEYS. 


HaMMOND PRINTERS’ Suppty Co., 45 Eddy st., 
Providence, R. I. Big discounts. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 
AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under “ Type Founders.” 


Missourrt Brass-TypeE Founpry Co., Howard 
and Twenty-second sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


CALENDAR MANUFACTURERS. 
CRESCENT EMBOSSING Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
See ‘‘ Crescent Goods.”’ 


CALENDAR PADS. 


THe SuLiivan Printinc Works Co., Court 
and Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio, make 33 
sizes and styles of Calendar Pads for 1905. 
The best and cheapest in the market. 
Write for sample book and prices. 


CARBON BLACK. 
Cazsot, GopFrey L., Boston, Mass. 


1-10 





CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 


Cuampion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


CASE-MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


Tue H. O., Co., 120-130 Sherman st., 
Write for estimates. 


SHEPARD, 
Chicago. 
CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Prepared charcoal. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ATLANTIC Carson Works. 
E. goth st. and E. Bdwy., 


COATED PAPER. 


Cuampion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 
COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


AMERICAN STEEL og’ Copper Prate Co., 150 
Nassau st., New York; 358 Dearborn st., 
Chicago. Satin- finish plates. 


CRESCENT GOODS. 


Crescent Emposstnc Co., Main Office and 
Works, Plainfield, N. J. Manufacturers of: 
Crescent CALENDARS for Advertising Pur- 
poses. Large line. Write for particulars. 
Crescent [To.tpers for Programs, Menus, 
Lodges and Societies, and all Special Oc- 
casions. Beautiful Illustrated Catalogue 
free to any one in the trade. Silk Cords 
and Tassels. 

Crescent Appress Carps for all Lodges and 
Societies. Samples free to trade. 

Crescent ADVERTISING BLOTTERS, FANS AND 
Novetties. Write for samples. 

CaTALOGUE Covers, SHow Carps, LABELS 
AND SPECIALTIES IN Fine Empossep Work. 
Write for samples and prices. 

S1Ltk Corps AnD TASSELS. 

STAMPED oR EMBOSSED STATIONERY. 


DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
SPECIAL MACHINERY. 
HOLLINGSWoRTH, SAMUEL, Plainfield, N. J. 
Special machinery for the printing and 
paper trades. High-speed rotary and color 

presses designed and built. 


Swirt, Georce W., Jr., Bordentown, N. J. 
Machinery and attachments for printing and 
manufacturing paper goods of every kind. 


DIE SINKERS. 
WaGENFOHR, CHARLES, 140 West Broadway, 
New York city. High-grade work. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND PHOTO- 
ENGRAVERS. 


Rrincier, F. A., Co., 26 Park place, New York 
city. Electrotyping and photoengraving. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREO- 
TYPERS. 


175 Monroe st., Chi- 
photo and wood en- 


BiomGren Bros. & Co., 
cago. Electrotypers, 
gravers. 

Bricut’s “Orp ReEttasLteE” St. Louis ELec- 
TROTYPE Founpry, 214-216 Pine street, St. 
Louis, Mo. Work in all branches. 

Empire City Exectrotyrpe Co., 251 William 
st., New York. J. G. Hurmuze, electrotyping. 


FLower, Epwin, 216-218 William street, New 
York city. ‘‘ Good work quickly done.” 
Hornsy, Rosert, 277 Mulberry street, New 

York city. 


Hurst Exvectrotype Co., 82 Fulton street, New 
York. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 

Juercens Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also engravers and electrotypers. 

Kettocc, A. N., Newspaper Co., 73 West 
Adams sst., Chicago. Electrotyping and 
stereotyping. Also large variety cuts. 

McCarrerty, H., 42 Bond street, New York. 
Half-tone and fine-art electrotyping a spe- 
cialty. 

Peters, C. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass. Stock 
cuts, embossing dies, embossing compound. 





ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREO- 
TYPERS. 

RoweLt, Rosert, Co., Louisville, 
work and prompt service. 


Wuitcoms, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch st., Boston. 
Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 


Ky. Good 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF ELECTROTYPE 
MACHINERY. 


Lovejoy Company, THE, 444 and 446 Pearl st., 


New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYP- 
ERS’ MACHINERY. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 

WEseEL, F., Mrc. Co., 82 and 84 Fulton st., 
New York; 310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 180 
Fleet st., London, E. C. Complete line of 
most advanced machines, all our own make. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYP- 
ERS’ METAL. 

Great WeEsTERN SMELTING & REFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 
EMBOSSED FOLDERS. 

CRESCENT Plainfield, N. J. 

See “ 

EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Emsossinc Co., 
Crescent Goods.” 


EMBOSSING Co., 
See ‘‘ Crescent Goods.” 
Freunp, Wo., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel-die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 

Koven, W., Jr. Embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and_ printers. 16 
Spruce street, New York. 

Tow.e & Co., 51 La Salle st., Chicago, handle 
calendar backs, do finishing and beveling, 
hot stamping and heavy embossing for the 
trade. 


CRESCENT 


EMBOSSING DIES. 


StruppMaNn, C., & Co., 78 5th ave., New York. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 


Peters, C. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass. Em- 
bossing dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 


Cuampion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS—COPPER AND STEEL. 


FreuND, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel and 
copper plate engravers and printers, steel- 
die sinkers and ‘embossers. Write for sam- 
ples and estimates. 176 State st., Chicago. 
(See advt.) 


ENVELOPES. 


Ciase Envetore Co., 66 Park place, New York. 
Always in stock. 

Unitep States EnvELorpe Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Every description of good envelopes 
in stock or made to order. Famous for 
high-grade papeteries. Seventy-five different 
lines of toilet papers. Quick ——— 
best values. Order of U. E. , Spring- 
field, Mass., or any of its following DIVI- 
SIONS: 

Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 
United States Envelope Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
White, Corbin & Co., Rockville, Conn. 
Plympton Manufacturing Co., Hartford, 
Conn. 
Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
National Envelope Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
P. P. Kellogg & Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Whitcomb Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
W. bs Bas Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
U. . Co., Fine Stationery Div., 
Worcester, Mass. 
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ETCHING ZINC—GROUND AND 
POLISHED. 


AND Copper PLATE Co., 150 
York; 358 Dearborn st., 


AMERICAN STEEL 
Nassau st., New 
Chicago. 


FOIL. 


Crooks, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 


Dexter Foiper Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
New York, 290 Broadway; Chicago, 315 
Dearborn st.; Boston, 178 Devonshire st. 


GLAZED PAPER. 


Cuampion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


SaMvuEL Jones & Co., 56 
don, E. C., England. 
McLaurin Bros., 217-219 Mercer st., New 
York. Non-curling ‘ Renowned.” 

Pirie, ALEX., & Sons, Lrp., 33 Rose st., New 
— “Celebrated” brand lies perfectly 
flat. 


Carter Lane, Lon- 
Write for samples. 


HOT STAMPERS AND HEAVY 
EMBOSSERS. 
TowLe & Co., 51 La Salle st., Chicago, do all 


kinds of hot stamping and heavy embossing 
for the trade. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Autt & Wisore Co., Tue, Cincinnati, New 
a Chicago, St. Louis, Toronto, London, 
ng. 


Barnarp, F. A., & Son, 
eceinay 116 Monroe St., 

Krentz, E., & Co., Walton av. and 144th st., 
New York. Manufacturers of lithographic 
and printing inks. 

Roosen, H. D., Co., 
oy 


Star Printing Ink 
Chicago. 


263 Water st., Brooklyn, 
Headquarters for high- grade black 





inks. 

THALMANN Printinc InxK Co., 
cago, Kansas City, Omaha. 
and colored inks. 

Uttmann & Puicpott Mere. Co., 
works, 89-95 Merwin st., 


St. Louis, Chi- 
Mfrs. job, book 


THE, office and 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Boston Printinc Press Mrc. Co., 176 Federal 


st.. Boston, Mass. 
LINOTYPE COMPOSITION. 


LANGUAGES 
building 


PRINTING COMPANY, 
g, 15 W. 18th st., New York. 
— & OtTTEN Pre. Co., 114-120 W. 3oth st., 

New York. Publishers’ works a specialty. 


Languages 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


Biatcurorp, E. W., Clinton 


Chicago. 


Co., 54 street, 


Great WeEsTERN SMELTING & ReEFinInG Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 
Kansas City Leap & Metrat Works, Four- 
teenth and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 
LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 
Cuampion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 


Mayer, Rogert, & Co., New York and Chicago. 
Manufacturers of finest Lithographic Print- 
ing Inks, Park Lithographic Hand Presses. 
—- of Lithographic stones and sup- 
plies. 


MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 


PLateE Co., 73 W. Adams st., Chicago. 
Saves expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 


Matt 


~ MECHANICAL ENGINEER. 


Hotiincswortu, SAMUEL, Plainfield, N. J. 
Expert on printing machinery. 








MERCANTILE AGENCY. 

general offices 
The Special 
Stationery, 


Tue Typo MercanTILe AGENCY, 
87 Nassau street, New York. 
Agency of the Paper, Book, 
Printing and Publishing trade. 


MONOTYPE METAL. 
Biatcurorp, E. W., Co., 


Monotype Machines, 
Chicago. 


metal for Lanston 
54 North Clinton st., 


MOTORS FOR PRINTING 
MACHINERY. 


Jenney Exectric Mrc. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Motor specialists for printers and engravers. 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 

MANUFACTURING Co., 83 Chambers st., 

Y.; Chicago, 144 Wabash avenue; 
Factory, Orange, N. J.; London, Eng., 34 
Queen st., Cheapside, E. C. Sole manu- 
facturers of Bates aNp Epison Automatic 
Hand Numbering Machines. No _ connec- 
tion with any other firm of similar name. 
Send for Booklet 9. All first-class stationers 
and rubber-stamp manufacturers sell these 
machines. 

WETTER TyPpoGRAPHIC NUMBERING — 
to print and number at cone time. 331-3 
Classon ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sold by ail 
dealers. 


3ATES 
N. 


PAPER-CUTTING MACHINES. 
Type Founpers Co. See 
Type Founders.” 
125-127 Worth st., 


AMERICAN list of 
branches under ‘ 

EarpLey & WINTERBOTTOM, 
New York. 

Isaacs, Henry C., 10 and 12 Bleecker street, 
New York. 

Keystone Type Founpry, 9th and Spruce sts., 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. Makers and ex- 
porters of Paragon Paper-cutting machines. 


Morcans & Witcox Mrc. Co., Middletown, 
New York. 


OsweGo MacHINnE Works, Oswego, New York, 
makers of the best in cutting machines. 
PAPER DEALERS— GENERAL. 
Exxiott, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Spe- 
cialty, parchment and art vellum papers. 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 
Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. Makers of 


ledger and linen papers. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS — LEDGER 
ONLY. 


Weston, Byron, Dalton, Mass. 
PAPETERIES. 
Unitep States ENVELOPE Company, Spring- 
field, Mass. <A full line of papeteries made 
at 


“a Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
U. S. E. Co., fine Stationery Div., 


Worcester, Mass. 


PATENT STEREOTYPE BLOCKS. 


Wanner, A. F., & CO., Wilson patent blocks, 
and regular blocks, iron and wood; also 
type, presses, printing material. 298 Dear- 
born st., Chicago. 

PHOTOENGRAVERS. 

BromGren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 

3uTt, Cuas., 112 Fulton st., New York city. 

FRANKLIN Enoravinc & ELectrotyPInG Co., 
346-350 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Kettey, S. J., Enc. Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 


line, 
ENGRAVING Co., 73 


Half-tone, 
PENINSULAR 
Detroit, Mich. 
Peters, C. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass. 
tone, line and wax engravers. 
PHOTOENGRAVING Co., 402 Camp 
Orleans. Independent day and 
up-to-date in every respect. 
Sanpers Enoravinc Co., St. Louis, Mo. Elec- 
trotypers and photoengravers. 


wood engravers, electrotypers. 


Fort st., W. 
Half- 
RoMANSKI 


st.. New 
night forces, 





PHOTOENGRAVERS AND DESIGNERS. 

CHEMICAL EnGRAvING Co., 18-20 Oak st., New 
York. Half-tone, line work, color plates; 
original and attractive designs; sketches sub- 
mitted; orders promptly executed; prices 
reasonable. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS' CHEMICALS. 


SetpNer & Eneguist, 87-95 Richardson st., 
Brooklyn, N. “Y. Perchlorid and sulphate 
of iron, sodium sulphide, etc. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY, 


Pau, & Co., 118-132 W. Jack- 
Chicago. 


SHNIEDEWEND, 
son blvd., 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY 
AND APPLIANCES. 
WeseEL, F., Mrc. Co., 82 and 84 Fulton st., 
New York; 310 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Complete outfits a specialty. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, Wayne ave. and Berkeley st., 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 
yen yernenigriged 
arg. A. N., Newsparer Co., 73 W. Adams 


Ss Half-tone and line engravers. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 
Pau, & Co., 118-132 W. Jack- 
Chicago. 


SHNIEDEWEND, 
son blvd., 


PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES AND 
PLATE PRINTING. 


McCartny, J. F., 110 S. 8th st., 
N.. ¥; 


Brooklyn, 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Ketton’s, M. M., Son. C. Kelton, proprietor, 
124 Baxter street, New York city. 


PRESSES. 


DupLex Printinc Press Co., Battle 
Mich. Flat-bed perfecting presses. 

Goss PrintinG Press Co., 16th street and Ash- 
land avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers news- 
paper perfecting presses and special rotary 
printing machinery. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 


Creek, 


PRESSES—CYLINDER. 
See 


TYPE Fou NDERS Co. list of 


‘Type Founders.’ 


AMERICAN 
branches under * 


PRESSES—HAND AND FOOT POWER. 
Kersey Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 
PRESSES—JOB PRINTING. 

Type Founpers Co. See list of 
Type Founders.” 

125-127 Worth st., 


AMERICAN 
branches under “ 


EarpLey & WINTERBOTTOM, 
New York. 


PRINTERS’ MACHINISTS. 


Ratusun & Birp Co., 33 Gold st., New York. 


Presses rebuilt. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Tyre Founpers Co. See 
Type Founders.” 


AMERICAN list of 


branches under “ 


CaMPBELL, NEIL, Co., 72 Beekman street, New 
York city. Machinery, type, etc. 

Goopricu, Jas. E., Co., Geneva, Ohio. Manu- 
facturers printers’ cases, cabinets, stands, 


etc. 

HammMonp Printers’ Suppty Co., 45 Eddy st. 
(opposite City Hall), Providence, R. I. 
Hartnett, R. W., Co., 52-54 North Sixth st., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Keystone Tyre Founpry, 9th and Spruce sts., 
Philadelphia, U.S. ‘A. Makers and_ ex- 
porters of the celebrated Nickel-alloy Type, 
brass rule, brass galleys, leads, slugs and 


miscellaneous printing material. 
Morcans & Witcox Mrc. Co., Middletown, 
New York. Patent steel furniture and 


other specialties. 
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PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


WeEseEL, F., Mrc. Co., 82 and 84 Fulton st., 
New York; 310 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
Specialties: Brass and steel rules, galleys, 
electric-welded chases, mahogany and iron 
stereotype blocks, composing-sticks, wire- 
Te rule and lead cutters, self-inking 

saw tables. 


PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 


Kennepy, T. E., & Co., 337 Main street, Cin- 


cinnati. Printers’ outfitters. Large stock 
secondhand machinery. Sell Barnhart’s 
type, Huber cylinders, Gordon and Uni- 


Brown & Carver cutters and 
Quote best prices. 


versal jobbers, 
other goods. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Morcans & WiLcox Merc. Co., Middletown, 
New York. 
SHNIEDEWEND, Paut, & Co., 118-132 W. Jack- 


son blvd., Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 
3ENDERNAGEL & Co., 521 Minor st., 
phia. Vitalized gelatin for rollers. 
BINGHAM BrotHers Company, 406 Pearl st., 
New York; also 413 Commerce st., Phila. 
Cuicaco Rotter Co.; also tablet composition, 
114-116 Sherman street, Chicago. 
Dietz, BERNHARD, 201 W. Conway st., 
more, Md. Up-to-date roller plant. 
GrayBuRN, JoHN, 525 First av., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Established 1871. Try our padding glue. 
Hart & ZuGELpER, Rochester, N. Y. Also Flex- 
ible Tablet Glue, 15 cents per pound. 


Witp & STEVENS, 148 Congress street, 
Mass. Established 1859. 


Philadel- 


Balti- 


Boston, 


PRINTING PRESSES —SECONDHAND. 
AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under “‘ Type Founders.” 
RE-ENGRAVING AND HALF-TONE 
WORK A SPECIALTY. 
28th st., New York. 


Brock, Henry, 240 E. 





ROSIN OILS. 


SuHotter, S. P., Co., 
for printing-ink. 


Savannah, Ga. All grades 


SILK CORDS AND TASSELS. 
Catucart, Joun, & Co., 115 Franklin st., New 
york. Manufacturers Pyramid Brand Cords. 


Crescent Emsossinc Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
See ‘* Crescent Goods.” 


STEEL CUTTING RULE. 
WeseEL, F., Mra. Co., 


New York; 310 Dearborn st., 
brass scoring rule. 


82 and 84 Fulton st., 
Chicago. Also 


STEREOTYPE AND TISSUE PAPERS. 
Myers, B. & O., 16 Beekman st., New York. 
Stereotype and tissue papers, brush and ma- 
chine. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ METAL. 
BiatcuFrorp, E. W., Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 

GREAT WESTERN SMELTING AND REFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 
Kansas City Leap AND Metat Works, 

and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


TIN FOIL. 
Joun J., Co., 


14th 


CROOKE, 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


TIN-FOIL PAPER. 


McLaurin Bros., 217 Mercer st., New York. 


TOILET PAPERS. 


Unitep States ENvELopE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Seventy-five distinct lines of toilet 
papers made at Morgan Envelope Co. Div., 
Springfield, Mass. 


TRANSLATION. 
LANGUAGES PRINTING souins, Languages 
building, 15 W. 18th st., ¥ Price- 
lists; commercial catalogues. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co., greatest output, 
completest selection, most ‘original designs. 
Send to nearest branch for latest specimen 
book. Branches — Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baitimore, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City, Denver; Portland, 
Spokane and Seattle, Wash.; Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Cal.; Dallas, Tex.; Van- 
couver, B. C. Special dealers — Atlanta: 
Dodson Printers’ Supply Co.; Toronto: 
Toronto Type Foundry; London, England. 

McCoy, Phoenix place, Mount Pleas- 
ant, W. C.; Melbourne: Alex. Cowan & 
Sons, Ltd. 

Farmer, A. D., & 
65 Beekman st., 

HAMMOND PRINTERS’ Suppty Co., 45 Eddy st., 
Providence, R. I. Discount, 25 per cent. 

Hansen, H. C., type founder and manufac- 
turer of printers’ supplies. 190-192 Con- 
gress street, Boston, Mass. 

InLtanp Type Founnry, S. E. 
Locust sts., St. Louis, Mo.; 188 Monroe st., 
Chicago; 49 E. Swan st., Buffalo. Inven- 
tors of Standard-line Unit-set Type. 

Keystone Type Founpry, 9th and Spruce sts., 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. Makers and ex- 
porters of the celebrated Nickel-alloy Type, 
brass rule, brass galleys, leads, slugs an 
miscellaneous printing material. 


Son TypEFOUNDING Co., 
New York city. 


63- 


corner 12th and 


WOOD ENGRAVERS. 


Butt, Cuas., 112 Fulton st., New York city. 
WOOD TYPE. 
AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 


Type Founders.” 


818 E. 5th st., 


branches under “ 


Empire Woop Tyre Co., New 


York. Manufacturers wood type. 
Hamitton Mrc. Co. Main office and factory, 
Two Rivers, Wis.; eastern _factory and 


Manu fac- 
cabinets, galleys, 


Middletow n, N. 
cases, ¢ 


warehouse, 
turers of wood type, 
etc. 








Latest Improved 


Jig Saw & Drill 








Has no springs. 


motor. 


Send for catalogue. 


Direct connected. 
Furnished with or without 


Guaranteed the best machine for the purpose. 
Sold on thirty days’ free trial. 








ADDRESS 





Murray Machinery Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Manufacturing all kinds of Electrotype, Stereotype 
and Etching Machinery. 
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r 
H. B. Rouse €> Co. 


NOW MANUFACTURE THE 


Rouse Job Stick 
Improved Standard Job Stick 
Grover Job Stick 
Yankee Job Stick 


Common Screw Stick and 


Perfect News Stick No. 2 








The Rouse Job Stick 


The best and most popular Job Stick made. 








The Improved Standard 
Job Stick 


A decided improvement upon this well-known 
style of stick. 





Price-List of Rouse Job Sticks and Improved 
Standard Job Sticks 


Length 2-inch 2%-inch 2%-inch Plating 
SINR. 6 6 5 oe BETS $1.85 $1.95 25 cents 
BARHIERUICH 5. 2. oss 2.00 2.10 2.20 30 cents | 
ROMANE. 6 6 ee 8 2.25 2.35 2.45 35 cents | 
Pitteen-inch 6 « s » « 3.00 50 cents 


Twelve-inch .... > 2.50 2.60 2.70 40 cents 
| 





When ordering Composing Sticks, specify 
‘‘Rouse’s Make’’ and get the 
MOST ACCURATE 
BEST MADE anpb 
BEST FINISHED 
Composing Stick of the pattern selected. 
Order from your Dealer. 








H.B. Rouse €> Co. 


158 Huron St., CHICAGO 
“The Composing Stick People’ 





JOHN HADDON & CO., Lonpon, 
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Established 
1870 
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Sole Agents for Great Britain. 
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JUST ISSUED 








Another New Catalogue 
b 


y 
John Thomson Press Company 


253 Broadway, New York City 








HIS PAMPHLET RELATES ENTIRELY TO 
™! OUR SPECIAL LINE OF MACHINES FOR 
EMBOSSING, PHOTO-CARD STAMPING 
AND PAPER-BOX CUTTING AND SCORING 








It is not intended for general distribution to printers, as is 
our Printing Press Catalogue, but will be mailed, upon request, 
to those now interested, or likely to be interested, in the fore- 
going character of presses. Considerable information of a 
general nature has been included which may be of use even 
to those who are “‘up’’ in the art. 

More work of the kind here intimated is now produced on 
our ‘‘Colt’s Armory Presses’’ than on all other types combined. 
And the only reason for this, in view of the price we charge 
for them, is that better results and a larger output are obtained at 
the lowest cost per impression and for maintenance. We don’t 
need to ‘‘guarantee”’ this; it has been proven, times over, by 
our clients, who so certify. 




































B88. 4556 FRANKLIN. 
aie 
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Chas. Hellmuth 


MANUFACTURING AGENT FOR 


KAST & EHINGER 


Awarded Grand Prix and Two Gold Medals 
at Paris Exposition 


Printing and IN K S 
Lithographic 
SPECIALTIES 
FINE Bi-tone Inks, 


HALF-TONE| three-Color 


ieee PROCESS 
INKS 


magazine work 


BRILLIANT COVER INKS 


im various shades and combinations 


























Unsurpassed Proving Blacks 


46-48 E. Houston St., New Yor 
357-359 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 


OFFICES AND 
FACTORIES: 

































> 





| 
ar 
| Patented in | 
Europe and | 
United States | 



















ACME 


Wire Staple 
BINDERS 











“The Best Automatic 
Wire-Stapling Devices 


on the market.”’ 





Operated by hand or foot power. 


Equipped with Automatic Clinching 
and Anti-clogging Devices. 


Full information promptly furnished on 
application. 








ACME STAPLE CO. 


500 N. 12th St., PHILADELPHIA 
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Chalmann Printing Ink Company 





MANUFACTURERS OF ALL GRADES OF BLACK AND COLORED 


Printing, Lithographic, Plate and 
Stamping Inks 


BRANCH STORES PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND WORKS 


CHICAGO Kansas CITY OMAHA ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A. 

















TATUM FAPER PUNCHES 


eee) aoe) ee) se) en) ) ees | 
Us wre 


The most instructive and 
artistic book on the 


PUNCHING of PAPER 
ever published 


Tatum Machines received 
First Award 
International Printing 


Stationery and 
Allied Trades Exhibition 
London, 1904 


has just been issued by us. 
Send for a copy. 





STYLE ‘*D’’— $200. One ce our Power Machines. 
Patented April 10, 1900 


THE SAM’L C. TATUM Co. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 174 Fulton Street. CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


cei —— Mfg. Co. we aes IDEAL IRON GROOVED BLOCK 


Greenwich MOST UP TO DATE AND PRACTICAL 
ee 





A time-saver is a money-maker. 
The IDEAL hooks will save 
50 per cent of the time on 
make-ready over any other 
style of hook ever manufac- 
tured. :: Always assembled. 


Send for List of Users. 








AGENTS 
CHAMPLIN & SMITH, 121 Plymouth Place, Chicago 
GOLDING’S, 540 Pearl Street, New York, and 134 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia 




















WE ARE READY | -:--- — 


SS To again fill all orders for = 


STOCK CERTIFICATE , 
AND BOND BLANKS. | Ro 


E have replaced all of our numbers from entirely new plates, 
as all of our stock as well as plates was destroyed in the dis- 














| ESTABLISHED 1855 


bert Mayer & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 








astrous fire which visited our plant a short time ago. In ’ “a 
doing this our aim has been to improve our blanks wherever possible, Finest Black and Colored 
so that we can safely claim that our blanks are superior to all others. LITHOGRAPHIC 
Remember We Prepay All Express Charges and AND PRINTING 


Deliver Blanks Anywhere in the United States 
Send for Samples and Price Lists describing our plan. | N K S 
Monasch Lithographing Co. 


500-510 FIFTH STREET, SO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















Parks’ Renowned Importers of 


Lithographic Hand Presses, Lithographic Stones, 
Pure Linseed Oil { Bronze Powders, 
Varnishes, i Machinery and Supplies of 
Bronzing Machines. y every description. 
Sole Agents for the United States and Canada of the 
a e n a r a S Genuine Columbia Transfer Paper. 


Lithographed Calendar Pads are acknowledged to be the best. 
Our line includes sizes and styles suitable for all kinds of Calendars. 226 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Teleph 1993 G 

















Do not order without having our samples and prices. 
Chicago, I 


@ e Brancues } REED & GOODMAN, San Francisco, Cal. 
Monasch Lithographing Co. mension in 


500-510 FIFTH STREET SO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Typographic Numbering Machine 


Machines for Cash Sales Books, 1 to 50 or 1 to 100 and repeat 


APEX 





Special machines made to order with drop ciphers, entirely automatic, for 
printing backward without stopping the press; also, machines for Harris 
Automatic Press, or any other special numbering machine or device. 


We have made Numbering Machines of various kinds for many years, and having a thorough 
knowledge of the other machines of this kind, have produced the APEX as the highest point in the 
art of making this class of goods, and the APEX in the hands of many users has proved to be the 
best, without exception. References and prices on application. 


pent ps ; : ns abi i 6 
nia fe, New York Stencil Works 
Made entirely from steel and fully 


automatic. ' 100 Nassau Street . . . .«. NEW YORK CITY 
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346-350 DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO 




















New Moon | First Quar.| Full Moon | Last Quar 
4th 12th 19th 26th 
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FULL EQUIPMENTS OF THE LATEST AND 
MOST IMPROVED 


A DISTINCT Roller-Making Machinery 
TYP E FURNISHED 


The OLIVER has 
certain superior fea- 
pares _ a ESTIMATES FOR LARGE OR SMALL OUTFITS 
provemen $ €Xc. 

ly its own. 


The 
Typewriter 
The Standard VISIBLE Writer. 











Operates as smoothly 
as the delicate mech- 
anism of a watch, dur- 
ability unquestioned. 


Works in a Whisper. 


Art Catalogue Free. 


The OLIVER 
TYPEWRITER CO 
160 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGY. 


Principal Foreign Office: 
75 Queen Victoria St., 
London, England. 





JAMES ROWE “sicko 


LINOTYPE & MACHINERY COMPANY, Ltd., European Agents, 
189 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 























New Acme Automatic 
Clamping Cutters 


Built in 34 inch, 38 inch, 
42 inch, 46 inch & 50 inch. 







= 


=... 
i a 











r 3 


a a. , oN SELF, Inside Gear, 
(el Ctiéd\N! sf, HAND and — Box 
. r Jt his ye rames, 
enol Crank Motion, 
— Cut Gears and 
In Combination Steel Shafts 

















The Child Acme Cutter & Press Co. 


33-35-37 Kemble Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
41 Park Row, - - NEW YORK,N. Y. 


Str. Louis PRINTERS’ SuPpPLyY Co., 211 N. Third St., St. Louis 


MILLER & RICHARD, - - 7 Jordan St., TORONTO, CANADA 
G. E. SANBoRN & Co., - - - - - - = - - CHICAGO 
ALLING & CorEy, - 225 Washington St., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
A. LAWRENCE SMITH, - 661 Rose Bldg., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


HADWEN-SWAIN MFG.CoO., 215-217 Spear St., SAN FRANCISCO,CAL, 
Gro. C. James & Co., - - - - - - CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Office 


THE ZEESE-WILKINSON COMPANY 


Designers, Engravers, Color Printers 


Will furnish Covers and Inserts in colors for Magazines, Periodicals, 


Catalogues and Fine Color Illustrations for Books, etc. 
pared and ideas submitted and developed by specialists. 


Our COLORTYPE PLATES for printing in two, three and more colors are 


unsurpassed for printing quality and facsimile results. 


Write for Estimates and Samples. 


and Works— 213-217 East Twenty-fourth Street, New York 


Designs pre- 








Japan Paper Company 
Importers of High-Grade Papers for 
Publishers, Printers and Advertisers 


36 East Twenty-first Street, New York 


a 


IMPERIAL JAPAN VELLUM 
SHIDZUOKA JAPAN VELLUM 
FRENCH JAPAN PRINTING PAPER 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN HAND - MADE 
PAPERS in White and Tints 


GENUINE PARCHMENT 


All of these goods are constantly carried in stock and ready 
for immediate delivery, and special sizes can be imported to order 


Samples will be sent upon request. 


A 
os 








Dat 





Perfection 
Wire- Stitching 
Machines 

Always Satisfactory 


Manufactured by 


The J. L. MORRISON CO. 
60 Duane St., New York 


LONDON 











LEIPZIG TORONTO 














PRINTS 
BRIGHT 


GOLD 


(See Insert December, 1903 ) 


Rich Gold, . . . $3.00 per Ib. 
Pale Gold, . . . 3.00 = 
Copper, . ... 3.00 
Aluminum, - « 4,00 











IESSNER’S IMPERIAL GOLD INK 
Not made for anything but Plated and Coated Stock. 


Careful printers using this Gold Ink on Plated and Coated Stock can do work equal 
to Dry Bronzing. Printed specimens furnished on application. 


Put up in 
¥ and 1 pound 
tin cans. 


T. RIESSNER 


57 Gold Street, NEW YORK 


Ly 








Rapid Work Our Motto 


DINSE, PAGE & CO. 
Electrotypers 


AND 


Stereotypers 














167 Adams Street, Chicago 


TELEPHONE, MAIN 260 





Cover and Book Papers 











JAMES Wi 
cme vee a) 





TRADE MARK 


JAMES WHITE ® CO. 


PAPER. DEALERS 


210 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Record and Blue Record Ink recommended. 


A. P. LITTLE, Manufacturer, 





Imitation Typewriting Ink 


Don’t print through cloth, don’t use ribbon-faced type, but use Little’s Ink, and 
ribbons to match, and print direct from the type as in ordinary printing. Purple 
Send for samples of the work. 





Offices 


New York City 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburg 
Cleveland 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. | London 
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**No finer specimen of the Printers’ Art exists, nor one 
. . ‘ 
which contains more valuable ‘meat.’ ’’ 


Che British Printer 


For all members of the Printing Trades. Entirely practical. 
Acknowledged as the technical instructor of the craft. 
Tells all about trade progress. Is itself a sample of the finest and 

best in typography. With each issue is included a set of sample jobs 

for “lifting.” Every number contains pictorial reproductions in half- 
tone and colors. THE BRITISH PRINTER is the pioneer of three-color 
and its best exponent. 
PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 
$2.00 per Annun, post free. Specimen Copy, 25 Cents. 
Subscriptions will be received by THE INLAND PRINTER Co., Chicago, 
PUBLISHED BY 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE &> CO., Ltd. 
LEICESTER and LONDON 











“Trout Time in the 


Pere Marquette Country” 


A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE ABOVE SUB- 
JECT, 16 X 20 INCHES, IN BLACK, SENT 
TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF 25 
CENTS, COIN OR STAMPS. CLIP OUT 
THE COUPON AND SEND TO ca 





H. F. MOELLER, 
G. P. A., Pere Marquette R. R., Detroit, Mich. 


Send me............copies of the photograph “Trout Time 
in the Pere Marquette Country.” 





Address 


. 














THE ROBERT DICK 


MAILER 


The Printers’ friend. Unrivaled for 
simplicity, durability and speed. 
With it experts have addressed 
from 6,000 to 8,586 papers 
in less than an hour. 
‘Latest record, 200 papers 
in less than a minute. No 
office complete without it. 













For information concern- 
ing mailer, address 


Rev. Robert Dick Estate 


139 W. TUPPER ST. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 






PRICE, $20.25, 
WITHOUT ROYALTY 








if need be— 
and come, for 
a fortnight, to 


French 
Lick 
West Baden 
Springs 


energy, double capacity for work— 
all health and tingle. 


Ten springs of the world’s most 
wonderful medicinal waters. They 
flush the system of all impurities, tone 
and strengthen. Invaluable for dis- 
ordered kidneys, inactive and enlarged 
liver and stomach troubles. 


These famous twin resorts offer 
superb hotel accomodations. Congen- 
ial people—abundant opportunity for 
recreation. 


Delightfully situated in southern 
Indiana, on the 


Easily reached from anywhere. Write 
for illustrated booklet, giving full 
particulars, hotel rates, etc. 


Chas. H. Rockwell Frank J. Reed 
Traffic M G LP, ger Agent 
202 Custom House Place, Chicago 
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A KEWOOD 
for GOLF 52 


REACHED ONLY BY 


NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 








FINEST LINKS 








BEST HOTELS BOOKLET ON APPLICATION TO 
C. M. BURT, GENL. PASS. AGENT 
EXCLUSIVE PATRONAGE 243 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK CITY 


























N ay ~ f S MY stash 





The above interesting woodcut shows Niagara in the old days of Leatherstocking and Chingachgook. Now the 
CMICHIGAN CENTRAL 
runs along the Canadian Bluffs, and Lo, the poor Indian, sells beaded moccasins to the pale-face tourists. A fine lithograph 


of Niagara, in twelve colors, after Chas. Graham’s recent picture, 15 x 24 inches, will be sent to any postoffice in the world on 
receipt of fifty cents in stamps or coin. Address, O.W. RUGGLES, G. P. & T. A., Chicago. 
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New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine. 





THE HIGHEST GRADE. 


“FOOL PROOF.” 


STEAM OR ELECTRIC MOTOR. 


Send for 


Catalogue. 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 


SOLE AGENTS, 


15 South Sixth Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-Explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U.S. Government and thousands 


of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25 per cent. 
Preserves rollers. Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK. 
Sole manufacturers of non-inflammable solvents 
and detergents for all purposes, under the follow- 
ing trade-marks: Anti-Benzine, Tarcolin, Rockolin, 
Alcolin, Dissolin and Pyronil. Write for booklet. 
ADDRESS 


Delete Chemical Co. 


126 William Street, New York. 





COPPER AND 


MACHINE GROUN 


CELEBRATED SAT 


VAIN OMe od 8 eS 


D AND POLISHED 


IN FINISH BRAND 


FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


V1 -a-1(e7-¥) ity 6 8d 2 O10) -) -) nod 8 OO 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





§ MAIN 2541 
¢ AUTOMATIC 6541 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy 


139 Lake St., Chicago “~~ 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
EGG CASES AND FILLERS 


Straw Boards Auburn Cloth Board 
W.O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board 
Wood Pulp and Jute Board 

‘*Diamond S’’ Cloth Board 
Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 
Imported ard Domestic Glazed Papers 


TELEPHONES 





Superlative Inks 


FOR 

Printing Facsimile Typewritten 

Letters, in connection with our 

Typewriter Ribbons to match 
REPRESENTS THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL METHOD OF 

GETTING RESULTS, 

Carbon Paper Specialties 
FOR PRINTING TRADE 
In Pen, Pencil and Stylus Carbons 


MITTAG & VOLGER 


Manufacturers, PARKRIDGE, N. J. 














WHITMORE Mee. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 


Surface Coated Paper's 


AND 


Zard Board 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
LITHOGRAPHING AND 
THREE-COLOR WORK 





LINEN PAPERS 
WITH THESE WATERMARKS 


CRANE'S 


CMNE'S S 
™ 18 V98 


LINEN RECORD *4nest pr ALL LINEN 


ARE ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE 
OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 
SEND FOR SAMPLE BOOK. 
CRANE BROS., PAPER MAKERS, 
WESTFIELD. MASS. 





HA 






Feot 
Pewer 
Perforator 





Saturating and Drying Machinery, 
i Machines, Special Machinery, etc. 


The Black-Clawson Co. 


MILTOA, OB TO 


BUILDERS OF IMPROVED 








Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery 


INK MILLS, PERFORATORS 


Plating 











L. Martenson & Co. 

=== MACHINSS = 

Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery a Specialty 


186 and 198 South Clark Street, 
Sixth Floor, Rear. CHICAGO. 





PRINTERS’ 


ROLLERS 


BEST AND CHEAPEST IN USE 
ALSO 


TABLET GUM 
GODFREY & CoO. 











send your forms 


If in a hurry, #42 


ATLAS 


ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY = 


We do electrotyping only, and give prompt 
service and best work. We can please you. 


Out-of-town work solicited. 








909 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





76 TO 82 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 








CARBON 
BLACK 





MADE BY 
GODFREY L. CABOT 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ECLIPSE. SUNSET. 
ELF. BANNER. 











“LEST (YOU) FORGET” 


Pirie’s lie ee 
G u m d ys 
Papers 


other Gum’d 
Try them and see. 





Papers made 





MILLS— ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


U. S. Branch—ALEX. PIRIE & SONS, Ltd. 
33 Rose Street, New York. 
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FULTON Sr., 
New YorK GITy. 


U.S.A. 





S. P. Shotter Company 


NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
SAVANNAH. CHICAGO. 


Rosin Oils 


All grades and gravities for making 


PRINTING INK 


GET OUR PRICES AND SAMPLES 








Why not make Rubber Stamps ? 











If 


you have type, you have the greater part of a 
Rubber Stamp Plant. 

A few dollars invested in one of our Rubber Stamp 
Manufacturing Outfits would add a profitable line to 
your present business. 


Send for Circulars and Price-lists of ‘‘ Stamp-Making Outfits for Printers.” 


THE BARTON MFG. CO. 


> 








335 Broadway, NEW YORK, N.Y. , 

















REDUCOL | 


The 
Printer’s 


Compound Great Relief 


ReEDvucoL will not affect body or color 
of the most delicate tint. Works in 
black and color ink alike, prevents 
ink from drying with mottled appear- 
ance, makes it dry smooth and with a 
good luster; does not take life out of ink. 
Repucot added to your ink makes it 
go twice as far. 





SAMPLE FREE— POSTPAID. 


INDIANA CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 





Come, let’s talk it over 





F OVR® METAL 
is good enough 
for the 3s» S» Se 
Chicago Tribune, 
why not for you? 


GREAT WESTERN 
SMELTING AND REFINING CO. 
CHICAGO 

















LESS HEAT 


is required to melt our metals 

than any other make. You 

know that low melting point 

means long life in metals. 

That’s one way to prove the 

economy of our Linotype, Mono- 
type, etc. 


E. W. Blatchford Co. 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 














Art Bits 


A collection of proofs selected from 
odd issues and engravers’ etchings, 
half-tones and three-color work. No 
two guaranteed to be exactly alike. 
Twenty-five selections in a portfolio. 


Price, $1.00 — postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
CHICAGO 




















Machines “Krause” 








for 











eet — 


(=... Printers and Lithographers 








always in stock 








Ty aap i ‘oy ta 
- « F: A id | 
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Louis DEJONGE & Co. 








69, 71—73 Duane Street 





NEW YORK. 














WHY YOU NEED IT! 
Another Reason—No. 10 


Acme Ink Reducer 


Is extra fine for color work. It will prevent 
any ink from accumulating on the tympan (or pack- 
ing), which fact is acknowledged by pressmen 
everywhere to be a decided obstacle when printing 
illustrated work with colored ink, where a form is 
to be printed on both sides of the paper. 

By using the Acme Compound in color inks, 
you can print fine-line cuts, without any exception, 
as CLEAR and SHARP as with the best qualities of 
black or blue-black inks. Try it. 


ACME COMPOUND COMPANY, Elkhart, Ind. 
Branch—YALE PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., New Haven, Conn. 


West-Porcket 
fManual of Printing 


A full and concise explanation of the 
technical points in the printing trade, for 
the use of the printer and his patrons. 

















Cable of Contents 


Punctuation: The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, 
Period, Note of Interrogation, Exclamation Mark, 
Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, Apostrophe, 
—Capitalization—Style: The Use and Non-use of 
Figures, Abbreviations, Italicizing, Par see A 
Marked Proof—Corrected Proof— Proofreaders’ 
Marks — Make-up of a Book — Imposition and Sizes 
of Books—Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf— Type 
Standard — Number of Words in a Square Inch — 
Relative Sizes of Type — Explanation of the Point 
System — Weight of Leads Required forany Work 
— Number of Leads to the Pound — To Print Con- 
secutive Numbers — To Prevent Coated Paper from 
Peeling — Engraving and Illustrating — Definitions 
of the Principal Technical Terms Used in Fine 
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